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TO  MY  FATHER 


Preface 


THE  spiritual  father  of  this  study  is  Dr.  W.  W.  Greg,  for  it 
was  a  passing  suggestion  in  his  “Principles  of  Emendation 
in  Shakespeare”  of  “further  opportunities  of  critical  exploration” 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  which  led  to  the  investigation.  The  numer¬ 
ous  citations  of  his  books  and  articles  will  testify  to  an  indebted¬ 
ness  that  goes  far  beyond  the  germinal  suggestion.  The  work 
also  profited  from  the  investigations  of  other  scholars  in  the 
same  field,  especially  Leo  Kirschbaum,  D.  L.  Patrick,  G.  I. 
Duthie,  and  Alfred  Hart.  As  it  progressed  from  note-taking  to 
typescript,  its  indebtedness  to  various  other  persons  became 
more  particular.  Professors  R.  C.  Bald,  C.  W.  Jones,  and  other 
members  of  the  Editorial  Committee  for  the  Cornell  Studies 
in  English,  Dr.  James  G.  McManaway  of  the  Folger  Shake¬ 
speare  Library,  the  late  R.  B.  McKerrow,  and  Professor  Georges 
Connes  of  the  University  of  Dijon  have  read  it  in  various  states 
and  have  all  given  valuable  suggestions.  Mr.  F.  S.  Ferguson 
verified  several  textual  points  when  the  original  editions  were 
not  accessible  to  me.  Best  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Bald, 
who  directed  the  work  as  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Cornell  and 
who  encouraged  me  to  revise  it  and  submit  it  in  its  present 
form.  The  critical  reader  will  doubtless  find  many  faults  in  this 
book;  had  it  not  benefited  from  these  scholars’  scrutiny  and 
comments,  he  would  find  many  more.  To  my  wife  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  constant  and  invaluable  help  and  to  Miss  Patricia 
Randall  for  assistance  in  reading  the  proofs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  other  obligations  in  connec- 
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tion  with  this  book:  to  the  Cornell  Studies  in  English  for  in¬ 
cluding  it  in  their  series,  to  Michigan  State  College  for  a  grant 
in  aid  of  publication,  and  to  the  Cornell  University  Press  for 
its  supervision  of  the  publication,  particularly  its  handling  of 
a  difficult  printing  job.  The  award  of  two  Fellowships  has  had 
a  value  far  beyond  their  financial  stipends.  An  American  Field 
Service  Fellowship  provided  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
basic  research;  a  Cornell  Fellowship  in  English  provided  the 
opportunity  for  digesting,  organizing,  and  writing  up  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Under  their  tenure  I  had  access  to  the  resources  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Edinburgh  University  Li¬ 
brary,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Cornell  University  Library,  and  the  Folger  Shake¬ 
speare  Library.  To  the  staffs  of  all  these  institutions  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  unfailing  courtesy  and  assistance. 

The  Editor  of  the  Library,  Mr.  F.  C.  Francis,  has  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  incorporate  an  article  which  appeared  in  that 
journal. 

It  may  anticipate  criticism  to  mention  that  the  final  draft 
was  prepared  in  mid-1945.  Post-war  uncertainties  delayed  the 
printing,  and  residence  abroad  in  1946-47  prevented  me  from 
keeping  abreast  of  scholarly  production  in  this  subject.  Though 
I  am  not  aware  of  anything  important  having  appeared,  it  is 
possible  that  relevant  material  published  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  overlooked. 


Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
April,  1948 


Harry  R.  Hoppe 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Printing  of 
the  First  Quarto 


THE  first  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  “bad”  quarto,  is 
dated  1597  and  bears  John  Danter’s  name  as  printer  and 
publisher.  The  bibliographical  description  is  as  follows: 

Title-page:  [Printer’s  ornament]  /AN/EXCELLENT/con- 
ceited  Tragedie/OF/Romeo  and  Iuliet./As  it  hath  been  often 
(with  great  applause) /plaid  publiquely,  by  the  right  Ho-/nour- 
able  the  L.  of  Hunsdon/ his  Seruants./  [device  McK.  281] 
/LONDON, /Printed  by  Iohn  Danter./1597. 

Collation:  4°.  A-K4  (Al,  presumably  blank,  is  missing  from 
all  recorded  copies).  40  leaves,  without  pagination.  Title,  A2 
(A2v  blank).  “The  Prologue”  (12  lines  preceded  by  device  295(3 
used  as  an  ornament),  A3  (A3v  blank).  Text  with  head-title, 
A4.  (K4v  blank). 

Head-title:  The  most  excellent  Tragedie  of /Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Running  titles:  (A-D)  The  most  excellent  Tragedie, /of  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Iuliet.  (E-K)  The  excellent  Tragedie/of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Types:  (A-D)  The  text  of  this  portion  is  printed  in  a  roman 
type,  twenty  lines  measuring  about  95  mm.  The  normal  page 
contains  32  lines  of  text.  The  face  of  this  type  is  very  much 
worn;  there  are  several  misprints  that  appear  to  be  due  to 
broken  type,  for  example  tecne  (B4)  for  teene,  in  which  the  c 
appears  to  be  a  broken  e ;  or  flop  for  flop  (Elv),  in  which  a 
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worn  and  broken  ff  ligature  has  been  used  for  the  jl  ligature. 
The  most  noticeable  effect  of  this  worn  condition  of  the  type 
is  that  u  and  n  often  resemble  one  another  closely.  In  addition 
the  font  appears  to  have  had  an  insufficiency  of  some  of  the 
frequently  used  caps.  Beginning  on  Civ  we  find  numerous 
examples  of  small  roman  I  (which  is  either  a  small  cap  or  a 
figure  1)  used  alongside  the  ordinary  roman  I,  which  is  about 
twice  as  high.  The  frequency  is  especially  marked  in  sig  D, 
in  which  the  small  cap  occurs  16  times  among  some  60  full- 
sized  caps. 

The  font  of  type  in  A-D  is  identifiable  in  other  books  printed 
by  Danter,  being  used  in  the  text  of  Nashe’s  Terrors  of  the 
Night  (1594),  and  Greene’s  History  of  Orlando  Furioso  (1594); 
Peele’s  Old  Wives’  Tale  (1595),  and  Richard  Greenham’s 
Most  Sweet  and  Assured  Comfort  for  .  .  .  Conscience  (1595). 
In  all  these  texts,  but  particularly  in  the  last  mentioned,  the 
type  prints  cleanly  and  clearly.  But  presumably  its  deteriora¬ 
tion  was  very  rapid,  for  in  Nashe’s  Have  With  You  to  Saffron 
Walden  (1596),  the  condition  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  type  is  also  found  in  the  last  book  that 
Danter  entered  in  the  Stationers’  Register,  Mihil  Mumchance , 
His  Discovery  of  the  Art  of  Cheating  in  False  Dice-Play  (1597). 

The  stock  of  italic  type  which  is  employed  with  this  roman 
font  to  print  stage  directions,  speech-prefixes,  proper  names, 
and,  occasionally,  regular  speeches  probably  was  not  very 
large,  for  as  early  as  B2,  on  the  fifth  page  of  text,  we  find  a 
roman  R  substituted  for  an  italic  cap  in  a  speech-prefix;  on 
B3v  roman  R  is  used  four  times  and  italic  once.  In  the  next  18 
pages  there  is  only  one  such  substitution  (on  C4).  However,  at 
the  bottom  of  D3  we  find  two  roman  R’s,  and  in  the  remaining 
three  pages  of  that  sheet  there  are  twelve  uses  of  roman  R  and 
only  two  correct  uses  of  italic  R.  If  these  errors  occurred  at 
random  they  could  be  ascribed  to  poor  distribution  of  type. 
Their  tendency  to  cluster  together  on  the  same  page  or  part  of 
a  page,  however,  suggests  that  the  compositor  used  the  roman 
R  when  he  saw  that  his  supply  of  italic  letters  was  low. 
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(E-K)  This  part  of  the  text  is  printed  in  a  smaller  type  than 
that  of  A-D,  measuring  about  82  mm.  for  20  lines.  The  normal 
page  contains  36  lines  of  text.  I  have  not  found  type  of  this 
description  in  any  of  Danter’s  other  books  that  I  have  examined. 
Though  he  did  have  a  font  that  resembles  it  superficially,  care¬ 
ful  measurement  reveals  it  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
type  in  this  portion  of  Ql,  about  1.5  mm.  more  in  a  twenty-line 
count,  and  a  scrutiny  of  the  design  shows  differences  in  the 
forms  of  the  letters.  Moreover,  the  type  in  question,  which  is 
one  of  Danter’s  earliest  fonts,  appearing  as  early  as  1592,  has 
not  been  found  in  any  book  printed  by  him  after  1595.  Perhaps 
this  font  was  among  those  seized  sometime  during  the  first  half 
of  1596.1  This  investigation  of  Danter’s  output  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  an  exhaustive  search,  for  it  has  been  limited  to  his  books 
listed  in  the  Short-Title  Catalogue  and  available  in  the  British 
Museum,  plus  a  few  copies  inspected  at  the  Bodleian.  Con¬ 
sequently,  this  negative  argument  cannot  be  pressed  very  far. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  some  importance  in  view  of  a  line  of 
reasoning  and  supporting  evidence  that  will  be  set  forth  later 
in  this  chapter,  to  the  effect  that  sigs  E-K  of  this  quarto  were 
not  printed  by  Danter  himself.2 

Though  the  smaller  type  of  sigs  E-K  is  much  less  worn  and 
presents  a  better  appearance  than  the  type  of  A-D,  it  has  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  its  own.  For  one  thing,  it  appears  to  have  lacked 
an  adequate  supply  of  spaces,3  with  the  result  of  a  considerable 
number  of  joined  words  (e.g.,  forloue,  El;  flowdin,  Elv).  In 
sigs  A-D  we  find  only  three,  which  makes  about  one  every  nine 
pages;  whereas  in  E-K  there  appear  a  good  dozen  indubitable 
examples,  about  one  every  four  pages;  and  in  addition  there 
are  numerous  other  'combinations  which  if  not  actually  joined 

1  Edward  Arber,  Transcript  of  the  Stationers’  Register  (1875-94),  I. 
580-581.  Hereafter  cited  as  Arber,  SR. 

2 1  have  found  type  apparently  identical  with  that  of  the  E-K  sheets 
in  several  of  Edward  Allde’s  books.  However,  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence,  the  most  we  can  presume  from  this  is  that  both  were  cast  from 
the  same  matrices. 

3  Or  perhaps  it  was  set  up  by  a  very  careless  compositor. 
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words  are  at  any  rate  words  separated  by  very  narrow  spaces. 

Another  noticeable  defect  in  sigs  E-K  is  the  greater  profu¬ 
sion,  compared  with  A-D,  of  wrong-font  punctuation.  Italic 
question  marks  and  black-letter  periods  are  frequently  used 
instead  of  the  corresponding  roman  punctuation  marks,  and 
black-letter  colons  appear  from  time  to  time. 

A  third  and  final  typographical  defect  in  this  portion  of  the 
text  is  that  there  was  an  even  less  adequate  supply  of  italic 
capitals  than  in  the  A-D  font.  Though  five  pages  of  A-D  were 
set  up  before  the  compositor  had  to  substitute  roman  R’s  in 
place  of  italic  for  proper  names  and  speech-prefixes,  in  E-K 
we  find  him  resorting  to  a  roman  R  on  the  second  page  (Elv); 
thereafter  we  find  not  only  roman  R’s  serving  in  the  place  of 
the  corresponding  italic  caps,  but  also  roman  N’ s,  I  s,  and  F’s. 

Ornaments:  1.  Headpiece  on  title-page.  18x91  mm.  Center: 
a  bird  (owl?),  wings  extended,  wearing  a  cardinal's  hat;  flanked 
by  two  grotesque  human  figures  emerging  from  cornucopias 
and  holding  a  bird  and  a  chain  (or  string  of  beads)  in  hands 
extended  toward  the  bird.  Design  of  foliage  and  volutes.  At 
each  end,  a  seated  monkey  swinging  a  censer. 

This  ornament  has  been  noted  on  the  title-page  of  Nashe’s 
Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden  (1596)  and  in  Henry  Perry’s 
Egluryn  Phraethineh  (1595),  both  printed  by  Danter. 

2.  Headpiece  on  A3.  21x62  mm.  (McK.  295$).  Two  men 
seated  back  to  back  and  blowing  horns;  a  blank  medallion 
between  them.  A  design  of  foliage. 

Though  McKerrow  records  this  as  a  device,  he  is  able  to 
give  only  one  example  of  its  use  in  this  manner.  More  com¬ 
monly  Danter  employed  it  simply  as  an  ornament;  it  is  used 
thus  in  the  following  books  printed  by  him:  Henry  Smith’s 
Jurisprudentiae,  Medicinae ,  et  Theologiae  (1592);  Thomas  Har¬ 
man’s  Groundwork  of  Conny -Cat  cliing  (1592);  Henry  Smith’s 
God’s  Arrow  Against  Atheists  (1593);  Nashe’s  Terrors  of  the 
Night  (1594);  Robert  Wilson’s  Cobbler  s  Prophecy  (1594);  and 
Nashe’s  Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden  (1596). 

3.  Headpiece  on  A4.  17.5x70  mm.  Center:  Bird  (owl?)  wear- 
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ing  a  cardinal’s  hat,  flanked  by  two  grotesque  human  figures 
emerging  from  cornucopias  and  holding  their  hands  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  prayer  or  supplication;  from  the  hands  of  each  dangles 
a  maltese  cross  on  a  chain.  A  monkey  at  each  end.  Design  of 
volutes  and  foliage. 

This  ornament  has  also  been  observed  in  Nashe’s  Terrors  of 
the  Night  (1594),  Henry  Chettle’s  Piers  Plainness’  Seven  Years’ 
Prenticeship  (1595),  Thomas  Johnson’s  Cornucopiae  or  Divers 
Secrets  (1595),  Henry  Perry’s  Egluryn  Phraethineb  (1595), 
Nashe’s  Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden  (1596),  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Middleton’s  Famous  History  of  Chinon  of  England  (1597) 
—all  products  of  Danter’s  press. 

4.  Rows  of  printer’s  ornaments.  These  ornaments,  consisting 
of  small  sections  about  K  inch  square  capable  of  being  placed 
together  in  various  arrangements,  sometimes  even  for  title-page 
borders,  occur  in  the  form  of  double  rows  across  the  page  at 
several  different  places  in  the  last  half  of  the  quarto  (E-K): 
G2v,  G3,  G4,  H2,  H3v,  H4v,  II,  13,  14,  I4v,  K2,  and  K2v.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  are  of  no  value  in  identifying  a  printer,  for 
they  are  a  cast  ornament,  identical  samples  of  which  can  be 
found  in  the  work  of  nearly  every  London  printer  at  this  time. 
Danter  used  ornaments  like  it  in  several  books,  as  did  numerous 
other  printers. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  an  inspection  of  other  books 
printed  by  Danter  reveals  that  the  types  and  ornaments  in  sigs 
A-D  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  were  among  Danter’s  regular  stock, 
and  hence  we  may  infer  that  he  actually  did  print  that  portion 
of  the  book.  However,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  from  type 
or  ornaments  that  sigs  E-K  were  printed  by  him;  and,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  there  is  other  evidence  that  these  sheets  were 
probably  not  Danter’s  work. 

Printer’s  errors:  Despite  the  poor  appearance  of  the  first 
quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  due  largely  to  the  battered  and 
worn  type  found  in  the  early  pages  and  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  paper,  the  book  is  not  bad  work  by  Elizabethan  standards  of 
typography.  In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  list  the  errors 
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that  seem  most  likely  to  be  the  product  of  the  printer;  and  if 
we  ignore  the  rather  superficial  indications  of  poor  quality, 
we  shall  see  that  the  number  of  errors  is  not  remarkable  and 
that  the  compositor’s  work  does  not  suffer  greatly  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  second  quarto  that  appeared  two  years  later. 

1.  Turned  letters4  or  punctuation  marks:  B1  Mouutague; 
B2  Conntie ;  B4  Nnrce;  B4v  But  (But);  C3  hand  •  (inverted 
period);  C4  you  •  (inverted  period),  name  (name),  oue  (one); 
C4v  speok  (speak);  Hlv  Inl:(Iul:);  H2v  nothiug  (nothing);  Klv 
Rom:  (Rom:). 

2.  Changed  letters  or  punctuation  marks:  A3  A  (A);  B4 
tecne  (teene)  probably  a  broken  e;  Cl  readie’  (apostrophe  for 
comma);  C3  mv  (my);  C4  1  (italic  figure  1  for  I),  ana  (and); 
C4v  with  (with),  in  (is);  D3v  frowning  (frowning);  El  Ro-/ 
saline  (apostrophe  for  comma);  Elv  flop  (flop);  E2  faire  (farre); 
E4v  fitrer  (fitter);  F4  he  (be);  G3  thia  (this);  G3v  ftom  (from); 
H3  or  (of);  I2v  found  (found);  K1  was  (way);  K3  Romets  (Ro¬ 
meos),  Entor  (Enter). 

3.  Added  letters:  A4v  Reneuolio  (Benuolio);  C2v  hote  (hot); 
D2  I  he  (unnecessary  I  perhaps  set  up  through  seeing  the  1 
directly  below  in  the  next  line),  haste  (hast);  E3v  Nursse;  Flv 
Cates  (Cats);  Glv  smilles  (smiles);  G2  childe  (chide);  14x  a  a 
(article  repeated). 

4.  Omitted  letters:  A4v  the  (thee);  B3  Vtruuio  ( Vitruuio );  B4 
a  (an);  C2v  vnplagud  (vnplagued);  D1  God  night  (good  night); 
D2  Wha  (what);  D4  righ  (right);  14  the  (thee);  I4v  staight 
(straight);  K1  Gorde  (gorgde);  K4  strickest  (strictest.  The  forms 
vnplagud  and  strickest  may  be  good  variant  spellings;  and 
Gorde,  which  in  the  context  makes  half  sense,  may  have  been 
in  the  printer’s  copy.  Other  words  that  may  represent  good 
variant  spellings  or  the  copy-form  rather  than  omitted  letters 
are  F3v  hate  (Q2  harte),  G3  strakes  (Q2  streakes),  Klv  sheding 
(shedding),  blith  (blithe). 

5.  Added  words:  There  are  several  examples  of  added  words 


4  Many  of  these,  especially  u/n  variants,  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
wrong-sort  letters  due  to  faulty  distribution  of  the  type. 
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in  Ql,  but  only  the  following  really  point  to  a  printing-house 
origin:  C4v  young  King  Cophetua  (perhaps  young  was  in¬ 
serted  by  influence  of  “young  Abraham ”  directly  above);  D3v 
kill  thee  with  much  cherrishing  thee. 

6.  Omitted  words:  B1  grove  (of)  Sicamoure;  D2v  been 
(more)  strange. 

7.  Single  words  changed:  C4  Mountague  (Capulet);  D2  thee 
(me);  D3v  of  (so);  D4  my  (thy);  K4  them  (thee).  Excepting  one 
change,  of  for  so,  all  of  these  mistakes  might  have  been  in  the 
printer’s  copy. 

8.  Graphic  errors:  There  are  no  mistakes  that  inescapably 
suggest  misreading  of  the  manuscript,  though  B2v  lumping 
(Q2  limping)  may  conceivably  be  the  result  of  a  minim  error 
and  B3  Planton  (Q2  plantan  =  plantain)  an  a/o  misreading. 

9.  Miscellaneous  errors:  (a)  omission  of  hyphen  in  divided 
word,  B4  know/est;  (b)  unnecessary  “turned”  line,  D2v  doe 
ioy  in/  (thee;  (c)  omitted  catchword,  Hlv;  (d)  wrong  catch¬ 
word,  H4v  O/  Awake;  (e)  stage  direction  or  speech-prefix 
omitted  but  correctly  given  as  catchword  on  preceding  page, 
B4v  Enter  Clowne  (catchword)/  Cl  (no  stage  direction);  F2 
Watch:  Up  (catchword)/  F2v  Up  (speech-prefix  omitted);  K2 
Iul:  (catchword)/  K2v  (speech-prefix  omitted);  (g)  speech-pre¬ 
fixes  omitted  but  character’s  name  mentioned  in  immediately 
preceding  stage  direction,  A4  (1  Serving-man),  B2  (Paris),  K2 
(Friar). 

The  aforementioned  errors  involving  stage  directions  and 
speech-prefixes  are  fairly  surely  due  to  the  printer;  some  of 
the  following  may  be  the  printer’s  work,  but  most  of  them  are 
probably  the  result  of  oversights  in  preparing  the  copy:  (a) 
wrong  stage  direction,  H2v  Enter  Paris  (Juliet);  (b)  omitted 
speech-prefixes,  Civ  (Mercutio)  I.  iv.  56;  D1  (Benuolio  II.  i. 
43;  El  (Merc.)  II.  iv.  8;  (c)  wrong  speech-prefixes,  B1  M:wife 
(Q2  Mounta.)  I.  i.  97;  El  Mer:  (Q2  Ben.)  II.  iv.  6;  Ilv  Par:  (Q2 
Fri.)  IV.  v.  36. 

We  find  also  some  phenomena  which  if  not  actually  mistakes 
were  at  any  rate  lapses  from  normal  printing-house  practice: 
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(a)  failure  to  italicize  proper  names  in  a  roman-letter  context, 
D3  Romeo;  Elv  Petrarch,  Dido,  Cleopatra;  I2v  Simon  Jound 
Pot,  Mathew  minikine;  (b)  failure  to  capitalize  proper  names, 
HI,  H2v  thursday;  I2v  Simon  Jound  Pot,  Mathew  minikine;5 
(c)  unnecessary  capitalization,  C3v  Ye. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  has  had  some  harsh  strictures  passed  upon  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Plomer  says  of  it  that  “never  was  a  masterpiece  ushered 
into  the  world  in  a  worse  manner.  .  .  .  The  compositor’s  work 
was  of  the  worst  description,  reversed  letters  and  mis-readings 
being  sprinkled  over  every  page.”6  Such  is  perhaps  the  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  book  when  one  opens  a  copy;  yet  when  we  have 
itemized  and  classified  the  errors  we  find  them  not  overwhelm- 
ingly  great,  and  they  will  seem  less  great  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  same  kinds  of  mistakes  that  were  committed  in 
the  “good”  second  quarto  that  appeared  two  years  later.  Thus 
in  Q1  we  counted  12  examples  of  turned  letters  or  punctuation 
marks;  Q2  commits  11  such  errors.  Q1  displayed  21  mistakes 
involving  changed  letters,  Q2  20,  substantially  as  many.  In 
added  words,  QI  shows  a  slight  preponderance,  two  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  in  Q2;  and  in  the  changing  of  single  words  Q1 
shows  five,  Q2  only  one.  However,  in  all  the  other  kinds  of 
errors  the  preponderance  of  error  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  Q2, 
as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  tabulations: 


Added  letters 

Qi 

12 

Q2 

17 

Omitted  letters: 

Q1 

12 

Q2 

39 

Omitted  words: 

Qi 

2 

Q2 

12 

Graphic  errors: 

Q1 

2 

Q2 

25  (approx.) 

Omitting  from  our  calculations  the  miscellaneous  errors,  in 
which  Q1  and  Q2  are  not  always  comparable,  we  arrive  at  a 
total  of  69  errors  in  Q1  and  126  in  Q2.  The  former  has  73  pages 
of  actual  text,  the  latter  87;  therefore  in  Q1  we  find  an  average 


5  Notice  that  (a)  and  (b)  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  last  (E-K) 
portion. 

6  H.  R.  Plomer,  “The  Printers  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  and  Poems,” 
Library,  N.  S.,  VII  (1906).  153. 
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of  about  0.9  and  in  Q2  about  1.4  printer’s  mistakes  to  the  page. 
Since  a  considerable  amount  of  subjective  judgment  is  involved 
even  in  deciding  what  are  printer’s  errors  and  what  are  not, 
we  should  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  noticeable  quantitative 
difference  between  the  two  texts;  nevertheless,  it  reveals  the 
composition  and  press-work  of  Q1  as  certainly  no  worse  and 
possibly  somewhat  better  than  Q2. 

THE  COPYRIGHT  FOR  ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

The  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  not  entered  for 
copyright  by  Danter;  nor  was  it  entered  by  Cuthbert  Burby,  the 
publisher  of  the  second  quarto  in  1599.  However,  Burby  must 
have  acquired  some  kind  of  claim  to  the  book,  for  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Register  records  that  on  22  January  1606/7  Nicholas 
Ling  acquired  from  Burby  the  rights  to  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Love's  Labour  s  Lost ,  and  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew;  about  ten 
months  later  (19  November  1607)  these  and  thirteen  other 
books  were  transferred  to  John  Smethwick,  who  in  1609  pub¬ 
lished  the  third  quarto,  from  which  the  first  folio  text  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  eventually  printed.7 

Of  the  two  other  copies  transferred  to  Ling,  one,  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew ,  was  originally  entered  on  2  May  1594  to  Peter 
Short,  who  published  editions  in  1594  and  1596  "to  be  sold  by 
Cuthbert  Burbie,  at  his  shop  at  the  Royall  Exchange.”  There 
is  no  assignment  to  Burby  in  the  Register,  yet  somehow  he  had 
gained  the  right,  presumably  through  being  the  vendor  of  the 
books— which  was  probably  tantamount  to  being  publisher— 
of  transferring  the  copyright  to  Ling,  who  felt  sufficiently  se¬ 
cure  in  his  title  to  publish  an  edition  of  A  Shrew  in  1607. 
The  copyright  to  the  second  book,  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  shows 
an  even  more  tenuous  line  of  descent.  The  copy  was  not  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Register;  the  earliest  extant  edition  was  printed 
for  Burby  in  1598  by  William  White.  The  phrase  "Newly  cor- 

7  W.  W.  Greg,  Bibliography  of  the  English  Printed  Drama  (Oxford, 
•1939),  I.  22,  24. 
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rected  and  augmented”  on  the  title  has  led  scholars  to  suspect 
that  it  supersedes  an  earlier  and  possibly  corrupt  text,8  perhaps 
one  printed  by  Danter  himself.9  Thus  none  of  the  three  plays 
involved  in  this  transfer  of  copyrights  from  Burby  to  Ling 
shows  a  clear  sequence  of  title,  though  Burby’s  strongest  claim 
would  appear  to  arise  from  his  original  capacity  as  publisher 
of  A  Shrew. 

Let  us  now  look  into  Danter’s  trade  relations  with  Burby 
as  evidenced  by  title-pages  or  the  Stationers’  Register.  There 
are  at  least  six  extant  books  whose  entry  or  imprint  involves 
Danter  and  Burby:  Greene’s  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene 
(1592),  entered  to  Danter  6  October  1592;  Greene’s  History  of 
Orlando  Furioso  (1594),  entered  to  Danter  7  December  1593 
and  assigned  to  Burby  28  May  1594;  Robert  Wilson’s  Cobblers 
Prophecy  (1594),  entered  to  Burby  8  June  1594;  Richard  John¬ 
son’s  Most  Famous  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  (1596),  entered  to  Danter  20  April,  assigned  to  Burby 
6  September  1596;  Primaleon  of  Greece ,  Book  II  (1596);10  and 
Christopher  Middleton’s  Famous  History  of  Chinon  of  Eng¬ 
land  (1597),  entered  to  T.  Gosson  and  Danter  20  January  1596. 
Especially  interesting  to  us  are  the  two  books  whose  copyrights 
were  transferred  from  Danter  to  Burby,  Orlando  Furioso  and 
The  Seven  Champions ,  for  both  transfers  reserve  to  Danter  the 
right  to  print  the  books,11  and  thereby  imply  some  kind  of 
arrangement  between  the  printer  and  publisher.  Equally  inter- 


8  E.  K.  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare  (Oxford,  1930),  I.  333;  Greg, 

Bibliography  of  the  English  Printed  Drama ,  I.  245;  A.  W.  Pollard,  Shake¬ 

speare  Folios  and  Quartos  (1909),  p.  70. 

11  A.  W.  Pollard,  Shakespeare's  Fight  with  the  Pirates  (Cambridge,  1920), 
pp.  47,  48. 

in  Not  in  the  STC.  First  described  by  G.  R.  Hayes,  “Anthony  Munday’s 
Romances— A  Postscript,”  Library,  Ser.  4,  VII  (1926-27).  31-38.  Book  I 
(1595),  entered  to  Burby  10  August  1595,  and  another  edition  of  Book  II 
(1596)  are  both  described  as  printed  for  C.  Burby  in  the  STC  (20366  and 
20366a).  I  think  Danter  was  very  likely  the  printer  but  have  not  been 
able  to  inspect  the  copies. 

11  The  second  part  of  The  Seven  Champions  was  printed  for  Burby  by 
Allde  in  1597.  Either  Burby  went  back  on  his  word,  or  Danter  was  unable 
to  carry  out  the  printing  at  that  time. 
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esting  in  its  possible  implications  is  the  copyright  of  Chinon  of 
England.  The  joint  entry  to  Gosson  and  Danter  suggests  that 
the  book  was  a  partnership  venture;  there  is  no  record  of  an 
assignment  of  Gosson’s  share,  though  he  was  still  in  business 
when  the  book  was  published  (1597),  his  last  entry  in  the 
Register  appearing  on  6  November  1598. 12  Yet  Burby’s  name 
appears  in  the  imprint.  Hence  we  must  suppose  that  the  three 
stationers  had  come  to  an  agreement  that  was  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Register,  or  possibly  that  joint  entry  gave  each 
party  an  equal  right  to  dispose  of  a  book.  There  is  no  need  to 
presume  bad  faith  by  Danter;  he  had  previously  printed  at 
least  two  books  for  Gosson  (STC  5124  and  21294);  and  since 
most  of  his  work  was  trade-printing  for  other  stationers,13  he 
would  hardly  wish  to  antagonize  a  client. 

There  are  further  indications  from  Danter’s  own  entries  and 
books  that  mere  printing  of  a  book  without  entry  in  the  Regis¬ 
ter  established  a  stationer’s  right  to  a  book.  In  1596  Danter 
printed  A  Merry ,  Pleasant  and  Delectable  History  Between 
K.  Edward  the  Fourth  and  a  Tanner  of  Tamworth.  The  copy 
had  originally  been  entered  more  than  three  decades  before  by 
William  Griffith;  Danter  did  not  present  his  copy  for  transfer 
or  entry.  Evidently  the  copyright  was  regarded  as  derelict 
after  so  long  a  time.14  By  this  reprinting  Danter’s  right  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  William  White  to  arrange  with  Dan¬ 
ter’s  widow  for  a  transfer  of  the  copyright  for  this  book  and 
also  a  ballad  on  the  same  subject  which,  according  to  the 
Register,  Danter  had  also  printed,  both  transactions  being 
entered  6  October  1600.  Several  months  earlier  (24  December 
1599)  White  had  recorded  the  widow’s  assignment  of  Danter’s 
right  to  Richard  Johnson’s  History  of  Tom  o’  Lincoln  and  “the 

12  R.  B.  McKerrow,  Dictionary  of  Printers  .  .  .  1557-1640  (1910),  p.  115. 
Hereafter  cited  as  McKerrow,  Dictionary. 

13  About  70%  of  Danter’s  books  listed  in  the  STC  were  printed  for  others. 

14  “A  curious  provision,  as  early  as  1578,  was  that  if  a  book  was  out  of 
print  the  right  in  the  copy  lapsed,”  W.  W.  Greg  and  E.  Boswell,  Records 
of  the  Court  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  1576-1602  (1930),  p.  lxxiii.  Here¬ 
after  cited  as  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records. 
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history  of  Albions  quene,”  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
identify.  Neither  of  these  had  been  entered  by  Danter  during 
his  lifetime;  blit  presumably  he  had  printed  them,  and  thus 
established  a  copyright  for  himself  and  his  heirs.15  In  fact, 
printing  of  a  book  without  entry  may  have  constituted  a  firmer 
claim  sometimes  than  entry  without  printing.  In  1598,  the  year 
after  Danter  ceased  printing,  Thomas  Creede  issued  Henry 
Roberts’s  Honour  s  Conquest  (STC  21082)  which  Danter  had 
copyrighted  five  years  before  (5  March  1593)  but  presumably 
never  printed.  The  same  may  be  true  of  a  broadside  ballad, 
Luke  Huttons  Lamentation  ( STC  14032)  published  by  Thomas 
Millington,  also  in  1598,  despite  Danter’s  entry  of  the  title 
22  December  1595.  Neither  stationer  recorded  in  the  Register 
an  assignment  from  Danter  (if  alive)  or  his  relict,  though  of 
course  transfers  may  have  been  privately  arranged. 

Another  product  of  Danter’s  press,  the  first  quarto  of  Titus 
Andronicus,  may  also  throw  some  light,  indirect  perhaps,  on 
the  nature  of  his  relations  with  Burby.  This  was  entered  to 
Danter  on  6  February  1594,  printed  by  him,  and  published  by 
Edward  White  and  Thomas  Millington  in  that  year.  In  1600, 
at  least  a  year  after  Danter’s  decease,  White  published  a  sec¬ 
ond  quarto.  On  19  April  1602  Millington  assigned  the  copyright 
to  Thomas  Pavier;  nevertheless,  White  published  a  third  quarto 
in  1611.  Concerning  these  publications  and  transactions,  Greg 
observes,  “After  Danter’s  death  in  1599  both  White  and  Mill¬ 
ington  seem  to  have  based  a  claim  to  the  copy  on  the  fact  that 
they  had  acted  jointly  as  booksellers  for  the  original  edition.”16 
It  was  probably  by  virtue  of  a  similar  business  relationship 
that  William  Barley  in  1598  published,  with  Stafford  as  printer, 
Breton’s  Solemn  Passion  of  the  Soid’s  Love  ( STC  3696). 17 

15  They  are  not  among  Danter’s  titles  in  the  STC  and  probably  are  no 
longer  extant.  On  the  basis  of  his  study  of  the  Stationers’  records  Greg 
concludes  that  “the  Court  [of  the  Stationers’  Company]  does  seem  to 
have  recognized  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  claim  or  right  in  a  copy 
apart  from  entrance”  (Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  p.  lxx). 

10  Greg,  Bibliography  of  the  English  Drama,  I.  197. 

17  Sometime  after  12  January  1598;  see  C.  B.  Judge,  Elizabethan  Book- 
Pirates  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934),  pp.  176-177. 
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Danter  had  first  printed  this  in  1595  as  an  appendage  to  Marie 
Magdalen  s  Love  (STC  3665,  entered  24  July  1595),  and  Barley 
was  named  in  the  imprint  as  the  bookseller.18  On  20  September 
Danter  entered  A  Solemn  Passion,  but  seems  not  to  have 
printed  it  separately.  Evidently  then  if  a  printer  of  a  book  was 
dead,  a  stationer  could  claim  the  right  to  publish  or  assign  to 
others  a  book  that  he  had  originally  published  for  that  printer, 
even  though  the  copyright  remained  in  the  original  printer’s 
name. 

Thus  we  have  several  lines  of  evidence  which,  though  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  proof,  do  converge  toward  a 
general  conclusion.  We  have  observed  that  by  printing  certain 
books  Danter  seems  to  have  acquired  a  property  in  them  that 
survived  beyond  his  lifetime  and  was  assignable  by  his  wife 
even  though  they  had  never  been  formally  entered  as  his 
copies.  Similarily,  we  have  observed  that  publishers  of  two  of 
his  books,  Titus  Andronicus  and  A  Solemn  Passion  of  the  Soul’s 
Love,  appear  to  have  acquired  a  de  facto  if  not  de  jure  property 
in  the  book  after  Danter’s  death.  And  finally  we  find  that  Burby 
acted  as  the  publisher  of  at  least  six  books  with  which  Danter 
was  connected  as  printer  or  copyright  holder,  that  the  right  to 
print  two  of  them  was  expressly  reserved  to  Danter,  and  that 
publication  of  a  third  book,  Middleton’s  Chinon  of  England , 
which  came  out  in  the  same  year  as  Romeo  and  Juliet,  prob¬ 
ably  involved  negotiations  between  Danter  or  Burby  and  a 
third  party.  All  these  circumstances  lead  to  the  inference  that 
Burby  published  the  second  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  by 
virtue  of  some  relationship  already  existing  between  him  and 
Danter.19 


15  Danter  entered  the  copy  for  all  but  one  of  the  books  that  he  printed 
for  Barley,  who  was,  if  we  may  judge  from  extant  titles,  Danter’s  prin¬ 
cipal  publisher  or  bookseller. 

19  Possibly  Burby ’s  right  was  just  a  “squatter’s  claim,”  good  only  if  no 
one  contested  it.  A  few  years  later  he  was  assigned  the  rights  to  six 
of  Ralph  Jackson’s  copies.  Then  he  published  Edmund  Coote’s  English 
Schoolmaster,  which  was  not  among  the  six  copies  transferred  to  him  by 
Jackson  but  had  been  entered  jointly  to  Jackson  and  R.  Dexter  several 
years  before.  About  the  same  time  that  Burby  issued  the  Schoolmaster 
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The  omission  of  any  publisher  s  address  from  the  imprint  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  question;  it 
shows  fairly  clearly  that  Danter  himself  was  not  the  publisher, 
else  he  would  have  informed  prospective  buyers  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  shop.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  when  Danter  printed 
Nashe’s  Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden  in  1596  he  omitted 
the  address  from  the  imprint.  We  may  suppose  that  these  rare 
imprints  which  lack  a  bookseller’s  address— rare  because  Danter 
seldom  published  on  his  own  responsibility  but  was  primarily 
a  trade  printer— represent  books  that  he  printed  with  a  view 
of  selling  to  any  booksellers  who  would  dispose  of  them.20 
Someone  must  have  sold  books  of  this  sort  for  Danter;  and  I 
suggest  that  a  seller,  or  principal  seller,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
was  Cuthbert  Burby,  who  if  he  was  not  the  actual  publisher 
by  arrangement  with  Danter  regarded  himself  as  virtually  so. 

Professor  Pollard  has  suggested  that  Burby  did  not  have  to 
enter  his  copy  for  the  second  quarto,  because  the  first  quarto, 
was  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  “On 
Danter’s  death,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier  .  .  .  ,  they  [the 
Chamberlain’s  men]  gave  Cuthbert  Burby,  whom  we  must 
regard  as  the  first  of  their  confidential  publishers,  good  texts 
of  Loves  Labors  Lost  and  Romeo  and  Juliet”21  Burby  is  known 
to  have  published  about  a  dozen  plays.22  If  he  was  the  first 


Dexter  also  published  another  edition  of  the  same  work,  and  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  him  and  Burby  over  the  rights  was  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Assistants.  Though  both  parties  received  fines,  Burby’s  was 
much  heavier.  See  W.  W.  Greg,  “‘The  English  Schoolmaster’:  Dexter  v. 
Burby,  1602,”  Library,  Ser.  4,  XXIII  (1942-43).  90-93.  On  this  occasion 
a  fellow  Stationer  was  at  hand  to  dispute  Burby’s  claim.  But  when  Burby 
published  the  second  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1599  Danter’s  widow 
was  probably  not  in  a  position  to  oppose  him  even  if  she  learned  of  his 
act.  Since,  however,  Burby  was  able  to  obtain,  presumably  from  the 
Chamberlain’s  men,  a  good  text  of  RLJ  and  publish  it  in  1599,  his  was 
probably  stronger  than  a  squatter’s  claim. 

20  In  a  recent  study,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Imprint  in  Early  Printed 
Books,”  Library,  Ser.  4,  XXIV  (1943-44).  127,  Professor  M.  A.  Shaaber 
surmises  that  such  abbreviated  imprints  were  used  in  books  “for  which  a 
widely  dispersed  sale  was  expected.” 

21  Pollard,  Shakespeare’s  Fight,  pp.  48-49. 

22  Including  second  editions  of  several  of  them. 
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confidential  publisher  for  Shakespeare’s  acting  company,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  these  two  Shakespearian  plays  are  the 
only  authentic  Chamberlain’s  texts  which  he  obtained  from 
them.  So  long  as  his  dealings  were  above-board  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  acting  company  to  retain  him  as  its  “official”  pub¬ 
lisher.  After  these  two  plays  were  published,  however,  no  more 
Chamberlain’s  plays  issued  from  his  publishing  house.  This 
circumstance  is  rather  surprising  if  we  accept  Professor  Pol¬ 
lard’s  premises;  it  is  not  surprising  if  Burby,  as  publisher  of  the 
previous  surreptitious  texts,  had  already  acquired  a  practical 
copyright  on  them.  According  to  this  supposition,  the  players 
gave  Burby  the  manuscripts  of  the  “good”  texts  because  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  stationers  Burby  had  the  strongest  right  to 
publish  the  plays.  But  we  may  surmise  that  the  players  re¬ 
solved  that  he  would  get  no  more  work  from  them.  Indeed, 
Burby’s  record  would  not  be  very  clean  in  a  player’s  eyes. 
Among  the  plays  he  published  are  four  manifestly  corrupt  texts, 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew ,  Orlando  Furioso,  A  Knack  to  Know 
an  Honest  Man,  and  George  a  Green.  The  first  of  these,  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,  containing  passages  of  verse  printed  as 
prose  and  prose  printed  as  verse,  repetitions  of  phrases  and 
lines,  and  patch  word  borrowings  from  2  Henry  VI,  The  Shrew, 
Doctor  Faustus,  and  Tamburlane,  has  most  of  the  earmarks  of 
a  memorial  reconstruction.  Professors  Alexander23  and  Wil¬ 
son,24  and  Messrs.  Hart25  and  Duthie26  regard  it  as  such  a  pro- 


23  Peter  Alexander,  TLS  (16  Sept.  1926),  p.  614;  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI 
and  Richard  III  (Cambridge,  1929). 

24  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ed.  Wilson  (New  Shakespeare),  pp.  110, 
112-113,  119-120,  123.  Wilson’s  opinion  is  also  cited  by  Greg,  Two 
Elizabethan  Stage  Abridgements,  the  “ Battle  of  Alcazar ”  and  “ Orlando 
Furioso”  (Oxford,  1923),  p.  290  n.  Hereafter  cited  as  Greg,  Alcazar  and 
Orlando. 

25  Alfred  Hart,  RES,  XII.  27. 

26  G.  I.  Duthie,  The  Rad  Quarto  of  Hamlet  (Cambridge,  1941),  pp.  11 
n.,  47;  and  “The  Taming  of  A  Shrew  and  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew,” 
RES,  XIX  (1943).  337-356.  Though  not  presenting  the  evidence  as  fully 
as  does  Duthie,  H.  D.  Gray  is  of  substantially  the  same  mind:  see  his 
“The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,”  in  Renaissance  Studies  in  Honor  of  Hardin 
Craig  (Stanford  University,  1941),  pp.  133-141. 
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duction,  a  conclusion  with  which  my  own  investigation  agrees. 
Van  Dam  also  considers  it  a  bad  quarto,  but  regards  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  different  origin,  a  stenographic  report  of  a  performance 
improvised  by  actors  in  imitation  of  The  Shrew.27  If  most  recent 
scholars  are  agreed  on  its  shady  origins,  the  London  acting 
companies  must  have  been  even  more  acutely  aware  of  its  true 
nature  and  of  its  infringement  on  what  they  regarded  as  their 
best  interests.  The  next  of  Burby’s  bad  quartos,  Orlando 
Furioso  (1594),  W.  W.  Greg  in  Alcazar  and  Orlando  has  effec¬ 
tively  demonstrated  to  be  a  memorial  reconstruction,  probably 
by  a  group  of  actors  who  wished  to  create  a  prompt-copy  in 
order  to  bolster  their  failing  memories.  Though  Danter  made 
the  original  entry  of  the  copy,  the  responsibility  became  Burby’s 
when  he  had  the  rights  transferred  to  himself  and  assumed 
publication  of  the  book.  Two  years  later  (1596)  he  published 
his  third  bad  quarto,  A  Knack  to  Know  an  Honest  Man,  whose 
text  Chambers  describes  as  “confused  and  probably  surrepti¬ 
tious.”28  Kirschbaum  includes  it  in  his  list  of  bad  quartos.29 
My  own  inspection  of  the  play  convinces  me  that  it  is  probably 
a  bad  quarto  even  though  its  corruption  is  not  so  deep  as  texts 
like  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V,  Orlando  Furioso,  or  Fair 
Em.  Nevertheless,  it  is  bad  enough;  the  Admiral’s  men,  whose 
play  it  was,  must  not  have  enjoyed  seeing  it  in  print.  The  last 
of  this  group,  George  a  Green,  is  also  included  in  Kirschbaum’s 
census  of  bad  quartos,30  a  judgment  in  which  I  concur  after 
having  inspected  the  text.  Altogether,  Burby’s  record  as  a  play- 
publisher  is  not  very  savory.  Nearly  half  his  extant  plays  have 
a  sharp  odor  of  corruption  clinging  to  them. 

Danter  has  often  been  singled  out  as  a  particularly  notorious 
printer  of  surreptitious  play-texts;  actually,  his  record  is  not  so 
scandalous  as  Burby’s.  Eight  plays  are  known  to  have  come 
from  Danter’s  press  of  which  only  four  have  any  suspicion 

27  B.  A.  P.  Van  Dam,  “The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,”  English  Studies,  X 
(1928).  97-106. 

28  E.  K.  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage  (Oxford,  1923),  IV.  24. 

'Leo  Kirschbaum,  “A  Census  of  Bad  Quartos,”  RES,  XIV  (1938).  32. 

30  Ibid.,  40-42. 
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attaching  to  them.  Jack  Straw ,  which  he  entered  and  printed 
in  1593  (colophon,  1594)  has  been  characterized  as  “nothing 
but  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  play”;31  but  it  does  not  display 
any  of  the  qualities  to  be  found  in  the  acknowledged  bad 
quartos.  After  careful  study  of  the  text  I  can  not  regard  it  as 
a  bad  quarto.  Anyway,  the  imprint  declares  it  was  to  be  sold  by 
William  Barley,  who  therefore  assumed  or  at  least  shared  any 
guilt  in  uttering  a  corrupt  text.  Orlando  F arioso,  an  admitted 
bad  text,  we  have  already  discussed;  by  taking  over  the  copy¬ 
right  from  Danter,  Burby  assumed  the  responsibility  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  that  bad  text,  however  venal  Danter  may  have  been 
in  obtaining  it.  Danter  was  also  the  printer  of  The  Old  Wives’ 
Tale,  which  is  surely  a  memorial  reconstruction;  but  here 
Danter’s  hands  appear  entirely  clean,  for  he  merely  acted  as 
the  printer  for  Ralph  Hancock,  who  entered  the  copy,  and 
John  Hardy,  who  was  the  joint  bookseller.  There  remains  only 
Romeo  and  Juliet,32  the  most  notable  and  notorious  of  Danter’s 
productions.  This  is  certainly  a  bad  quarto;  it  is,  moreover,  the 
only  one  about  which  we  can  say  that  on  the  available  evidence 
the  burden  of  guilt  rests  on  Danter  for  bringing  it  before  the 
public.  Thus  when  we  finish  our  inventory  we  find  Danter’s 
total  output  of  known  bad  texts  is  smaller  than  Burby’s:  two33 
as  against  Burby’s  four;34  and  his  responsibility  is  still  smaller: 
only  one  as  against  Burby’s  four. 

Danter  was  certainly  in  more  than  his  share  of  hot  water 
during  his  brief  career  as  a  printer,  but  his  real  troubles  were 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Stationers’  Company  for  printing 
privileged  (i.e.,  monopolized)  books  and  with  the  Crown  au¬ 
thorities  for  printing  a  Catholic  prayer-book.  We  doubt  whether 
the  dramatic  companies  looked  on  him  as  a  menace. 

31  Greg,  Alcazar  and  Orlando,  p.  286  n. 

32  Dr.  Greg  in  his  Bibliography  of  the  English  Drama,  I.  193,  and  in  the 
Malone  Society  reprint,  pp.  v-vi,  suggests  that  Fair  Em  (1593)  was  per¬ 
haps  printed  by  Danter,  but  the  evidence  is  uncertain. 

33 1  am  considering  Orlando  Furioso  as  essentially  Burby’s  and  omitting 
Jack  Straw. 

34  And  two  of  these  he  published  in  second  editions,  A  Shrew  in  1596 
and  Orlando  Furioso  in  1599,  thereby  making  a  grand  total  of  six. 
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JOHN  DANTER’S  PRINTING  CAREER 

In  the  light  of  his  career,  John  Danter  is  perhaps  best  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  economists’  term  “marginal”;  for  not  only  was 
his  economic  status  marginal,  but  marginal  also  were  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  own  guild  and  the  nature  of  his  productions. 

The  printer  of  the  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
born  in  Eynsham,  Oxfordshire,  the  son  of  a  weaver.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  John  Day,  one  of  the  foremost  printers  of  that 
period,  in  1582,  at  which  time  his  father,  John  Danter,  Sr.,  was 
already  dead.  Though  the  notice  of  the  indenture  was  entered 
in  the  Register  apparently  in  July  1582,  the  actual  apprentice¬ 
ship  was  scheduled  to  begin  at  Michaelmas  (29  September) 
and  was  to  expire  eight  years  later.35  As  the  normal  term  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  was  not  less  than  seven  years  and  was  not  to 
expire  until  the  apprentice  had  reached  the  age  of  at  least  24 
years,36  we  may  calculate  that  Danter  was  born  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve-month  preceding  Michaelmas  1566. 

The  first  known  occurrence  of  Danter’s  irregular  activities 
took  place  when  about  half  of  his  apprenticeship  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  In  the  meantime,  about  two  years  after  Danter’s  inden¬ 
tures  were  signed,  his  master  John  Day  had  died  (23  July 
1584) ;37  and  since  Day’s  widow  appears  not  to  have  continued 
the  business,  her  supervision  of  her  deceased  husband’s  ap¬ 
prentices  must  have  been  only  nominal.  So  it  would  be  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  Danter  implicated  in  one  of  the  many  outbreaks 
of  piracy  on  privileged  books  in  1585  and  1586.38  Danter’s 
name  appears  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  events  which  were  first 
recorded  in  Hilary  term  1586,  when  Francis  Flower  and  his 
assigns  began  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  against 
Robert  Bourne,  Henry  Jefferson,  and  Edward  Smythe  for 
printing  2000  copies  of  the  Latin  Grammar  and  Accidence  con- 

3'’  Arber,  SR,  II.  114.  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  Middleton’s  Chinon 
of  England  (1597),  A2-A2v,  Danter  also  names  Eynsham  as  his  birthplace. 

r,,:  Arber,  SR,  I.  xxxix,  xli-xlii. 

;:T  E.  G.  Duff,  Century  of  the  English  Book  Trade,  (1905),  p.  39. 

18  For  a  detailed  account,  see  Judge,  Elizabethan  Book-Pirates,  ch.  IV. 
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trary  to  the  patent  held  by  Flower.39  Several  months  later,  on 
31  October  1586,  the  Wardens  of  the  Stationer’s  Company 
punished  the  offenders  by  seizing  a  press,  type,  and  printing 
materials  belonging  to  Robert  Bourne,  Henry  Jefferson,  and 
Lawrence  Tuck  which  had  been  used  to  print  this  edition. 
Edward  Smythe  had  meanwhile  disappeared  from  the  action 
and  Tuck  had  somehow  come  into  it.  This  seizure  was  one 
manifestation  of  the  increased  strenuousness  in  suppressing 
book-piracy  and  the  publication  of  seditious  books  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Star  Chamber  decrees  of  23  June  1586,  which  gave 
the  Company  increased  power  to  control  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  in  London.  In  the  same  month  of  October  the  presses  of 
two  other  men,  Anthony  Hill  and  Roger  Ward,  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed;  the  former  for  operating  a  press  without  being  a 
master  printer,  the  latter  for  printing  Warner’s  Albion’s  Eng¬ 
land ,  which  belonged  to  Thomas  Cadman,  and  four  “privileged” 
books:  the  Accidence ;  the  ABC  and  Little  Catechism,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Richard  Day;  and  the  Psalter  and  Primer  in  English,  be¬ 
longing  to  William  Seres.40  At  this  time  illegal  printing  activity 
must  have  been  rife.  And  when  compared  with  Roger  Ward’s 
boldness  in  printing  four  books  belonging  to  others,  Bourne, 
Jefferson,  and  Tuck  in  printing  one  privileged  book  seem 
almost  timorous.  Nevertheless,  on  3  November  Bourne,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  three  or  more  others  who  had  helped  print  the  book 
were  punished  by  being  disabled  from  printing  again  except 
as  journeymen  and  forbidden  ever  to  operate  a  printing  house 
of  their  own.  Among  the  three  or  more  others  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  acted  as  pressmen  was  our  John  Danter.41  Danter’s 
participation  in  this  venture  demonstrates,  I  think,  how  lax  was 
the  control  of  Day’s  widow  over  his  activities. 

What  happened  to  Danter,  still  an  apprentice,  after  this 

39  Arber,  SR,  II.  800-806. 

40  Greff  and  Boswell,  Records,  pp.  lxii,  20,  21. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  21.  The  others  were  Danter,  Gilbert  Lee,  and  Thomas  Dunne. 
Why  Tuck  escaped  the  more  drastic  punishment  of  being  prohibited  from 
being  an  independent  printer  is  not  explained.  No  further  record  of  him 
is  known. 
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sentence  is  not  known.  My  conjecture  that  he  continued  to  learn 
his  trade  under  Robert  Robinson  has  some  support  from  the 
registry  of  a  transfer  of  Danter’s  apprenticeship  from  Mistress 
Day,  “ alias  Stone,”  to  Robinson  on  15  April  1588,  the  term  to 
end  on  Michaelmas  1589. 42  According  to  the  original  articles 
of  indenture  the  apprenticeship  was  not  to  end  till  Michaelmas 
1590,  but  the  Register  records  that  Mistress  Day  “freely  remits” 
the  eighth  year  of  his  period.  Robinson  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  rebels  against  privileged  books  in  the  1585-1586 
eruption  of  piracy;  he  was  accused  of  printing  10,000  ABC’s 
and  2500  Accidences  and  made  no  denial  of  specific  accusa¬ 
tions.  No  record  of  punishment  for  his  misdeeds  has  come  to 
light;  nevertheless  he  must  in  some  way  have  appeased  the 
ire  of  the  Stationer’s  Company,  for  in  the  latter  half  of  1586 
we  find  him  granted  permission  to  print  two  books  whose 
copyrights  were  formerly  owned  by  Bynneman  and  John  Day 
respectively.  Thereafter  he  appears  to  have  led  a  career  suffi¬ 
ciently  respectable,  despite  a  few  fines  for  disorderly  printing, 
to  merit  his  elevation  to  the  livery  in  1596.  Thomas  Dunn,  one 
of  Danter’s  companions  in  the  1586  escapade  that  led  to  their 
being  disabled  from  printing,  was  also  associated  with  Robin¬ 
son  in  pirating  ABC’s  and  Accidences. 43  This  interlocking  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Robinson-Dunn  and  Dunn-Danter  plus  the  later 
transfer  of  Danter’s  apprenticeship  to  Robinson  points  to 
earlier  associations  between  Danter  and  Robinson.  My  surmise 
is  that  as  early  as  1585  Danter  helped  Robinson  print  the  ABC’s, 
which  belonged  by  patent  to  John  and  Richard  Day.  As  John 
Day’s  apprentice  Danter  would  have  been  peculiarly  useful 
to  Robinson.  Such  assistance  to  Robinson  was  doubtless  clan¬ 
destine  and  unknown  to  Mistress  Day.  After  Robinson  was 
restored  to  the  Company’s  good  graces,  however,  she  might 
have  been  glad  to  let  Danter  continue  under  Robinson’s  super¬ 
vision.  The  formal  transfer  of  apprenticeship  in  1588  would 
then  have  the  purpose  of  regularizing  a  pre-existent  arrange- 

42  Arber,  SR,  II.  151. 

43  Judge,  Elizabethan  Book-Pirates,  pp.  63-72,  79-85. 
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ment.  The  reference  to  her  in  the  Register  as  “alias  Stone” 
suggests  her  recent  remarriage;  in  the  epitaph  which  she  pro¬ 
vided  for  John  Day’s  grave  at  Little  Bradley,  Suffolk,  she  de¬ 
scribes  herself  as  “mourning  long  for  being  left  alone,”44  and 
four  years  a  widow  would  be  long  enough  by  Elizabethan 
standards.  Since  marriage  to  a  man  outside  the  guild  would 
terminate  her  privileges  in  the  Stationer’s  Company,  she  would 
need  to  dispose  of  her  responsibilities  quickly.  In  the  same  year 
that  Danter’s  apprenticeship  was  transferred  Robinson  had 
bought  Henry  Middleton’s  printing  stuff  from  his  widow.45 
This  stock  included  three  presses  which  thereby  placed  him 
among  the  owners  of  the  largest  London  printing  houses; 
Robinson  was  therefore  probably  glad  to  have  Danter’s  services 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  longer  without  paying  journeyman’s 
wages.  When  the  term  of  the  modified  indentures  was  over 
(30  September  1589),  Robinson  presented  Danter  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  be  sworn  and  admitted  a  freeman.46  In  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may  presume  that  Danter 
continued  in  Robinson’s  employ  as  a  journeyman. 

We  recall  that  in  1586  Danter  was  prohibited  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  ever  being  a  master  printer.  In  1591,  however,  we 
find  him  slipping  into  his  own  printing  house  by  the  back  door, 
as  it  were.  On  3  August  the  Stationers’  Company  allowed  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoskins  to  take  as  partners  Henry  Chettle  and  John 
Danter,  with  the  proviso  that  Hoskins  should  permit  neither 
Danter  nor  Chettle  to  take  his  place  as  a  master  printer  without 
the  permission  of  the  wardens  and  assistants.47  There  being  no 
record  of  disorderly  conduct  by  Chettle  before  or  after  this 
time,  it  appears  that  the  Court  of  Assistants  were  still  mindful 
of  Danter’s  apprentice-period  irregularities  when  they  went 
out  of  their  way  to  attach  this  limitation  and  evidently  hoped 
that  by  not  giving  him  an  inch,  they  might  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  take  an  ell. 

44  F.  A.  Mumby,  Publishing  and  Bookselling  (New  York,  1931),  p.  76. 

15  McKerrow,  Dictionary,  p.  231. 

48  Arber,  SR,  II.  706. 

4‘  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  p.  38. 
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At  least  four  titles  were  products  of  this  partnership:  (1) 
Henry  Smith,  The  Affinity  of  the  Faithful ,  entered  to  Ling 
12  September,  which  according  to  the  imprint  was  printed  by 
Hoskins  and  Chettle  for  Nicholas  Ling  and  John  Busby  in 
1591. 48  This  was  an  8°;  a  16°  second  edition  in  that  year  was 
printed  for  the  same  publishers  without  naming  any  printer 
in  the  imprint.  I  have  not  seen  the  latter  book.  (2)  Henry  Smith, 
A  Fruitful  Sermon  (1591),  printed,  according  to  the  colophon, 
by  Hoskins,  Chettle,  and  Danter  for  Ling.  (3)  T[homas] 
L[odge],  Catharos,  n.d.,  which  was  entered  to  Chettle  on 
17  November  1591  and  printed  by  Hoskins  and  Danter  for 
John  Busby.  (4)  Nicholas  Gyer,  The  English  Phlebotomy, 
printed  by  Hoskins  and  Danter  for  Andrew  Maunsell  in  1592. 
As  we  shall  shortly  discover,  about  a  year  and  a  half  later 
Danter  and  Chettle  were  engaged  in  a  dispute  that  had  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  which  may  signify  that  relations  between 
two  of  the  parties  were  not  congenial.  At  any  rate,  this  partner¬ 
ship  seems  to  have  endured  no  longer  than  a  year;  for  on 
7  August  1592,  one  year  and  four  days  after  the  agreement 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  we  find  the  Com¬ 
pany  allowing  Danter  to  print  Vives’  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
Woman  (printed  by  Danter  in  that  year)  and  Golding’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Metamorphoses  (printed  by  Danter  in  1593),  for 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  sixpence  in  the  pound  toward  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor.49  The  Metamorphoses  was  one  of  a  long  in¬ 
ventory  of  copyrights  owned  by  the  privileged  printers  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  disgorge  in  1583,  largely  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  piracies  led  by  John  Wolfe.  These  copies  were 
given  up  to  the  Company,  which  could  permit  indigent  mem¬ 
bers  to  print  them  on  condition  that  they  pay  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  presumably  from  the  receipts,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.50  Vives’  Instruction  is  not  in  this  fist.  Originally  one  of 


48  The  Folger  Library  has  a  copy  bearing  the  imprint  of  W.  Hoskins 
and  J.  Danter  for  N.  Ling  and  J.  Busbie.  I  have  not  been  able  to  inspect  this 
book. 

Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  p.  42. 

Arber,  SR,  II.  788-789. 
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Thomas  Berthelet’s  books,  perhaps  it  was  later  given  up  to  the 
Company,  or  possibly  it  was  a  derelict  copyright  which  mem¬ 
bers  might  take  up  upon  the  death  of  another  stationer  or  after 
the  passage  of  many  years  without  reprinting.51  As  we  have 
noted  already,  this  privilege  had  been  granted  to  needy  sta¬ 
tioners  as  early  as  1578.52  Giving  Danter  permission  contains  at 
least  two  implications :  that  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing;  and  that  he  had  slipped  into  the  status  of  a  master  printer 
despite  the  Court’s  earlier  precautions,  for  the  record  is  a  tacit 
admission  of  Danter’s  right  to  print  for  himself.  Danter  was  now 
embarked,  though  precariously,  upon  his  career  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  printer. 

His  first  shop  was  situated  in  Duck  Lane,  near  Smithfield,53 
whence  for  example  he  issued  his  edition  of  The  Three  Ladies 
of  London  in  1592;  later  in  that  year  or  early  in  1593  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Hosier  Lane,  near  Holborn  Conduit.54  In  the  period 
of  1592  and  1593  we  note  15  books  printed  by  Danter,  ten  in 
1592  but  only  five  in  1593;  however,  this  decrease  may  well  be 
the  result  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time;  for  his  entries  in  the 
Register  doubled,  increasing  from  nine  in  1592  to  eighteen  in 
1593.  Aside  from  the  books  cited  in  the  previous  paragraphs 
and  some  issues  of  Nashe’s  Strange  News ,  all  his  books  during 
this  biennium  were  printed  for  other  men,  William  Barley 
being  the  principal  one,  especially  in  1593,  when  all  of  Danter’s 
recorded  trade  printing  was  done  for  him.  These  years  also 
witnessed  Danter’s  first  ventures  into  play-printing,  Wilson’s 
Three  Ladies  of  London  in  1592  and  Jack  Straw  in  1593-94; 
neither  displays  any  textual  irregularities.  The  first  edition  of 


51  Ibid.,  p.  784. 

2  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  pp.  lxxiii,  5. 

53  McKerrow  ( Dictionary ,  p.  84)  says  that  he  went  to  Duck  Lane  in  late 
1591,  but  I  find  no  evidence  from  Danter’s  imprints. 

54  McKerrow,  Dictionary,  p.  83.  The  approximate  period  for  the  change 
to  Hosier  Lane  may  be  suggested  by  his  edition  of  Nashe’s  Strange  News 
(STC  18377),  entered  12  lanuary  1593  but  bearing  the  date  1592,  which 
gives  the  Hosier  Lane  address  in  the  imprint.  F.  R.  Johnson  ( Library ,  Ser. 
4,  XV  (1934-35).  221)  offers  evidence  that  the  book  was  printed  prior  to 
its  entry. 
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The  Three  Ladies  had  been  printed  by  Roger  Ward  in  1584 
without  entry,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  transfer  of  copyright 
to  Danter.  This  failure  to  register  or  transfer  may  hide  some 
copyright  irregularity,  but  just  as  likely  Danter  took  it  as  a 
derelict  copyright.  At  this  time  Ward  was  having  too  much 
trouble  with  the  Company  authorities  about  his  own  piracies  to 
offer  much  protest  if  Danter  was  using  his  copyrights.55 

Despite  the  growing  business  suggested  by  Danter’s  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  copy  entries,  his  course  was  not  smooth.  The 
Register  reveals  that  2/6  was  paid  out  for  a  “warrant”  for 
Danter  on  3  March  1593, 56  though  no  reason  for  its  issuance 
is  given.  An  incident  following  hard  upon  it  may  have  some 
connection.  On  5  March  the  Court  of  Assistants  appointed 
Thomas  Dawson  and  Thomas  Orwin  to  be  arbitrators  of  two 
disputes:  one  between  Danter  and  Cuthbert  Burby,  the  other 
between  Danter  and  his  former  partner,  Henry  Chettle.  The 
disputants  entered  into  bonds  of  six  pounds  each  that  they 
would  accept  the  arbitrators’  judgment.57  No  information  is 
provided  about  the  nature  of  the  controversies  nor  any  record 
of  the  decision.  Nothing  in  entries  or  extant  copies  offers  any 
clue  to  the  dispute  between  Danter  and  Chettle.  The  dispute 
cannot  have  caused  bad  blood  between  them  if  Jenkins  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  supposing— and  his  reasoning  is  persuasive— that  Chettle 
was  for  long  Danter’s  compositor,  possibly  till  1596  or 
1597.58 

A  recent  article  offers  a  clue  to  the  dispute  between  Burby 
and  Danter;  it  may  be  connected  with  the  printing  of  Axiochus , 
the  first  book  that  Burby  entered  in  the  Register  (1  May  1592) 
after  he  was  made  free  of  the  Company  (13  January).59  John 
Charlewood  printed  the  first  sheet  (sig  fl,  containing  the  pre¬ 
liminary  matter)  and  the  last  sheet  (sig  D).  However,  from  the 


r'  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  pp.  36-37;  Arber,  SR,  I.  546. 

58  Arber,  SR,  I.  561. 

57  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  p.  46. 

H  Harold  lenkins,  Life  and  Work  of  Henry  Chettle  (1934),  pp.  16-18. 
5J  McKerrow,  Dictionary,  p.  55. 
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evidence  of  ornaments  and  a  factotum,  Marshall  Swan  has 
shown  that  the  remainder  (sigs  A-C)  was  probably  Danter's 
work.60  When  preliminary  matter  of  a  book  has  signatures 
different  from  the  alphabetic  sequence  of  the  text  itself,  it  can 
generally  be  taken  as  composed  and  printed  after  the  other 
sheets.61  Thus  it  would  appear  that  Danter  began  printing  this 
volume  (sigs  A-C),  but  that  for  some  reason  he  did  not  com¬ 
plete  it,  the  rest  of  the  job  being  turned  over  to  Charlewood, 
who  printed  sigs  D  and  If  in  that  order.  Here  then  is  real  matter 
for  controversy:  How  much  should  Danter  receive  for  his 
share  of  the  work?  As  for  the  puzzling  entry  about  the  “war¬ 
rant”  for  Danter,  perhaps  it  arose  from  Burby’s  or  Chettle’s 
efforts  to  gain  legal  redress  in  the  Queen’s  courts,  whereas 
the  appointment  of  arbitrators  represented  the  Company’s 
efforts  to  handle  the  matter  “out  of  court”  or  to  deal  with  those 
aspects  of  the  dispute  which  lay  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
law  court. 

The  next  year,  1594,  was  Danter’s  most  ambitious  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  33  entries  in  the  Register,  his  high  point;  the  extant 
titles  appear  not  so  great,  ten  by  my  count.  It  was  also  the  year 
of  his  greatest  production  of  dramatic  texts:  Orlando  Furioso, 
Titus  Andronicus,  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War ,  and  The  Cob¬ 
blers  Prophecy.  Moreover,  on  19  June  of  this  year  Danter  en¬ 
tered  a  “Godfrey  of  Bulloigne  with  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem” 
and  “the  lyfe  and  Death  of  Heliogabilus.”  The  former  entry 
may  represent  Thomas  Hey  wood’s  The  Four  Prentices  of 
London  (1615,  STC  13321)  instead  of  an  undated  edition  of 
Carew’s  translation  of  Tasso,  as  given  by  the  STC  (23697a). 
Heliogabilus  is  not  extant. 

From  the  title-page  of  the  Wounds  of  Civil  War  we  find  that 
he  had  changed  his  place  of  business  by  this  year.  The  im¬ 
print  informs  readers  that  copies  “are  to  be  sold  at  the  Sign 

11  M.  W.  S.  Swan,  “The  Sweet  Speech  and  Spenser’s  Axiochus,”  ELH,  XI 
(1944).  164-165.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  a  copy  of  Axiochus. 

61 R.  B.  McKerrow,  Introduction  to  Bibliography  (Oxford,  1928),  pp. 
158-159. 
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of  the  Sunne  in  Paul’s  Church-yard.”  According  to  the  Index 
of  Signs  in  McKerrow’s  Dictionary,  the  Sign  of  the  Sun  in 
Paul’s  Churchyard  was  occupied  successively  by  Abraham 
Kitson  and  Richard  Bankworth.62  Kitson  gave  up  the  shop  and 
Bankworth  established  himself  there  in  this  very  year;63  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  how  Danter  could  have  occupied  it 
in  the  interim  between  Kitson  and  Bankworth.  All  the  same, 
there  is  some  confirmation  from  2  Return  from  Parnassus  that 
at  one  time  Danter  had  a  shop  in  or  near  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
At  the  close  of  Act  I,  sc.  ii,  Ingenioso  tells  his  companion 
Judicio  that  he  has  an  appointment  to  meet  Danter  in  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  where  they  are  to  “have  some  traffic  .  .  .  about  a 
little  book.”  The  play  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  1601, 64 
a  long  while  after  Danter’s  death:  so  the  most  we  can  infer  is 
that  during  some  part  of  his  career  Danter  conducted  business 
in  this  district. 

Since  1594  marks  the  peak  of  Danter’s  fortunes,  this  is  a 
convenient  place  to  survey  briefly  his  output  and  business  re¬ 
lationships,  after  which  we  can  view  his  decline  and  eclipse. 
When  Ingenioso  meets  Danter  (2  Return  from  Parnassus,  I.  iii), 
they  chaffer  over  the  book  that  Ingenioso  wishes  to  sell.  Trying 
to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  his  wares,  Ingenioso  assures 
the  printer,  “I  tell  thee  this  libel  of  Cambridge  has  much  fat 
and  pepper  in  the  nose;  it  will  sell  sheerly  underhand,  when 
all  these  books  of  Exhortations  and  Catechisms  lie  moulding 
on  thy  shopboard.”  Danter  reminds  the  author  that  he  lost 
money  by  Ingenioso’s  last  book  and  intimates  that  many  others 
have  paid  “largely  for  the  printing  of  their  inventions”;  never¬ 
theless,  he  offers  40  shillings  and  an  “odd  pottle  of  wine.”  In¬ 
genioso  then  goes  on  to  describe  more  fully  his  book,  A 
Chronicle  of  Cambridge  Cuckolds,  whereupon  Danter  bursts 

02  McKerrow,  Dictionary,  p.  318. 

m  Ibid.,  pp.  165,  17. 

04  The  Return  from  Parnassus  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,  ed.  Arber 
(Westminster,  1895),  p.  xii;  S.  R.  Golding,  “The  ‘Parnassus’  Plays,”  Nl?Q, 
CLIII  (19  November  1927).  363-366;  J.  B.  Leishman,  “The  Text  of  the 
Parnassus  Plays,”  RES,  XVIII  (1942).  395-412. 
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out,  “Oh,  this  will  sell  gallantly.  I’ll  have  it,  whatsoever  it  cost/’ 

The  description  of  a  book  with  much  fat  and  pepper  in  the 
nose,  that  will  sell  sheerly  underhand,  suggests  that  Danter 
had  gained  a  reputation  as  a  publisher  of  off-color  books, 
scandalous  if  not  salacious,  which  he  purveyed  on  the  sly. 
Although  the  reputation  may  have  been  deserved,  there  is  no 
confirmation  from  his  entries  or  extant  titles,65  possibly  because 
these  were  the  last  kinds  of  books  that  a  stationer  would  enter 
and  the  least  likely  to  survive  to  the  present  day.  During  his 
lifetime  Danter  entered  about  80  titles  in  the  Register.  Of  these, 
over  half  are,  or  appear  to  be,  ballads,  none  of  which  are  listed 
in  the  Short  Title  Catalogue.  Judging  from  the  titles,  their 
contents  must  have  been  harmless  enough,  being  concerned 
with  last  confessions  of  condemned  criminals,  extraordinary 
news  events,  the  stories  of  current  dramatic  successes,  and  the 
like.  What  they  really  show  is  Danter’s  marginal  status;  for 
ballads  constituted  the  dregs  and  crumbs  of  the  publishing 
business  of  that  period.  Considering  his  earlier  request  to  print 
the  Metamorphoses  and  The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman, 
books  reserved  for  poor  stationers  and  evidently  allowed  him 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  considering  the  great  preponder¬ 
ance  of  ballad  entries,  we  have  pretty  strong  testimony  to  his 
precarious,  sub-marginal  fortunes. 

However,  there  may  be  some  pith  in  Ingenioso’s  gibe  about 
exhortations  and  catechisms  moulding  on  Danter’s  shelves.  We 
find  only  some  eight  entries  of  copies  concerned  with  religion, 
including  sermons,  and  six  or  seven  extant  titles.  The  relative 
paucity  of  such  entries  betokens  unsatisfactory  sales  in  Danter’s 
own  ventures;  most  of  his  extant  religious  books  were  done 
for  other  stationers.  On  the  other  hand,  about  15  of  Danter’s 
surviving  books  are  by  writers  who  won  some  sort  of  niche  in 
the  literature  of  the  time;  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know 
whether  the  printing  costs  of  some  of  these  were  defrayed  or 
partly  defrayed  by  the  authors  themselves,  as  the  character 

65  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  allusion  is  to  works  like  those  of  the 
Nashe-lIarvey-Greene  literary  flyting  that  Danter  published  for  Nashe. 
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Danter  hinted  to  Ingenioso.  The  most  important  of  these 
“literary”  writers  was  Thomas  Nashe,  for  whom  Danter  printed 
Strange  News  (several  issues),  The  Terrors  of  the  Night,  and 
Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden.  In  the  latter  work  Nashe, 
defending  Danter’s  wife  against  Gabriel  Harvey’s  charge  that 
she  was  a  foul-mouthed  shrew  and  a  blab,66  retorts,  “In  all  the 
time  I  have  lyne  in  her  House,  and  as  long  as  I  have  knowen 
her,  I  never  saw  anie  such  thing  [i.e.,  a  shrewish  tongue]  by 
her.”67  Besides  the  uncertain  biographical  details  about  Dan- 
ter’s  marital  life,  Nashe’s  words  point  to  some  kind  of  business 
relationship  with  Danter.  McKerrow  suggests  that  Nashe  may 
have  acted  “in  the  capacity  of  corrector  of  the  press  or  literary 
adviser.”  His  residence  with  Danter,  McKerrow  thinks,  may 
have  begun  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1593  and  lasted  till  late 
1595. 68  In  1592  Danter  published  two  of  Robert  Greene’s  works. 
The  Black  Book’s  Messenger  and  The  Repentance  of  Robert 
Greene.  The  popularity  of  Green’s  writings  and  his  own  poverty 
preclude  his  paying  for  their  printing;  and  in  any  case  it  was 
probably  not  Danter  but  the  publishers,  Nelson  and  Burby 
respectively,  who  risked  being  out  of  pocket.  However,  such 
lesser  works  as  Tears  of  Fancy  by  Thomas  Watson  (Danter  for 
Barley,  1593)  or  The  Affectionate  Shepherd  by  Richard  Barn- 
field  (Danter  for  T.G.  and  E.N.,  1594)  may  have  been  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  authors. 

As  for  the  other  types  of  literature,  Danter  entered  six  plays 
and  printed  eight;  entered  one  news  pamphlet  and  printed 
three;  entered  five  prose  romances  (or  titles  sounding  like  them) 
and  printed  three;  and  entered  some  ten  miscellaneous  copies 
and  printed  half  a  dozen. 

His  trade  printing  for  fellow  stationers  is  fairly  diversified. 
William  Barley,  for  whom  Danter  printed  at  least  ten  books, 
stands  out  as  the  most  considerable  publisher.  In  1593,  as  pre- 

66  G.  Harvey,  Pierce's  Supererogation,  in  Prose  Works  of  G.  Harvey, 
ed.  Grosart  (1884-85),  II.  228-229. 

67  Works  of  Nashe,  ed.  McKerrow  (1910),  III.  115. 

08  Ibid.,  V.  28. 
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viously  observed,  all  of  Danter’s  extant  trade-printing  was  done 
for  Barley.  The  connection,  which  began  in  Danter’s  first  year 
as  printer  (1592),  endured  throughout  most  of  his  career: 
Danter  printed  at  least  one  book  for  Barley  in  1594,  three  in 
1595,  and  one  in  1596.  Second  in  importance  was  Cuthbert 
Burby,  for  whom  Danter  printed  at  least  five  books.  Third  was 
William  Jones69  with  three;  then  Thomas  Man  and  Thomas 
Gosson,  two  apiece.  For  each  of  the  following  men  he  printed 
at  least  one  book:  Thomas  Nelson,  Andrew  Maunsell,  Thomas 
Winnington,  John  Busby,  and  the  joint  publishers  Hancock  and 
Hardy,  Gubbin  and  Newman,  and  White  and  Millington.70 

We  now  pick  up  the  thread  of  Danter’s  career  after  1594.  In 
1595  Henry  Chettle’s  name  reappears  when  Danter  printed 
(for  Thomas  Gosson)  Chettle’s  Piers  Plainness’  Seven  Years’ 
Prenticeskip.  During  much  of  this  same  year,  it  will  be  recalled, 
Thomas  Nashe  was  probably  living  and  working  at  Danter’s 
house.  In  the  following  year,  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  Nashe’s  Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden  was  pub¬ 
lished.71  Amidst  his  reply  to  Gabriel  Harvey’s  attacks,  Nashe 
quotes  a  letter  from  Chettle  signed  “Your  old  Compositor”  in 
which  Chettle  offers,  when  Nashe’s  book  is  ready  for  the  press, 
to  “square  &  set  it  out  in  Pages.”72  This  letter  could,  of  course, 
have  been  written  any  time  after  1593,  when  Harvey  in 
Pierce’s  Supererogation  had  accused  Nashe  of  wronging  Chet¬ 
tle.  However,  Chettle’s  description  of  himself  as  Nashe’s  old 
compositor  takes  on  special  significance  when  we  recall  that 
Nashe’s  Strange  News  (1592)  and  Terrors  of  the  Night  (1594) 
were,  like  Chettle’s  Piers  Plainness’  and  Nashe’s  Have  With 
You,  printed  by  Danter.  Even  more  significant  is  Chettle’s  letter 
to  Anthony  Munday’s  Primaleon  of  Greece  (Book  2),  printed 

69  Probably  the  second  of  the  three  William  Joneses  listed  in  McKerrow’s 
Dictionary,  p.  160. 

70  These  figures  include  the  period  of  his  partnership  with  Hoskins 
and  Chettle.  Of  course  all  these  calculations  bear  the  implicit  qualification 
of  being  extant  books  listed  in  the  STC.  Doubtless  he  printed  more;  many 
others  may  be  extant  but  not  recorded. 

71  Works  of  Nashe,  ed.  McKerrow,  V.  28-29. 

72  Ibid.,  III.  131. 
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by  Danter  for  Cuthbert  Burby  (1596),  in  which  Chettle  signs 
himself  as  “H.  C.  Printer”  and  speaks  of  himself  as  having  fur¬ 
thered  the  publication  of  the  book  even  though  he  had  “long 
loytered”  away  from  the  printing-house.  All  this  is,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  evidence  which  leads  Jenkins  to  suppose  that 
about  this  time  Chettle  worked  in  Danter’s  printing-house.73 

Storm  clouds  were  meanwhile  gathering  over  Danter’s  head. 
In  the  Company’s  accounts  for  the  period  of  15  July  1595  to 
15  July  1596  we  find  a  series  of  entries  for  payments  on  activi¬ 
ties  connected  with  Danter’s  arrest:  1/8  for  expenses  in  bringing 
Danter’s  man,74  one  forme,  and  one  “heape”  to  the  Stationers’ 
Hall;  3/-  for  fetching  him  (PDanter  or  his  man)  out  of  the 
Counter;  2/6  for  going  to  Lambeth  and  back,  and  3/6  for 
transporting  Danter’s  press  to  the  Hall.75  The  dates  of  this 
series  of  events  cannot  be  defined  very  clearly.  The  last  item 
with  a  definite  date  that  precedes  them  concerns  the  bringing  of 
Abel  Jeffe’s  press  to  the  Hall  on  3  December  1595. 76  A  few 
items  after  the  Danter  entries  comes  the  payment  of  3/-  to 
the  Porter  for  attendance  during  the  week  of  the  Election  Day 
dinner.  Greg  concludes  that  the  Election  dinner  commonly 
took  place  on  the  Sunday  following  St.  Peter’s  Day  (29  June).77 
In  1596  this  Sunday  fell  on  4  July.  Thus  the  events  fall  within 
a  maximum  range  of  3  December  1595  to  4  July  1596.  The 
compiler  of  Danter’s  biography  in  McKerrow’s  Dictionary, 
probably  H.  R.  Plomer,  connects  these  arrests  and  seizures 
with  Danter’s  printing  of  the  Jesus  Psalter.  This  assumption  in¬ 
volves  the  unlikely  supposition  that  Danter  printed  the  book, 
off  and  on  perhaps,  for  over  a  year;  for,  as  we  shall  shortly 
discover,  explicit  evidence  of  his  suppression  for  printing  the 
Psalter  places  the  raid  in  Lent  of  1597,  several  months  later. 
More  likely  the  seizure  in  early  1596  was  the  outcome  of  some 

7  Jenkins,  Life  and  Work  of  Henry  Chettle,  pp.  15-19. 

71  This  may  have  been  John  Boulter,  who  finished  his  apprenticeship 
in  1602  (Arber,  SR,  II.  734). 

75  Ibid.,  I.  580. 

70  Ibid.,  p.  579. 

77  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  p.  xxvi. 
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other  illicit  venture.  About  this  time  there  is  a  flurry  of  piracy 
discernible  in  the  records  of  the  Stationers’  Company:  James 
Roberts  and  Edward  Venge  were  ordered  on  1  September  1595 
to  cease  printing  the  ABC  (Richard  Day’s  patent)  and  to  bring 
to  the  Hall  all  leaves  that  had  been  printed;78  Valentine  Simmes 
was  found  printing  Accidences  (Francis  Flower’s  patent)  and 
his  punishment  was  decreed  on  27  September;  about  a  month 
later  (29  October)  Edward  Allde  was  enjoined  from  printing 
“breves”  of  letters  patent,  a  privilege  belonging  to  Thomas 
Purfoot;  and  on  9  February  1596  two  of  Roger  Ward’s  presses 
and  printing  materials  were  ordered  to  be  made  unserviceable 
for  printing  as  punishment  for  printing  the  Primer  (William 
Seres’  patent).79  Danter’s  arrest  was  probably  the  consequence 
of  similar  activities.  As  will  appear  shortly,  his  name  was 
later  coupled  with  Walter  Venge,  evidently  related  to  Edward 
Venge,  mentioned  above,  as  illicit  printer  of  Accidences ;  Ed¬ 
ward  Venge  was  also  implicated  in  the  later  affair.  The  raid 
must  have  had  a  serious  effect  on  Danter’s  activities;  in  1595 
his  entries  had  diminished  to  ten,  less  than  two  thirds  of  those 
in  the  previous  year,  and  in  1596  they  were  only  seven.80 

Two  other  signs  point  to  the  supposition  that  Danter’s  for¬ 
tune  was  at  an  ebb  about  this  time.  One  is  his  entry  on 
8  November  1596  of  Pedro  Mexia’s  Forest  or  Collection  of 
Histories.  This,  like  the  earlier  Metamorphoses,  was  one  of  the 
copyrights  that  had  in  1584  been  delivered  to  the  Company  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  printers.81  It  looks  as  though  Danter  once 
again  had  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  Company.  The  other 
testimony  is  Danter’s  own  dedicatory  epistle  to  Christopher 
Middleton’s  Chinon  of  England,  entered  by  Danter  and  Gosson 
on  20  January  1596  but  printed  by  Danter  for  Burby  in  1597. 
The  epistle  is  dedicated  to  Edward  Stanley,  later  Sir  Edward 

7S  Ibid.,  pp.  xix-xx. 

70  Ibid.,  pp.  52-53. 

81  The  first  three  were  entered  in  January;  then  there  is  a  three-month 
lapse  before  the  fourth  entry.  The  seizures  and  arrests  mentioned  above 
may  account  for  the  hiatus. 

81  Arber,  SR,  II.  788. 
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Stanley,  grandson  of  the  third  Earl  of  Derby.  Eynsham,  Dan¬ 
ter’s  birthplace,  was  one  of  Stanley’s  lordships,  though  he  re¬ 
sided  elsewhere.82  Danter  confesses  this  is  the  first  book  he 
‘‘ever  had  power  to  dedicate.”  The  opening  sentence,  more¬ 
over,  suggests  that  he  hoped  to  receive  some  remuneration: 
"Sir,  were  I  not  more  comforted  with  assurance  of  your  Gen¬ 
erous  disposition,  then  perswaded  of  anie  merit  on  my  part,  by 
offering  the  Patronage  of  this  Historie  to  your  hands;  I  should 
as  certainly  dispaire  of  the  acceptaunce,  as  I  am  uncertain 
whether  it  bee  worthie  to  bee  accepted.”  (A2) 

Whether  Stanley  came  to  Danter’s  assistance  we  do  not 
know.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  in  desperation,  he  had  turned  to 
printing  the  Jesus  Psalter ,  a  Catholic  devotional  book  which 
he  must  have  realized  was  almost  worth  his  life  to  bring  from 
his  press.  Some  time  during  Lent  1597  (9  February -27  March) 
his  house  was  raided,  where  two  presses  with  types,  formes, 
and  cases  used  for  printing  the  Psalter  were  found  and  con¬ 
fiscated.  On  10  April  the  Court  of  Assistants  ordered  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  made  unserviceable  for  printing.83  As  I  shall 
demonstrate  later,  there  is  considerable  reason  to  suppose  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  going  through  the  press  at  this  time 
and  that  its  completion  was  interrupted  by  the  seizure  of 
Danter’s  presses. 

Printing  a  Catholic  manual  certainly  looks  like  a  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  matter;  it  is  therefore  puzzling  that  no  documents  relative 
to  Danter’s  case  have  yet  come  to  light.84  Perhaps  the  real 
culprit  was  Danter’s  apprentice,  John  Boulter,  who  a  few  years 
later  (?1600)  was  implicated  in  printing  Catholic  books  (Mc- 
Kerrow,  Dictionary,  p.  43).  Danter  as  master  printer  may  have 
been  the  responsible,  but  not  the  guilty,  party;  hence  the  con- 

82  E.  K.  Chambers,  Eynsham  Under  the  Monks  (Oxford,  1936),  pp.  41, 
42. 

81  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records ,  p.  56.  The  authors  suggest  that  STC 
14567  may  represent  this  edition.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the 
book. 

R'  I  was  not  able  to  carry  my  investigations  into  Danter’s  life  so  far  as 
to  make  a  search  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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fiscation  of  his  materials  but  absence  of  any  legal  records. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  to  explain 
himself  to  the  Crown  authorities  and  was  perhaps  held  for  some 
time  in  prison,  from  which,  however,  he  may  have  been  re¬ 
leased  during  the  summer  because  on  22  August  he  entered 
what  proved  to  be  his  last  copyright.  This  is  a  cony-catching 
tract  entitled  Mihil  Mumchance,  which  he  printed  and  William 
Jones  sold.  The  book  contains  some  of  his  old  type  and  orna¬ 
ments  but  also  contains  a  couple  of  ornaments  that  never  ap¬ 
peared  before  in  his  productions,  a  circumstance  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  had  somehow  acquired  new  printing  material  or 
had  joined  forces  with  some  other  printer,  possibly  with  Simon 
Stafford  or  perhaps  with  Richard  Jones,  for  we  find  Danter’s 
device  295(3  appearing  on  the  title-page  and  A2  of  a  book 
bearing  Jones’s  imprint:  Nicholas  Breton’s  Arbor  of  Amorous 
Devices,  1597.85  And  in  the  next  year  (1598),  according  to  Greg, 
he  printed  Anthony  Copley’s  Fig  for  Fortune  for  Jones.86  From 
these  activities  we  can  infer  that  Danter  did  not  then  look  on 
his  situation  as  entirely  hopeless. 

But  these  legitimate  activities  were  apparently  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  or  to  interest  Danter.  Perhaps  as  early  as  August 
1597,  we  discover  from  other  evidence,  Danter  was  engaged 
with  Walter  Venge  in  illicit  printing  of  the  Grammar  and  Ac¬ 
cidence,87  the  patent  for  which  a  few  months  earlier  (6  April 
1597)  had  been  granted  to  John  Battersby  in  succession  to 
Francis  Flower.88  This  change  in  patentee  seems  to  have  been  * 
the  cue  for  another  eruption  of  piracy  very  much  as  John 
Day’s  death  in  1584  had  been  the  signal  for  assaults  on  the 
privilege  of  his  son  Richard,  the  survivor  in  the  joint  patent  for 

8"  The  text  is  reproduced  in  collotype  facsimile  in  the  edition  by  Hyder 
E.  Rollins  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1936). 

80  W.  W.  Greg,  “Entrance,  License  and  Publication,”  Library,  Ser.  4, 
XXV  (1944-45).  20.  But  the  STC  gives  the  date  as  1596. 

87  Most  of  the  information  upon  which  is  based  the  ensuing  discussion 
of  Danter’s  illicit  activities  is  to  be  found  in  Judge,  Elizabethan  Book- 
Pirates,  pp.  160-180.  To  avoid  awkward  duplication,  references  falling 
within  this  span  of  pages  will  not  hereafter  be  cited. 

88  McKerrow,  Dictionary,  p.  27. 
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the  ABC.  Danter  does  not  figure  directly  in  the  Star  Chamber 
documents  which  yield  our  information;  it  all  comes  out  at  sec¬ 
ond  hand  in  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Pavier  and  Simon  Staf¬ 
ford,  whose  depositions  were  made  on  26  and  27  June  1598, 
some  three  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  pirated  books 
(13  March  1598)  and  nearly  a  year  after  the  alleged  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  piracy.  The  Court,  on  the  trail  of  more  important 
game,  did  not  follow  up  this  clue  to  Danter;  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  called  upon  for  testimony.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company— and  what  other  organization  would  know 
better?— the  chief  culprits  were  William  Barley  and  Simon 
Stafford,  both  members  of  the  Drapers’  Company  engaging  in 
the  trade  of  stationer.  To  pick  up  the  thread  of  evidence,  early 
in  1598  (27  January)  the  Company,  at  the  instance  of  the 
“parties  privileged  for  the  Grammars  and  Accidences ”  had 
resolved  to  share  with  them  the  expenses  of  any  suit  brought 
against  Barley  and  Stafford  for  infringing  this  patent.89  In 
making  this  resolution  the  Company  must  have  had  solid 
grounds  for  suspicion;  and  when  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  night 
of  13  March  1598,  its  agents  raided  Stafford’s  and  Barley’s  ad¬ 
joining  houses,  their  discovery  of  4000  copies  of  the  Accidence 
and  type  used  in  printing  them  confirmed  the  suspicion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  tenant  of  the  house  next  door  to  Stafford’s  was  no 
longer  Barley  but  Roger  Pavier.  Where  the  type  and  Acci¬ 
dences  were  found  is  a  moot  question:  Cuthbert  Burby,  one  of 
the  Company’s  agents  in  the  raid,  swore  on  25  May  that  they 
were  discovered  in  Stafford’s  house;  according  to  Stafford  the 
books  were  found  not  in  his  house  but  in  Pavier’s,  and  the  type, 
though  apparently  his  own,  had  not  been  used  for  printing 
Accidences.90 

Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  relating  to  this  seizure  is  ably  and 
fully  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI  of  Judge’s  Elizabethan  Book- 
Pirates ,  we  shall  from  this  point  concern  ourselves  primarily 
with  material  which  has  a  bearing  on  Danter.  As  a  result  of  the 

89  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  p.  60. 

90  Ibid. 
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charges  brought  by  Cuthbert  Burby  and  Thomas  Dawson,  the 
Company’s  chief  agents  in  the  raid,  and  the  counter-charges 
brought  against  them  by  Stafford,  the  Star  Chamber,  on  or 
about  16  June,  prepared  interrogatories  to  be  administered 
to  Edward  Venge,  William  Barley,  Simon  Stafford,  and  Thomas 
Pavier.  Edward  Venge  and  Thomas  Pavier,  the  latter  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  the  Roger  Pavier  who  occupied  Barley’s  former 
printing-house,  enter  this  picture  because  they  and  Barley  had 
been  accused  by  Thomas  Dawson  on  5  May  of  having  “printed 
and  sold  or  caused  to  be  printed  and  sold”  ten  or  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  Accidences  since  24  August  1597. 91  The  latter  date,  spe¬ 
cific  as  it  is,  is  pushed  farther  back  in  the  interrogatories  pre¬ 
pared  and  administered  in  June  1598,  among  which  was  the 
question:  “Did  not  you  since  the  said  fourth  day  of  August  last 
past  imprint  or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  or  suffer  your  press  or 
letters  to  be  employed  in  printing  of  one  book  commonly  called 
the  Accidence  . . .  ?”  From  some  source,  probably  the  Stationer’s 
Company,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  piracy  had  begun  about  this  date  (4  August).  In  reply 
to  this  question,  Barley,  Thomas  Pavier  and  Stafford  denied 
having  any  part  in  the  printing,  but  Pavier  and  Stafford  af¬ 
firmed  that  Danter  and  Walter  Venge  printed  the  Accidences 
for  Roger  Pavier  and  Edward  Venge  at  the  time  mentioned. 
Despite  Barley’s  denial  of  all  complicity,  his  long  association 
with  Danter  in  previous  years  points  to  their  association  in  this 
venture. 

Some  collateral  evidence  provided  by  Stafford  suggests  other 
links  among  Stafford,  Barley,  and  Danter.  In  his  deposition  of 
27  June  1598  Stafford  admitted  that  on  14  January  1598  he  had 
set  up  a  press  in  Black  Raven  Alley,  where  he  printed  Breton’s 
Solemn  Passion  of  the  Soul’s  Love.  By  the  time  of  his  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  the  press  had  been  removed  to  his  house  in 
Gracechurch  Street.  The  copyright  for  this  book,  as  we  have 


91  The  spelling  here  and  in  later  quotations  from  these  documents  has 
been  modernized. 
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observed  earlier,  belonged  to  Danter,  who  printed  it  for  Bar¬ 
ley  in  1595.92  Now  we  discover  that  some  time  between  14 
January  and  27  June  1598,  probably  before  13  March,  the  date 
of  the  raid  on  Stafford  s  house,  Stafford  printed  another  edition 
for  Barley  (STC  3696).  Does  this  mean  that  Danter,  who  was 
certainly  active  in  August  1597  and  probably  alive  early  in 
1598  (as  witnessed  by  books  he  printed  with  or  for  R.  Jones), 
permitted  Barley  and  Stafford  to  issue  another  edition  of  the 
Solemn  Passion?  Or  does  it  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion  that 
by  the  time  the  Solemn  Passion  was  printed,  Danter  was  out  of 
the  way,  through  illness,  imprisonment,  or  death,  and  that 
Barley,  as  publisher  of  the  original  edition,  undertook  to  issue 
another?  If  Stafford’s  and  Thomas  Pavier’s  references  to  Danter 
without  any  qualifications  like  ‘‘deceased”  or  “late”  can  be 
taken  to  imply  that  he  was  still  alive  in  June  1598,  the  Court’s 
apparent  failure  to  interrogate  him,  though  somewhat  puzzling, 
is  not  incomprehensible,  in  view  of  Danter’s  comparative  un¬ 
importance  in  the  disputes.  The  publication  in  1598  by  Creed 
and  Millington  respectively  of  two  titles  originally  copyrighted 
by  Danter,  when  considered  along  with  Stafford’s  printing  of 
Breton’s  Solemn  Passion,  suggests  strongly  that  Danter,  though 
possibly  alive,  ceased  active  business  sometime  in  1598. 

We  know  with  certainty,  however,  that  Danter  was  dead  by 
the  end  of  1599,  for  on  24  December  his  widow  transferred  two 
copyrights  to  William  White.  Indeed,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  supposing  that  Danter  was  dead  by  May  of  that  year,  the 
month  in  which  Stafford  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Stationers’  Company.  The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  this:  Having 
entered  into  bonds  not  to  operate  as  a  master  printer  before 
his  translation  to  the  Stationers’  Company,  Stafford  had  his 
presses  and  type  returned  to  him  on  12  March  and  was  made 
free  of  the  Stationers  on  7  May  1599. 93  Secure  in  the  promise 
of  the  Company  to  admit  him  to  membership,  Stafford  would 

02  See  above,  p.  12 

1,3  McKerrow,  Dictionary,  p.  255  and  Judge,  Elizabethan  Book-Pirates, 
pp.  130-131;  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  pp.  64,  68. 
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not  be  disposed  to  fall  again  into  its  bad  graces  by  printing 
before  his  admission.  Accordingly,  we  may  suppose  that  his 
books  bearing  imprint  of  1599  appeared  after  he  obtained  his 
freedom  of  the  Company.  Now,  in  his  books  from  1599  on¬ 
wards  Stafford  regularly  used  Danter’s  two  devices,  nos.  281 
and  295;94  and  among  the  books  bearing  the  former  device  was 
the  second  edition  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which,  the  reader  will 
recall,  Danter  had  printed  for  Burby  in  1594,  after  transferring 
the  copyright  to  Burby  but  retaining  the  printing  right.  Though 
granting  that  alternative  explanations  are  possible,  we  may 
take  it  as  most  probable  that  Stafford  would  not  have  employed 
Danter’s  devices  so  consistently  or  printed  a  book  to  which 
Danter  had  so  clear  a  title  unless  Danter  was  no  longer  alive 
and  Stafford  had  succeeded  to  his  printing  materials.95 

Several  months  after  transferring  the  copyrights  to  White, 
Mistress  Danter  petitioned  the  Company  for  relief  of  herself 
and  her  children,  and  on  3  July  1600  she  was  granted  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  twenty  shillings  a  year  to  be  paid  quarterly.  Her  im¬ 
mediate  need  must  have  been  acute,  for  she  was  given  five 
shillings  “presently  in  hand,”  and  notwithstanding  this  pay¬ 
ment  she  was  also  to  receive  five  shillings  at  Michaelmas  for 
the  next  quarter.96  A  few  months  later  (6  October  1600)  she 
transferred  copyright  for  two  other  books  to  White. 

The  last  appearances  of  Danter’s  name  in  the  Register  come 
in  1602  and  1605.  The  former  entry  (5  August)  records  the 
admission  of  John  Boulter,  Danter’s  apprentice,  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Company  and  the  simultaneous  payment  for  his  present- 


94  McKerrow,  Printers’  and  Publishers’  Devices,  pp.  108-109,  115-116, 
169.  Device  No.  295,  which  McKerrow  says  was  used  by  Danter  till  1594 
was  actually  used  till  1597,  appearing  on  A3  of  R<i?J  and  was  used  by 
Stafford  in  1599  for  printing  George  a  Greene  (A2)  for  Burby. 

95  An  investigation  of  Stafford’s  early  ornaments  and  initials  might  yield 
more  information  about  the  extent  of  his  acquisition  of  Danter’s  stock, 
besides  his  devices.  Stafford  seems  not  to  have  acquired  any  of  Danter’s 
copyrights;  Orlando  Furioso  and  Breton’s  Solemn  Passion  are  the  only 
books  printed  by  him  in  which  Danter  had  any  interest. 

96  Greg  and  Boswell,  Ptecords,  p.  78. 
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ment  as  apprentice,  which  had  not  been  made  at  the  proper 
time.97  The  latter  is  the  transfer  by  the  officials  of  the  Company 
of  one  of  Danter’s  copyrights  (5  December  1605)  to  William 
White,  provided  no  one  else  had  entered  it  since  Danter’s 
death.  Danter’s  widow  does  not  figure  in  this  transaction,  per¬ 
haps  because  she  too  was  dead,  or  had  remarried.  After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  Danter. 

From  what  we  have  observed  in  this  sketch  of  Danter’s 
short-lived  career  it  is  evident  that  dramatic  printing  did  not 
bulk  especially  large  in  his  productions  and  that,  though  he 
did  achieve  notoriety  of  a  sort  in  his  time,  it  was  not  for  his 
play  quartos.  The  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  has 
done  most  to  give  him  a  bad  name,  came  at  the  end  of  his 
business  existence,  and  in  Danter’s  eyes  might  not  have  been 
a  particularly  important  venture  at  all. 

THE  PRINTING  DATE  OF  ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  Q1 

Having  indicated  where  Romeo  and  Juliet  stands  in  the 
perspective  of  Danter’s  printing  career,  we  shall  now  consider 
the  possible  date  of  its  printing.  The  date  on  the  imprint  of  the 
first  quarto  is  1597.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
correctness  of  this  year-date;98  but  there  is  evidence  which 
enables  us  with  reasonable  assurance  to  fix  the  time  of  printing 
within  a  relatively  short  period  in  the  early  months  of  this 
year. 

The  first  point  of  evidence  is  the  title-page  itself,  which 
states  that  this  quarto  represents  the  play,  “As  it  hath  been 
often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by  the  right 
Honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Seruants.”  It  was  Malone99 
who  first  remarked  that  Shakespeare’s  company  was  known  as 
Hunsdon’s  servants  for  only  a  brief  period,  the  interval  between 
22  July  1596  and  17  March  1596/7.  This  was  after  the  death 

97  Arber,  SR,  II.  265,  734. 

98  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  G.  C.  Camp,  but  effectively  answered  by 
R.  B.  McKerrow.  See  TLS  (27  June  1936),  p.  544;  (4  July  1936),  p.  564. 

99  J.  Boswell  and  E.  Malone,  Works  of  Shakespeare,  II  (1821).  345-347. 
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of  Henry  Carey,  first  Lord  Hunsdon  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  and  before  his  son  and  heir,  George  Carey,  the  second 
Lord  Hunsdon,  was  appointed  to  the  office  following  the  death 
of  William  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  succeeded  the  first 
Lord  Hunsdon  in  that  post.100  In  Malone’s  opinion  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  acting  of  the  tragedy  by  Hunsdon’s  men  seemed 
“to  ascertain  the  date  [of  original  performance]  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  beyond  a  doubt.”  Whether  Malone’s  inference  was 
correct  does  not  concern  us  here.  What  the  statement  certainly 

j 

implies  is  that  the  quarto  must  have  been  printed  between  1 
January  and  17  March  1596/7  while  Cobham  was  still  Lord 
Chamberlain,101  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  that  sheet  A,  of 
which  the  title-page  was  an  integral  part,  was  being  set  up 
during  this  time. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  printer  of  the  quarto  in 
describing  the  players  as  Hunsdon’s  men  used  their  current 
designation.  If  printing  began  after  the  second  Lord  Hunsdon, 
patron  of  the  company,  was  appointed  Chamberlain,  his  re¬ 
tainers  would  doubtless  have  been  given  the  title  bearing  the 
greater  distinction,  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  men.  Any 
change  in  name  of  this,  one  of  the  most  important  acting  com¬ 
panies,  must  quickly  have  been  known  to  the  play-going  and 
play-reading  public.  There  would  be  no  point  in  giving  them 
their  older  designation  of  Lord  Hunsdon’s  retainers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  company  was  referred  to  as  Hunsdon’s  servants, 
it  was  probably  because  at  that  time  they  were  known  by  this 
name.  The  printer  could  hardly  have  the  prescience  that 
Cobham  would  die  shortly  and  Hunsdon  succeed  him  in  office. 
Cobham  had  been  Chamberlain  and  Shakespeare’s  company 
had  been  known  as  Hunsdon’s  men  since  July  1596;  and  there 
was  no  particular  reason  to  expect  them  to  be  known  by  any 

100  This  chronology  is  that  given  by  Chambers  (Eliz.  Stage,  II.  195); 
Malone  and  many  other  authorities  have  given  the  date  of  the  second 
Hunsdon’s  appointment  as  17  April;  but  the  staff  of  office  was  actually 
handed  to  him  on  17  March.  See  E.  K.  Chambers,  “The  Elizabethan 
Lords  Chamberlain,”  Malone  Society  Collections,  I.  39. 

101  F.  G.  Fleay,  Chronicle  History  of  William  Shakespeare  (1886),  p.  191. 
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other  title.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  separate  title-pages  were 
frequently  posted  as  advertisements  for  their  respective  books 
lends  support  to  this  reasoning.  Timeliness  in  designating  the 
acting  company  by  its  current  title  would  surely  be  important 
if  some  copies  of  the  title-page  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  were 
destined  for  this  purpose.  It  is  reasonably  safe,  therefore,  to 
infer  that  the  book  was  published  by  17  March,  or  at  least 
within  so  short  a  time  afterwards  that  the  old  designation  of 
Hunsdon’s  servants  was  fresh  in  the  public’s  memory.  If  Shake¬ 
speare’s  company  had  changed  its  name  to  Chamberlain’s 
men  before  publication  of  the  quarto,  the  printer  could  have 
brought  his  book  up  to  date  by  simply  inserting  a  cancel  title- 
page.102  This  supposition  is  especially  likely  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  composition  and  presswork  were  evidently  carried 
through  in  haste,  partly  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  popularity  of  the  tragedy  on  the  London  stage  and  partly 
in  order  to  overcome  delays  and  complications  that  came  upon 
Danter  about  this  time. 

There  is  further  evidence  to  be  considered:  We  have  already 
noted  that  on  10  April  1597  it  was  recorded  in  Register  B  of 
the  Stationers’  Company  that  “there  were  latelie  in  lent  last 
found  in  the  house  of  Iohn  Danter  Twoo  printinge  presses  and 
certen  letters  pica,  and  pica  Roman,  and  other  sortes  of  letters 
in  fourmes  and  cases,  wch  were  employed  in  printinge  of  a 
booke  called  Iesus  psalter,  and  other  thinges  without  aucthori- 
tie,  which  presses  and  letters  were  .  .  .  seised  and  brought  to 
the  Stacioners  hall  wth  certen  leaves  of  the  said  booke  [and] 

.  .  .  defaced  and  made  vnserviceable  for  pryntinge.  .  .  .”103  In 
1596/7  Lent  began  on  9  February  and  Easter  came  on  27 

102  It  may  not  be  without  significance  that  the  title-pages  of  two  other 
Sh.  quartos  printed  in  the  same  year,  Richard  11  (ent.  29  Aug.)  and 
Richard  III  (ent.  20  Oct.)  assert  that  the  respective  plays  were  acted  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  men.  The  earlier  entry  shows  that  five  or  six 
months  after  Hunsdon’s  appointment  the  printer  of  those  texts  was  not 
using  the  old  title  of  Hunsdon’s  servants. 

103  Greg  and  Boswell,  Records,  p.  56.  From  this  entry  it  appears  that 
only  the  type  actually  used  in  printing  the  Psalter  was  seized,  not  all  the 
type  in  Danter’s  office. 
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March.  Some  time  in  this  period  two  of  Danter’s  presses  and 
some  of  his  printing  materials  were  confiscated  and  destroyed. 
We  know  that  Danter  had  always  led  a  precarious  existence  as 
a  printer,  and  his  output  was  very  small.  We  know,  too,  that 
about  a  year  before  this  episode  of  the  Jesus  Psalter ,  a  press 
and  type  of  his  had  been  seized.104  Hence  it  is  plausible  to 
suppose  that  the  loss  of  these  two  presses  during  Lent  seriously 
affected  his  output  or,  even  more  likely,  stopped  it  altogether, 
at  least  until  he  could  make  replacements. 

We  now  have  two  overlapping  periods  of  time  to  consider: 
first,  the  interval  between  22  July  1596  and  17  March  1597 
when  Shakespeare’s  comrades  were  known  as  Hunsdon’s  men; 
second,  the  interval  between  9  February  and  27  March  during 
which  Danter’s  printing-house  was  raided.  These  two  periods 
have  a  common  period  between  9  February,  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  and  17  March,  when  the  second  Lord  Hunsdon  assumed 
the  post  of  Chamberlain.  Is  there  any  evidence  which  suggests 
that  the  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  printed  in  this 
period? 

Early  in  this  chapter  we  observed  that  the  first  quarto 
divides  itself  typographically  into  two  parts.  Signatures  A-D 
are  printed  in  a  rather  large  type  containing  32  lines  to  a 
page;  sigs  E-K  are  in  a  smaller  type  containing  36  lines  to  a 
page.  The  change  of  type  after  the  printing  of  A-D  indicates 
that  the  completion  of  the  printing  of  the  quarto  as  a  continu¬ 
ous  unit  was  in  some  way  interrupted;  and  other  evidence  con¬ 
nected  with  this  change  suggests  that  the  type  for  the  second 
part  was  composed  and  the  printing  probably  executed  in  a 
different  printing  house.  It  is  perhaps  well  at  this  place  to 
emphasize  that  the  nature  of  this  typographical  division  points 
to  the  composing  of  the  type  of  the  second  part,  sigs  E-K, 
after  the  composition  of  sig  D  was  completed  and  not  simul- 

104  Arber,  SR,  I.  580.  The  effect  of  these  seizures  is  possibly  reflected  in 
the  declining  number  of  Danter’s  entries  in  the  Register  during  the  last 
three  years:  in  1594,  33  titles;  in  1595,  10  titles;  in  1596,  7  titles;  and  in 

1597,  1  tide. 
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taneously  with  sigs  A-D.  It  was,  of  course,  by  no  means  unusual 
for  the  MS.  of  a  book  to  be  distributed  among  different  com¬ 
positors  or  even  different  printers,  who  would  all  compose  the 
type  at  the  same  time.105  This  procedure,  however,  is  generally 
revealed  by  certain  definite  signs. 

The  usual  indication  of  such  division  of  a  book  between  different 
workmen  is  that  the  parts  do  not  follow  one  another  in  the  normal 
manner.  In  some  cases  the  book  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  two  or 
more  incomplete  series  of  signatures.  In  others,  while  the  series  may 
in  general  be  regular,  we  find  certain  signatures  omitted,  though 
the  text  follows  on  without  a  break,  or  extra  signatures  are  inserted, 
or  certain  gatherings  have  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  leaves 
than  is  normal  for  the  book,  or  we  find  a  page  or  two  of  matter 
which  has  evidently  been  inserted  as  padding  to  fill  up  a  blank. 
Such  irregularities  are  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
matter  supplied  to  the  various  compositors  has  not  filled  exactly  the 
space  which  was  allowed  for  it.106 

These  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  quarto.  The  type  of  sigs  A-D  ends  quite  neatly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page  of  D,  without  apparent  crowding  or 
spacing  of  the  type  to  make  it  end  exactly  at  this  point.  If 
different  printers  or  compositors  set  the  parts  up  simultaneously 
from  MS.  copy,  the  chances  of  such  perfect  division  between 
them  are  indeed  slight. 

To  return  to  the  evidence  for  the  probable  composition  of 
sigs  E-K  in  a  different  printing  house:  It  is  important,  in  the 
first  place,  to  observe  that  a  different  running-title  was  used 
in  the  second  part,  sigs  A-D  having  The  most  excellent  T rage- 
die, /of  Romeo  and  Juliet .,  sigs  E-K  having  The  excellent 
Tragedie  of /Romeo  and  Iuliet.  As  long  as  the  wording  of  the 
running-title  remained  unchanged,  an  Elizabethan  compositor 
usually  saved  time  and  effort  by  using  the  same  settings  of  type 
over  and  over  for  the  running-titles  instead  of  setting  up  a 
new  running-title  for  each  page  of  text.  The  verbal  difference 
between  the  running-titles  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  quarto  argues  the  setting-up  by  a  printer  who  was  not 

105  McKerrow,  Introduction  to  Bibliography,  pp.  128  ff. 

10U  Ibid.,  p.  129. 
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aware  of  the  wording  that  had  been  established  for  sigs  A-D, 
a  difference  readily  accounted  for  if  the  completion  of  the  book 
was  entrusted  to  another  printing  house. 

Second,  sigs  E-K  show  noticeable  differences  in  printing  con¬ 
ventions.  One  difference  is  the  treatment  of  proper  names  in 
stage  directions.  Though  both  sections  print  stage  directions  in 
italic,  in  sigs  A-D  proper  names  like  Romeo,  Capulet,  Paris 
(but  not  titles  like  Nurse  or  County)  are  not  consistently  printed 
when  used  in  stage  directions,  sometimes  being  in  roman,  some¬ 
times  in  italic  letters.  Sigs  E-K,  however,  consistently  print 
proper  names  in  italic.  Another  difference  is  the  use  of  apostro¬ 
phes  in  contractions  of  pronouns  and  future-tense  auxiliary 
verbs.  In  A-D,  along  with  forms  lacking  the  apostrophe  we 
find  U’e/iTe  eleven  times,  youle  three  times,  and  sheele  once. 
We  find  none  of  these  particular  forms  in  E-K,  and  only  one 
contraction  of  this  kind,  weele  on  G2v.  There  is  also  a  quantita¬ 
tive  difference  between  the  two  portions.  A-D  has  a  total  of 
44  apostrophized  contractions  of  all  kinds  or  about  one  every 
18  lines;  E-K  has  a  total  of  30,  or  one  every  47.  Thus  A-D  uses 
apostrophes  about  two  and  one  half  times  as  often.107  A  third 
difference  is  of  a  nature  that  considered  by  itself  might  suggest 
only  different  compositors,  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
above  observations  seems  to  point  to  different  printing  houses, 
namely,  the  number  of  punctuation  errors.  One  manifestation 
is  the  use  of  a  comma  or  colon  instead  of  a  period  at  the  end 
of  a  speech.  It  occurs  only  twice  in  A-D  but  18  times  in  E-K. 
Another  is  unnecessary  punctuation  like  using  a  period  to 
separate  a  phrase  from  the  sentence  it  modifies,  to  separate  two 
coordinate  phrases,  or  to  separate  subject  from  verb.  There  are 
no  examples  in  A-D  but  nine  in  E-K.  A  final  kind  of  punctuation 
mistake  is  the  omission  of  any  kind  of  punctuation  between 
independent  clauses;  in  this  A-D  shows  the  preponderance 
of  error,  19  examples  against  10  in  E-K.108 

107  There  may  be  a  similar  difference  in  the  use  of  exclamation  points. 
A-D  uses  the  mark  three  times;  E-K  never.  But  the  latter  font  may  not 
have  contained  this  punctuation  mark. 

108  A  minor  point  is  that  Capulet’s  name,  with  one  exception  (on  A4v), 
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The  most  significant  evidence  pointing  to  different  printers 
is  that  the  type  of  E-K  was  spread  out  by  inserting  spaces  be¬ 
tween  stage  directions  and  text,  by  leaving  spaces  at  the  top 
or  bottom  of  many  pages,  and  (beginning  on  G2v)  by  inserting 
rows  of  printers’  ornaments  across  the  page.109  The  spaces 
thereby  created  total  177  lines.  We  have  already  noted  that 
the  second  part  normally  had  36  lines  of  type  on  each  page  as 
compared  with  32  lines  in  the  first  part.  With  this  gain  of  four 
lines  a  page,  the  47  pages  of  the  second  part,  if  printed  with¬ 
out  spacing,  would  contain  188  more  lines  than  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  in  the  type  of  the  first  part.  This  figure  is  remark¬ 
ably  close  to  the  177  lines  of  spaces  in  the  second  part.  The 
numerous  prose  passages,  in  which  the  smaller  type  yields  more 
words  to  a  line,  would  easily  account  for  the  difference  of  11 
lines.  Thus  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  type  of  sigs  E-K  was 
spread  out  in  order  to  make  it  fill  as  many  sheets  as  it  other¬ 
wise  would  have  occupied  if  the  larger  type  of  sigs  A-D  had 
been  used.110 

is  uniformly  spelled  Capulet  in  A-D  but  Capolet  in  E-K.  Miss  G.  Hjort 
explains  this  variation  as  “the  difference  between  the  spelling  of  two 
Elizabethan  compositors,”  (MLR,  XXI  (1926).  142),  but  it  may  equally 
well  be  explained  as  due  to  two  printing-house  styles.  The  spelling  of 
heart  is  another  possible  clue.  A-D  spells  it  hart  or  heart  indiscriminately; 
E-K  uses  only  heart.  Still  other  differences:  for  the  conjunction  than,  A-D 
employs  than  or  then,  E-K  invariably  than;  A-D  uses  doest,  E-K  dost  or 
doost. 

1":’  The  need  for  more  speed  in  press-work  and  hence  in  composition 
may  also  have  had  a  share  in  the  use  of  these  ornaments  to  space  out  the 
type.  As  we  shall  see  later  (p.  51)  one  skeleton  of  running  titles  was  used 
for  both  inner  and  outer  formes  of  sheet  E  and  a  second  complete  skeleton 
for  both  formes  of  F  in  a  manner  which  suggests  fairly  leisurely  press- 
work;  but  from  G  onwards  both  skeletons  were  used,  one  for  the  inner, 
one  for  the  outer  forme,  as  if  the  printing  were  being  pushed  through  at 
the  greatest  speed  possible.  Sig  G  marks  the  first  use  of  two  skeletons 
and  the  first  use  of  ornaments  for  spacing. 

110  Apparently  this  was  first  pointed  out  by  R.  B.  McKerrow  in  his 
British  Academy  Shakespeare  lecture,  “The  Treatment  of  Shakespeare’s 
Text  by  His  Earlier  Editors,  1709-1768,”  (1933),  p.  33,  though  it  was 
partly  anticipated  by  F.  G.  Hubbard,  The  First  Quarto  Edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Madison,  Wise.,  1924),  pp.  20-21,  who  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  bare  possibility  “that  the  borders  [i.e.,  rows  of  printers’ 
ornaments]  were  inserted  when  the  signatures  G-K  were  made  up,  in 
order  to  get  a  satisfactory  paging  for  the  last  signature.”  But  this  possibility 
Hubbard  promptly  rejected. 
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Such  uneconomical  expansion  of  the  type  would  be  hard  to 
explain  if  the  same  printer  produced  the  entire  quarto.  By  using 
the  smaller  type,  he  could  have  saved  five  of  the  seven  pages 
of  sig  K  (5  x  36  equals  180,  virtually  177  lines)  and  by  compress¬ 
ing  here  and  there  he  could  easily  have  ended  the  book  on  sig  I 
and  thereby  saved  the  cost  of  paper  and  machining  for  an  entire 
sheet.  (Certainly  not  much  space  was  wasted  in  printing  sigs 
A-D:  in  three  places,  A4,  A4v,  C4v,  a  blank  line  was  left  be¬ 
tween  stage  directions  and  text;  elsewhere  every  line  of  type 
area  was  used.)111  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  imagine  the  printer 
or  the  publisher,  through  confiscation  of  the  printer’s  presses 
and  material,  having  to  arrange  with  a  second  printer  for  the 
completion  of  the  book,  the  spacing-out  of  the  type  is  quite 
explicable.  From  a  typographical  point  of  view  the  sheet  is  the 
unit  of  printing;  and  it  is  in  terms  of  the  printed  sheet  that  a 
printer  computes  his  costs— or  his  charges,  if  he  is  printing  for 
another.  Basing  his  calculations  on  the  size  of  type  used  in 
sheets  A-D,  Danter  or  Burby  would  estimate  that  he  required 
six  more  sheets  to  finish  the  quarto,  and  would  arrange  ac¬ 
cordingly  with  some  trade  printer.  But  the  second  printer, 
using  smaller  type,  would  discover  very  early  that  by  printing 
normally  he  would  not  be  able  to  fill  the  specified  number  of 
sheets;  so,  in  order  to  assure  receiving  payment  on  the  con¬ 
tracted  number  of  sheets  he  began  at  the  outset  to  space  out 
the  type.  Danter,  if  he  had  been  forced  to  print  the  remainder 
of  the  book  himself  with  smaller  type,  would  have  no  reason 
to  be  so  wasteful  of  paper  and  time;  whereas  a  jobbing  printer 
would  have  a  very  good  motive:  to  assure  his  being  paid  for 
the  maximum  number  of  sheets. 

Thus  the  typographical  evidence  suggests  most  strongly 
that  the  printing  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  turned  over  to  some¬ 
one  else  when  the  book  was  less  than  half  completed.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  occasion  for  this  change  was  the 
raid  on  Danter’s  printing-house  in  Lent  of  1596/7,  and  the 

111  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  every  line  was  filled  with  type; 
sometimes  a  line  has  only  one  or  two  words,  a  stage  direction  or  exit 
perhaps,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  quads. 
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reference  on  the  title-page  to  Lord  Hunsdon’s  men  points  to  the 
book’s  being  in  the  press  during  that  portion  of  Lent  between 
9  February  and  17  March  1596/7.  In  the  absence  of  final 
evidence  this  conclusion  is  necessarily  conjectural,  for  the 
possible  forces  and  circumstances  that  might  have  been  at 
work  in  Danter’s  printing-house  are  beyond  calculation;  but 
the  conclusion  does  fit  the  known  facts. 

Some  comments  on  the  procedure  revealed  in  the  printing 
of  the  first  quarto  may  be  of  interest  in  themselves  and  will  also 
provide  secondary  confirmation  of  the  arguments  just  presented 
for  the  printing  date.  Briefly,  the  conclusions  are  these:  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  spelling  practices  and  printing  practices 
reveals  all  but  decisively  that  two  compositors  set  up  the  type 
for  sheets  E-K,  for  the  greater  portion  each  one  alternately 
setting  up  four  pages  at  a  time.  Moreover,  the  alternate  use  of 
two  sets  of  running-titles  points  to  the  use  of  two  presses  in 
printing  this  section  of  the  book.112 

In  A-D  no  variations  in  spelling-practice  are  evident  that 
positively  suggest  alternate  setting  by  two  compositors.  There 
is,  however,  indication  of  a  change  of  some  kind  beginning  on 
or  about  C3.  The  speech-prefixes  for  Capulet  are  Cap:  or  Capu: 
on  B3  and  C2v,  but  on  C3,  C3v,  and  C4  they  become  Ca:. 
Within  these  same  pages  (specifically  on  C3v  and  C4)  the 
Nurse’s  prefixes  are  Nurse  or  Nur.,  whereas  earlier  (on  B4,  B4v, 
and  Cl)  they  are  Nurce.  But  how  far  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
two  compositors  from  this  one  is  hesitant  to  say.  It  is  also 
perhaps  worth  noting  that  from  A3  to  C2  there  are  six  examples 
of  hyphens  to  join  compound  words;  in  the  remainder  of  the 
section  no  hyphens  are  thus  used,  though  there  is  ample  occa¬ 
sion  in  compounds  like  “seeming  sweet,”  “lasie  pacing,”  or 
“silver  sweet.”  It  is  possible  that  approximately  the  first  half 


112  In  the  investigations  which  led  me  to  the  conclusions  set  forth 
below  I  am  very  much  indebted  for  hints  on  procedure  to  the  article 
by  Dr.  Charlton  Hinman,  “Principles  Governing  the  Use  of  Variant 
Spellings  as  Evidence  of  Alternate  Setting  by  Two  Compositors,”  Li¬ 
brary,  Series  4,  XXI  ( 1940-41).  78-94. 
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of  this  section  was  set  by  one  compositor  who  was  inclined  to 
use  hyphens,  and  the  second  half  by  a  man  who  disregarded 
them;  unfortunately,  no  other  variants  are  discernible  that  link 
with  these  facts.  Since  various  pages  of  E-K  display  certain 
quite  sharp  differences  and  certain  other  very  strong  tendencies 
toward  differentiation,  we  shall  devote  our  principal  discussion 
to  the  positive  evidence  and  reserve  for  footnotes  occasional 
remarks  showing  that  A-D  fails  to  manifest  such  differences. 

In  E-K  the  variant  spellings  of  three  words  show  remark¬ 
ably  clear-cut  differences.  Most  important  of  these  because 
most  frequently  employed  in  the  text  is  the  word  do.  On  certain 
pages  we  find  it  spelt  doo,  on  other  pages  doe.lxz  However,  the 
two  spellings  never  occur  on  the  same  page.  Next  in  order  of 
frequency  are  the  variant  spellings  of  friar,  which  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  quarto  may  be  frier  or  fryer.  Again,  as  with  doo /doe, 
the  two  spellings  are  never  found  on  the  same  page.114  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  a  distinct  correspondence  between  frier  and  doo 
and  between  fryer  and  doe.  Of  the  13  occurrences  of  frier, 
nine  are  on  pages  containing  the  doo- form  but  none  on  doe- 
form  pages,  while  of  the  18  occurrences  of  fryer,  13  are  on  doe- 
form  pages  but  none  on  doo-pages.  Also,  there  is  an  equally 
clear-cut  distinction  in  spelling  Capulet’s  speech-prefixes;  on 
some  pages  the  form  is  Capo:,  on  others  Cap:.  All  15  Capo:- 
spellings  fall  on  doo-spelling  pages,  three  of  which  contain 
frier- forms;  of  the  22  Cap;-spellings,  all  but  three  fall  on  pages 
containing  doe  or  fryer  or  both,  none  on  a  doo/ frier- page.  Thus 
no  doo /frier /Capo .--form  falls  on  a  page  containing  doe/ fryer/ 
Cap:- forms.  Finally  we  occasionally  find  the  use  of  a  swash 
I  in  proper  names  (usually  Iuliet).  The  swash  letters  occur  on 


113  The  spelling  do  appears  to  be  non-significant.  It  turns  up  once 
on  a  page  containing  doo  and  twice  on  a  page  containing  doe.  Sigs 
A-D  show  no  consistent  use  of  doe  or  doo.  They  fall  haphazardly;  some¬ 
times  both  forms  occur  on  the  same  page  within  a  few  fines  of  one 
another. 

114  In  A-D  the  spelling  is  frier.  However,  the  word  is  used  only  in  the 
last  three  pages  and  then  only  three  times,  so  that  no  conclusions  can 
be  drawn. 
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13  pages  of  the  section,  nine  of  them  on  pages  containing  doo/ 
frier /Capo: -forms  in  some  combination,  the  remaining  four 
between  or  adjacent  to  doo/ frier /Capo:- pages,  and  none  on 
doe/fnjer/Cap:- pages.  These  consistent  differences  and  correla¬ 
tions  can  be  most  reasonably  explained  as  the  individual  spell¬ 
ing  preferences  of  two  compositors.  The  best  alternative  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  variation  is  due  to  two  different  copyists 
of  the  manuscript  which  served  as  the  printer’s  “copy.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  all  but  incredible  that  copy-spellings  would  coincide 
so  neatly  with  the  printed  pages  as  set  up  by  the  compositor. 
So  we  may  assume  that  we  see  here  the  work  of  two  different 
compositors,  one  who  uniformly  prefers  the  spellings  doo,  frier , 
and  Capo:  (and  had  available  or  was  inclined  to  use  a  swash  / 
when  his  font  of  italic  Z’s  ran  low)  and  whom  we  shall  here¬ 
after  refer  to  as  X;  the  other  who  prefers  doe,  fryer,  and  Cap:, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  Y.  The  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
will  help  to  clarify  these  and  subsequent  analyses  of  the  com¬ 
positors’  shares  in  the  printing. 

There  are  other  forms  which  instead  of  being  mutually 
exclusive  like  the  spellings  above,  show  rather  a  very  strong 
tendency  in  one  compositor  or  the  other  toward  certain  prac¬ 
tices.  The  most  nearly  consistent  of  these  is  the  use  of  apostro¬ 
phes  in  contracted  forms  like  serud,  wher’s,  Tybalt’s  (Tybalt 
is),  etc.  Of  the  30  apostrophized  forms  in  E-K,  all  but  two  fall 
on  pages  that  for  one  reason  or  another  appear  to  have  been 
set  up  by  Y,  15  actually  falling  on  pages  containing  doe,  fryer, 
Cap:,  or  some  combination  of  these  forms.  (See  Table  I,  section 
marked  “Apos.”)  Hence  it  looks  as  though  such  use  of  apostro¬ 
phes  is  a  peculiarity  of  that  compositor. 

Another  variation  is  in  the  spelling  of  polysyllablic  adjectives, 
adverbs,  verbs,  and  singular  nouns  that  in  modem  orthography 
end  in  -y  and  in  Elizabethan  orthography  could  end  in  -ie  or 
-y(e).115  Pages  apparently  composed  by  X  show  an  almost  in- 

115  With  monosyllabic  words  ending  thus,  the  general  tendency  in 
E-K  is  to  prefer  -ye,  e.g.,  hye,  slye,  dye ;  but  lie  and  lye  are  both  used. 
Also  adjectives  and  adverbs  with  monosyllabic  root-forms  ending  in 
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variable  preference  for  the  -ie  ending  (only  three  exceptions); 
on  the  other  hand,  pages  by  Y  manifest  a  distinct  preference 
for  -y  endings,  though  -ie  endings  crop  up.  In  some  of  Y’s 
pages  -y  and  -ie  forms  are  about  equal,  but  the  over-all  ratio 
is  about  eight  to  three  in  favor  of  -y  endings. 

The  remaining  words  which  suggest  compositors’  spelling 
preferences  are  the  adjective  young,  the  adverb  here,  and  the 
noun  or  adjective  blood  or  bloody.  Reference  to  the  table  will 
show  that  X  always  spells  it  yong  while  Y  tends  to  use  young, 
though  yong  appears  thrice  on  F2v,  presumably  one  of  Y’s 
pages.  As  for  blood/bloody ,116  X  prefers  blood-,  Y  prefers 
bloud-,  though  neither  compositor  sticks  exclusively  to  one 
form.  In  the  same  way,  X  generally  uses  here  though  employing 
heere  occasionally,  whereas  Y  invariably  spells  it  heere.117 

Some  other  correspondences  of  forms  too  infrequent  to  merit 
inclusion  in  the  table  call  for  mention  here.  It  is  probable  that 
Y  preferred  the  spelling  beene,  which  appears  four  times,  al¬ 
ways  in  pages  set  by  him;  X  may  have  preferred  bin;  the  single 
example  comes  in  one  of  his  pages.  For  the  polite  interjection 
prithee,  we  find  pree  thee  four  times,  always  on  X’s  pages; 
pray  thee  once,  on  a  page  by  Y.  Also  X  seems  to  have  an  occa¬ 
sional  tendency  to  indicate  a  long  o  by  oa,  e.g.,  doating  El, 
boanes  E3,  cloasd  E4v,  roard  F3,  coapst  H3. 

If  we  limit  our  consideration  to  the  portions  of  the  table 
spanned  by  the  doo /frier /Capo:- forms  of  X  and  the  doe/ fryer/ 
Cap:- forms  of  Y,  we  find  we  already  have  gained  a  pretty  good 
notion  of  how  the  greater  part  of  the  section  was  apportioned  to 
the  two  compositors.  The  five  pages  E2v  to  E4v  were  set  by  X. 

-hj  are  overwhelmingly  spelt  with  the  modern  ending.  I  have  noted 
only  three  exceptions:  solie,  twice  on  E2,  and  earlie  on  H4v.  Printing- 
house  style  probably  explains  both  uniformities.  A-D  shows  no  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  -y  forms. 

116  Owing  to  limitations  of  space  the  table  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  noun  and  adjective.  In  A-D  the  form  occurs  only  once:  bloody 
A4v. 

117  In  this  discussion  and  in  the  table  heere  also  does  service  for  heer 
and  heers  (i.e.,  here’s).  It  should  be  noted  that  in  A-D  here  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  form  (15  occurrences),  heere  being  used  only  once,  A4v. 
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From  F3  until  sig  K  the  alternation  is  as  regular  as  a  pendulum, 
the  first  four  pages  of  each  sheet  being  allotted  to  Y,  the  second 
four  to  X.  In  K,  Y  did  his  four-page  stint;  but  X  did  only  two, 
Y  stepping  in  to  do  K4,  the  last  page  of  the  text.  Thus  we  are 
left  with  only  seven  pages  that  lack  these  definitive  forms,  the 
first  three  pages  of  E  and  the  first  four  of  F.  In  assigning  the 
compositors  who  worked  on  these  pages  we  must  rely  on  a 
kind  of  process  of  interpolation  and  extrapolation.  The  in- 
terpolative  process  can  be  applied  to  the  opening  pages  of  F. 
The  presence  of  doe  in  the  first  and  fourth  pages  suggests  that 
the  section  is  Y’s  work;  the  pages  lie  between  two  groups  of 
X’s  composition,  so  that  the  alternation  observed  subsequently 
in  the  book  suggests  that  Y’s  turn  to  compose  should  fall  at 
this  point.  Moreover,  the  use  of  apostrophes,  the  preference  for 
-y  endings,  and  the  spelling  heere— all  observed  tendencies  of 
Y— support  the  conclusion  that  Fl-F2v  are  his  composition.  In 
considering  E1-E2  we  shall  have  to  “extrapolate,”  for  it  does  not 
lie  between  any  identifiable  pages.  However,  pages  Elv  and 
E2  do  manifest  some  strong  secondary  evidence  of  Y’s  hand: 
the  apostrophes,  the  predominance  of  -y  endings,  and  the 
spelling  heere.  Also,  E2v,  the  next  page,  introduces  a  group  of 
pages  evidently  by  X,  and  in  view  of  the  obvious  alternation  of 
compositors,  it  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  the  preceding 
pages  to  his  partner.  Hence  there  is  considerable  probability 
that  these  two  pages,  Elv  and  E2,  were  composed  by  Y.  This 
process  of  elimination  leaves  us  the  first  page  of  the  section,  El, 
to  consider.  The  five  -ie  endings  and  the  spelling  yong,  espe¬ 
cially  the  former,  give  some  ground  for  supposing  it  to  have 
been  done  by  X.  At  least  X  seems  a  more  likely  choice  than  Y, 
even  though  far  from  certain.  In  any  event,  it  is  only  one 
uncertainly  identified  page  out  of  37,  which  does  not  greatly 
affect  our  calculations. 

The  evidence  we  have  just  been  considering  has  had  to  do 
with  the  methods  of  composing  the  type  for  this  section.  An 
inspection  of  the  running-titles  enables  us  also  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  method  followed  in  printing  these  sheets  of  the 
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quarto.  Owing  to  the  special  susceptibility  to  battering  of  a 
letter  having  both  ascender  and  descender,  the  letter  f  in  the 
second  half  of  the  running  title,  of  Romeo  and  Iuliet,  shows 
certain  peculiarities  that  enable  us  to  discover  two  sets  of  run¬ 
ning-titles  consisting  of  one  pair  each.118  The  first  set  was  used 
in  printing  the  inner  and  outer  formes  of  E,  the  second  in 
printing  both  formes  of  F;  thereafter  one  was  used  for  an 
inner  forme  and  another  for  an  outer  forme  in  the  manner 


shown  by  the  diagram.119 
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Although  it  is  possible  that  two  presses  lie  behind  this  use  of 
two  sets  of  running-titles,  there  is  no  way  to  prove  it.  However, 
even  if  one  press  was  involved,  the  use  of  two  sets  of  skele¬ 
tons120  to  print  the  formes  of  each  sheet  is  the  fastest  method  of 

118  In  the  words  constituting  the  first  half  of  each  complete  running- 
title,  The  excellent  Tragedie/  I  have,  after  repeated  and  careful  scru¬ 
tiny,  perceived  no  such  peculiarities,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
corresponding  halves  were  always  used  together.  For  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  evidential  value  of  running-titles  see  Fredson  T.  Bowers,  “Notes 
on  Running-Titles  as  Bibliographical  Evidence,”  Library,  Series  4, 
XIX  (1938-39).  315-338. 

119  Two  skeletons  seem  to  have  been  used  in  A-D  also,  in  the  following 
order: 
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Prime-marks  are  used  in  D  to  suggest  a  slight  re-arrangement  in  the  order 
of  the  headlines. 

120  This  is  the  term  used  by  Bowers  to  “indicate  the  crossbars,  furniture, 
and  running-titles  of  a  forme”  (op.  cit.,  p.  315).  Two  skeletons  could  be 
used  in  one-press  or  two-press  imposition;  for  maximum  speed  in  two- 
press  imposition,  however,  four  skeletons  would  be  needed.  See  Edwin 
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using  a  single  press,  faster  than  using  one  skeleton  throughout, 
or  alternating  two  skeletons  so  that  each  was  used  for  an  entire 
sheet.  When  we  couple  this  with  what  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served  about  two  compositors  setting  up  the  text,  we  may  infer 
that  whether  one  or  two  presses  were  used,  the  printer  was 
using  the  best  methods  at  his  disposal  for  getting  these  sheets 
printed  in  the  shortest  possible  time.121  And  such  speed  is  what 
we  should  expect  Danter  (or  Burby,  if  publisher)  to  insist  on 
if  he  found  much  of  his  printing  material  confiscated  and  him¬ 
self  imprisoned  for  printing  the  Jesus  Psalter.  Having  lost  valu¬ 
able  time  and  money  through  imprisonment  and  litigation,  he 
would  want  to  make  up  his  losses  by  getting  copies  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  on  the  market  as  quickly  as  possible.  Whoever  he 
was,  the  printer  of  this  last  section  appears  to  have  done  his 
best  to  comply  with  his  customer’s  instructions. 


Wolfe,  “Press  Corrections  in  Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth-Century  Quartos,” 
Papers  of  the  Bibl.  Soc.  of  America,  XXXVI  ( 1942).  191-194.  A  clue  of  Q1 
being  a  one-press  or  two-press  job  might  be  provided  by  evidence  of  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  press,  but  I  find  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  copies  I  have 
examined:  B.  M.,  Bodleian,  Folger,  and  Huntington  (photostat). 

121  Cf.  also  Hinman’s  observation,  “the  appearance  of  two  sets  of  head¬ 
lines  in  any  book  so  printed  [i.e.,  on  a  single  press]  may  probably  always 
be  taken  to  indicate  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  printer  to  speed  up  the 
presswork  on  that  book,”  English  Institute  Annual:  1941  (New  York, 
1942),  p.  208. 
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CHAPTER  II 


The  Relation  of  Q1  to  Q2: 
Editorial  Views 


IN  1599,  two  years  after  publication  of  the  first  quarto  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  second  quarto  of  the  play  appeared. 
All  subsequent  quarto  and  folio  versions  of  the  play  are  de¬ 
rived  ultimately  from  Q2.  Thus  Q3  (1609)  was  printed  from 
Q2  with  some  corrections  and  more  errors;  Q4  (n.d.)  was 
^printed  from  Q3  with  corrections  of  a  sort  that  an  intelligent 
press-reader  might  make;  and  Q5  (1637),  the  final  quarto,  was 
printed  from  Q4.  For  its  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  FI  used 
Q3  as  copy,  introducing  changes  for  better  or  worse.  Each  of 
the  later  folios,  F2-F4,  is  a  reprint  of  its  predecessor.1  Conse¬ 
quently  Q1  and  Q2  are  the  only  editions  that  possess  independ¬ 
ent  authority.  Editors  have  long  been  aware  that  owing  to  its 
“many  instances  of  imperfect  sense,  halting  metre,  bad  gram¬ 
mar,  and  abrupt  dialogue”  Q1  is  markedly  inferior  to  Q2;  most 
of  them  have  regarded  it  as  a  debased,  corrupt  version  of 
Shakespeare’s  original  that  was  issued  surreptitiously,2  and 
they  looked  upon  Q2  as  substantially  identical  with  that 
original.  Nevertheless,  Q2  presents  numerous  textual  problems; 
and  every  editor,  no  matter  how  low  his  opinion  of  Ql,  has 
often  had  to  turn  to  the  latter  edition  for  assistance;  some  have 
used  it  sparingly,  others  copiously,  but  all  have  used  it.  The 

1  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  ed.  Clark  and  Wright  (1865),  VII. 
vii-xi. 

2  See  Furness  Variorum  Edition  (Philadelphia,  1871),  pp.  415  ff.,  for  ex¬ 
tracts  of  representative  views. 
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extent  to  which  they  have  called  in  its  aid  has  depended  upon 
their  conception  or  theory  of  its  relation  to  Q2. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  demonstrate  that  Q1 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  memorial  reconstruction  of  a  version 
that  Q 2  represents  in  substantially  correct  form.  But  before  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  evidence  let  us  first  consider  the 
various  theories  regarding  this  text  that  have  held  the  field.  In 
so  doing,  we  shall  consider  primarily  the  views  that  editors  of 
the  play  have  specifically  uttered  about  this  quarto,  and  not 
their  comments  about  early  quartos  in  general.  The  views  of 
the  chief  British  and  American  editors  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
have  been  fairly  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  can  be  regarded  as 
reasonably  complete.  Whenever  they  have  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion,  I  have  also  included  remarks  by  German  editors  and  by 
English,  American,  and  German  commentators  outside  of  ac¬ 
tual  editions  of  the  play,  i.e.,  in  articles,  handbooks  of  Shake¬ 
spearian  drama,  and  the  like;  but  for  these  I  make  no  claim 
to  completeness.  For  an  admirable  and  up-to-date  survey  of  the 
whole  problem  of  the  bad  quartos  and  the  work  that  has  been 
done  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  George  I. 
Duthie’s  The  * Rad ’  Quarto  of  JJamlet  and  F.  P.  Wilson’s  article, 
“Shakespeare  and  the  ‘New’  Bibliography”  in  The  Rihlio- 
graphical  Society ,  1892-1942:  Studies  in  Retrospect. 

THE  EARLY-DRAFT  THEORY 

As  far  as  I  can  discover,  Rowe,  the  first  post-folio  editor  of 
Shakespeare  offered  no  conjecture  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  or  any  other  bad  quarto.  The  earliest  opinions  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  are  expressed  by  Pope,  not  in  his  introduction  but  here  and 
there  m  his  notes,  and  they  express  a  view  that  under  divers 
forms  has  had  the  longest  vitality  and  survives,  albeit  with  re¬ 
finements  and  qualifications,  in  the  comments  of  some  recent 
editors— the  concept  of  the  first  quarto  as  an  early  draft  (some¬ 
times  as  the  first  draft)  of  the  play;  concomitant  with  this  is 
the  view  that  the  second  quarto  represents  Shakespeare’s  later 
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revision,  a  notion  that  naturally  follows  from  the  statement  on 
the  title  of  Q2  that  it  is  ‘'newly  corrected,  augmented,  and 
amended.”  Pope  does  not  set  forth  his  views  about  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  any  one  place  or  in  a  coherent  manner.  In  one  connec¬ 
tion  he  mentions  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henry  VI,  and 
Hamlet  “and  many  others”  as  plays  that  Shakespeare  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  it  is  possible  that  our  play  was  meant  to  be 
included  among  the  “many  others.”  Nevertheless,  the  early- 
draft  opinion  is  implicit  in  many  of  Pope’s  comments  regard¬ 
ing  particular  lines  or  parts  of  scenes  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  For 
example,  discussing  the  opening  scene  in  a  footnote,  he  re¬ 
marks,  “Much  of  this  scene  is  added  since  the  first  edition,  but 
probably  by  Shakespeare,  since  we  find  it  in  that  of  the  year 
1599.”3  However,  the  problem  is  somewhat  complicated  by 
Pope’s  theory  that  many  of  the  quartos  contain  added  matter 
inserted  by  the  actors  after  they  had  performed  the  dramas  and 
had  the  prompt-books  in  their  possession  for  long  periods.  He 
therefore  regards  many  of  the  additional  passages  in  Q2  as 
spurious  and  affirms  that  “in  the  old  editions  [i.e.,  Q1  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet]  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the  mean 
conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.”4  Accordingly, 
Pope  writes  numerous  footnotes  like  the  following:  “Some  lines 
are  left  out  here  [i.e.,  Romeo’s  conjurations  to  Paris  before 
Juliet’s  tomb,  V.  iii]  and  afterwards,  which  are  unworthy  of 
Shakespear,  and  no  hint  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  old  edi¬ 
tion.”5  This  same  general  view,  that  Q1  represents  an  early  draft 
and  Q2  a  later  version  debased  somewhat  by  players’  tamper¬ 
ing,  is  held  by  Hanmer6  and  Steevens;7  and  it  is  implicit  in 
E.  H.  Seymour’s  Remarks  (II.  381-419),  where  in  disputed 
passages  he  tends  to  prefer  the  Q1  reading  and  to  scorn  the 
Q2  version.  Capell,  though  allowing  for  the  possibility  that 
many  quartos  may  be  imperfect  or  stolen  copies,  believes  that 

3  The  Works  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  Pope  (1723-25),  VI.  247. 

4  Ibid.,  I.  xvi. 

5  Ibid.,  VI.  333. 

3  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  Thomas  Hanmer  (1743),  I.  iii-iv. 

7  Plays  of  Sh.,  ed.  George  Steevens  (1766),  I.  7,  9-10;  IV.  Alv. 
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the  first  quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  of  2  and  3  Henry  VI 
are  first  drafts.8  About  ten  years  later,  Malone  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Q1  was  “the  first  sketch  of  the  play,”9  a  belief 
that  he  retained  substantially  unaltered  when  he  edited  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works  himself.10  This  is  essentially  the  view  of  editors 
like  Singer,11  Knight,12  Verplanck,13  Ulrici  (1853), 14  Hudson,15 
Staunton,16  and  Spedding.17 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  we 
find  other  editors  qualifying  this  by  references  to  the  piratical 
or  surreptitious  origin  of  the  quarto.  Thus  Delius  speaks  of 
the  first  draft  as  “freilich  mangelhaft  und  entstellt  in  der 
unrechtmassigen  Ausgabe,”18  W.  W.  Lloyd  observes  “that  it 
represents,  although  insufficiently,  an  earlier  form  of  the 
play,”19  and  Dyce,20  Halliwell,21  and  Elze22  while  upholding 
its  authenticity  as  an  early  draft  recognize  its  surreptitious 
origin.  With  minor  variations  this  theory  has  been  perpetuated 
by  numerous  later  editors  and  commentators:  Spalding,23 


8  Mr.  Wm.  Sh.  His  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  ed.  Edward 
Capell  (1768),  I.  3. 

9  Plays  of  Wm.  Sh.,  ed.  Johnson  and  Steevens  (1778),  I.  289. 

10  Plays  and  Poems  of  Wm.  Sh.,  ed.  Edmund  Malone  (1790),  I.  xviii. 

1!  Dramatic  Works  of  Wm.  Sh.,  ed.  S.  W.  Singer  (1826),  X.  3. 

12  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  Charles  Knight  (1839), 
Tragedies  I.  3-4,  7,  and  Furness  Variorum,  pp.  415-416. 

13  Sh.  Plays,  ed.  G.  C.  Verplanck  (New  York,  1847),  III.  5-6,  and  Fur¬ 
ness  Variorum,  p.  412. 

14  Furness  Variorum,  pp.  417,  xvii. 

15  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  H.  N.  Hudson  (Boston,  1856),  X.  8-9,  and  Furness 
Variorum,  p.  417.  We  find  him  repeating  the  same  ideas  in  Shakespeare: 
His  Life,  Art,  and  Characters  (Boston,  1872),  II.  197,  and  in  the  Harvard 
Edition  (1881),  XIII.  117-118. 

16  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  Howard  Staunton  (1858),  I.  156,  and  Furness 
Variorum,  p.  417. 

17  James  Spedding,  ‘The  First  Two  Editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
Athenaeum  (28  August  1880),  p.  272. 

18  Sh.  Werke,  ed.  Nicolaus  Delius  (Elberfeld,  1855),  II.  ii. 

19  Dramatic  Works,  ed.  Singer  (Second  Edition,  1856),  VIII.  253. 

211  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  Alexander  Dyce  (1857),  I.  clxxix-clxxx. 

21  Works  of  Wm.  Sh.,  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell  (1864),  XIII.  120,  and  Fur¬ 
ness  Variorum,  p.  422. 

22  Karl  Elze,  William  Shakespeare  (1888),  p.  349. 

21  T.  A.  Spalding,  “On  the  First  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  New  Sh.  Soc.  (1877-1879),  p.  65. 
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Marshall,24  Field,25  Gollancz,26  Rolfe,27  Dowden,28  Herford,29 
Sarrazin,30  Wolff,31  Churton  Collins,32  and  Smeaton.33  The  lat¬ 
est  scholar  that  we  find  adhering  to  this  early-draft  view  is  M. 
R.  Ridley,  editor  of  the  new  Temple  Edition  (1935),  who  sug¬ 
gests  “that  Shakespeare  had  roughed  out  the  whole  of  the  play 
and  completed  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  ‘scuffle’ 
episodes)  the  first  half  of  it,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  later  passages,  when  for  some  reason  a  play  was  badly 
needed,  and  that  it  was  first  played  in  an  incomplete  form; 
that  Q1  represents  this  incomplete  form,  being  set  either  from 
the  original  or  possibly  from  accurate  reporting.”34 

The  closing  words  of  the  quotation  above  show  awareness 
of  a  general  theory  regarding  the  text  of  Q1  that  had  grown  up 
in  the  meantime— the  theory  that  the  text  is  in  some  way  the 
product  of  a  reporting  process— but  before  considering  this 
view,  we  must  turn  to  an  offshoot  of  the  early-draft  theory. 
This  is  the  argument  that  Shakespeare  collaborated  with  some 
other  author  in  producing  what  was  printed  as  Q1  or  that  he 
partly  revised  the  work  of  another  writer,  Q1  representing  this 
partial  revision,  Q2  the  final  revision. 

Though  the  possibility  of  another’s  hand  in  the  play  had 
doubtless  previously  occurred  to  critics,  the  earliest  suggestion 

24  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  F.  A.  Marshall  and  Henry  Irving  (New  York,  1888), 
I.  179. 

25  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ed.  Appleton  Morgan  (Bankside  Shakespeare,  1889), 
V.  1-2. 

20  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ed.  Israel  Gollancz  (Temple  Shakespeare,  1896), 
p.  vi. 

27  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ed.  Rolfe  (1898),  p.  11  and  W.  J.  Rolfe,  A  Life  of 
Wm.  Sh.  (1905),  p.  173. 

28  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ed.  Edward  Dowden  (Arden  Shakespeare,  1900), 
pp.  xii-xiii. 

29  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  C.  H.  Herford  (Eversley  Edition,  1899),  VII.  390- 
392. 

30  Gregor  Sarrazin,  Aus  Shakespeares  Meisterwerkstatt  (Berlin,  1906), 
p.  5. 

31  Max  J.  Wolff,  Shakespeare  (Miinchen,  1907),  I.  243. 

32  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ed.  Churton  Collins  (Caxton  Shakespeare,  1910), 
XIV.  xiv-xv. 

33  Oliphant  Smeaton,  Shakespeare,  Jlis  Life  and  Work  [1912],  p.  93. 

34  Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  xiii. 
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I  have  found  is  in  Boswell’s  introduction  to  Brooke’s  Romeus 
and  Juliet  in  the  1821  Variorum.  He  advances  it  tentatively: 
“Yet  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  may 
be  added  to  the  list,  already  numerous,  of  our  author’s  playes 
that  had  appeared  in  a  dramatick  shape  before  his  performance, 
and  that  some  slight  remains  of  his  predecessors  are  still  to  be 
traced  in  the  earliest  quarto.”35 

Boswell’s  suggestion,  however,  though  doubtless  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  scholarly  “climate”  and  applied  to  other 
bad  Shakespearian  texts,  especially  The  Contention  and  True 
Tragedy,  seem  not  to  have  called  forth  any  thorough  applica¬ 
tion  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  until  1861,  when  the  first  reasoned, 
coherent  exposition  was  advanced  by  Richard  Grant  White  in 
his  edition  of  that  year.  His  study  led  him  to  the  opinion  that 
Q1  “represents  imperfectly  a  composition  not  entirely  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  owing, 
partly  to  the  rejection  by  him  of  the  work  of  a  colaborer,  partly 
to  the  surreptitious  and  inadequate  means  by  which  the  copy 
for  the  earlier  edition  was  obtained,  and  partly,  perhaps,  but 
in  a  very  much  less  degree,  to  Shakespeare’s  elaboration  of 
what  he  himself  had  written.”36  When  we  read  on  to  discover 
that  “the  surreptitious  and  inadequate  means”  of  obtaining 
the  copy  for  Q1  involves  the  assumption  not  only  of  one  or 
more  collaborators  with  Shakespeare,  but  also  of  a  reporter  and 
a  hack-writer  who  patched  up  a  text  to  provide  the  printer’s 
copy,  we  can  see  that  the  general  theory  is  very  complex  in¬ 
deed.  It  should  be  added  that  the  greatest  value  of  White’s 
introduction  to  the  play  is  his  well-documented  argument  that 
the  Q2  version  precedes  Q1  and  that  the  1597  text  is  really  in 
large  part  a  corrupted  version  of  Q2;  actually  he  offers  no 
solid  evidence  for  his  collaboration  theory.37  However,  the  idea 
was  picked  up  and  developed  further  by  Fleay.  Whereas 

Plays  and  Poems  of  Wm.  Sh.,  ed.  J.  Boswell  and  E.  Malone,  VI.  266. 

il!  X.  11;  also  in  Furness  Variorum,  p.  417. 

17  In  the  Riverside  Edition  (1883),  III.  241,  White  cites  the  Q1  version 
of  II.  vi  and  the  Friar’s  final  speech  in  V.  iii  as  examples  of  the  col¬ 
laborator’s  work. 
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White  had  ventured  no  identification  of  the  fellow-worker, 
Fleay,  finding  extrametrical  feet  in  numerous  lines,  pronounced 
them  to  be  evidence  of  George  Peele’s  authorship  and  elabo¬ 
rated  the  theory  that  "the  first  draft  of  this  play,  Q0,  was  made 
about  1593,  probably  by  G.  Peele;  that  after  his  death  it  was 
partially  revised  by  Shakespeare,  and  produced  at  the  Curtain 
Theatre  in  1596  in  the  shape  that  we  find  it  as  printed  in  Ql, 
and  that  he  subsequently  revised  it  completely  as  we  read  it 
in  Q2.”38  Fleay’s  unsupported  theory  that  Ql  represents  Shake¬ 
speare’s  partial  revision  of  Peele’s  earlier  version  and  also 
White’s  more  complicated  hypothesis  were  shortly  attacked 
by  Spalding39  and  Spedding;40  these  two  critics  thoroughly 
disproved  Fleay s  blithe  ascription  to  Peele.  Nevertheless, 
Fleay  did  not  completely  abandon  his  view;  for  in  his  Chronicle 
History  (1886)  he  describes  Ql  as  “a  version  anterior  to 
Shakespeare’s  final  remodelling,  which  palpably  contains  scenes 
not  written  by  him.  These  scenes,  however,  seem  due  to  a  finer 
artist  than  Kyd,  and  there  is  independent  evidence  that  George 
Peele  had  by  1591  also  become  a  playwright  for  Lord  Strange’s 
men.”41  Thus,  without  actually  committing  himself  to  Peele’s 
authorship,  he  leaves  that  implication  in  the  reader’s  mind.  He 
does  not  divulge  the  "independent  evidence.”  In  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  Fleay’s  theory  was  taken  up  by  Robertson,  who  professed 
to  discern  both  Peele’s  and  Kyd’s  hands  in  the  Ql  text.42  Hub¬ 
bard  also  believes  that  Ql  "represents  a  form  of  the  play  stand¬ 
ing  between  a  more  ancient  form  and  the  form  found  in  Q2”;43 
and  he  adduces  many  parallel  passages  from  old  plays,  but  does 
not  have  Fleay’s  and  Robertson’s  temerity  in  naming  the  early 
author.  The  "double  revision”  theory  of  Pollard  and  Wilson 

3S  F.  G.  Fleay,  “The  Text  of  Romeo  and  fuliet,”  Macmillan  s  Magazine, 
XXXVI  (1877).  201. 

39  T.  A.  Spalding,  “On  the  First  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ,”  Transac¬ 
tions  New  Sh.  Soc.  (1877-79),  pp.  58-87. 

40  fames  Spedding,  “The  First  Two  Editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ,” 
Athenaeum  (28  August  1880),  pp.  272-273. 

41  Fleay,  Chronicle  History,  p.  14. 

42  J.  M.  Robertson,  Shakespeare  Canon,  III  (1925),  135  et  passim. 

43  The  First  Quarto  Edition  of  Shakespears  Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  29. 
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partakes  somewhat  of  this  general  view,  in  that  one  stage  of 
their  hypothesis  involves  the  assumption  of  an  early  Romeo 
and  Juliet  written  by  a  dramatist  of  the  Lodge-Greene-Peele 
school.44  However,  Fleay  and  Robertson  have  been  the  prime 
upholders  of  the  hypothesis;  and  since  Robertson’s  death  no  one 
has  seriously  attempted  to  revive  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  section  I  mentioned  the  vitality  of 
the  first-draft  theory,  a  word  that  implies  greater  energy  than 
the  theory  has  or  deserves.  Perhaps  it  might  better  be  compared 
to  an  ancient  oak,  long  dead  but  so  deep-rooted  that  it  will  not 
topple,  which  needs  only  some  woodsman’s  axe  to  bring  it  low. 
The  axe-wielder  may  prove  to  be  Mr.  Alfred  Hart,  who  in  his 
recent  book,  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  has  assailed  the 
Shakespeare  first-draft  theory  with  its  Fleay-Robertson  offshoot 
so  trenchantly  that  only  a  breath  of  skepticism  is  needed  to 
blow  it  over. 


THE  SHORTHAND  THEORY 

The  second  theory  to  obtain  support  was  that  bad  texts  are 
shorthand  reports  of  the  plays  as  performed  on  the  stage. 
Though  Theobald,45  as  early  as  1733,  suggested  shorthand  as 
an  explanation  of  the  bad  quartos,  the  first  scholar,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  present  any  evidence  for  shorthand  reporting  of  the 
first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  among  other  texts,  was  J.  P. 
Collier,  who  in  his  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  advanced  this 
explanation  because  there  are  “in  some  places  precisely  that 
degree  and  kind  of  imperfectness,  which  would  belong  to 
manuscript  prepared  from  defective  short-hand  notes.”46  This 
theory  he  enlarged  in  his  introduction  to  Seven  Lectures  on 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  (1856)47  in  which 
he  gave  examples  of  “errors  of  shorthand,  errors  of  hearing  or 
errors  of  mispronunciation”  in  -  Elizabethan  plays.  It  is,  how- 

44  TLS  (14  August  1919),  p.  434. 

43  Works  of  Sh.,  ed.  Lewis  Theobald  (1733),  I.  xxxvii-xxxviii. 

48  Sh.  Works,  ed.  Collier  (1842),  VI.  369. 

17  Pp.  lxxxviii-xcvii. 
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ever,  obvious  from  Collier’s  examples  that  the  kind  of  short¬ 
hand  he  assumed  was  a  semiphonetic  system  by  which,  for 
instance,  prince  would  be  expressed  by  symbols  for  prns;  the 
first  known  shorthand  of  this  sort,  that  of  John  Willis,  did  not 
appear  until  1602,  too  late  to  make  its  use  likely  in  reporting 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  a  book  appearing  a  few  years  later 
Matthias  Levy  (1862)  assumed  that  corrupt  texts  like  the  bad 
quarto  of  Hamlet  were  reported  by  either  Timothy  Bright’s  or 
Willis’s  method  but  without  offering  any  detailed  evidence 
from  the  text.48  The  Cambridge  editors49  also  believe  Q1  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  reported  stenographically.  P.  A.  Daniel 
does  not  come  out  for  stenography  in  so  many  words,  but 
concludes  that  the  bad  quarto  was  “made  up  partly  from  copies 
of  portions  of  the  original  play,  partly  from  recollection  and 
from  notes  taken  down  during  the  performance.”50 

The  first  sign  of  what  might  be  called  a  professional  interest 
appeared  with  the  publication  of  Matthias  Levy’s  “Shakespeare 
and  Shorthand,”51  which  was  read  before  the  Shorthand  So¬ 
ciety  in  1884.  Like  Collier,  some  of  whose  example  he  uses, 
Levy  presupposes  a  semi-phonetic  system,  and  much  of  the 
paper  is  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  John  Willis’s  stenogra¬ 
phy;  but  elsewhere  in  the  article  he  notices  Bright’s  Charactery 
(1588)  and  Bales’s  Brachygraphy  (1590).  In  spite  of  its  in¬ 
adequacy,  this  paper  did  serve  to  bring  Bright’s  system,  as  a 
possible  means  of  reporting  Shakespeare’s  plays,  out  into  the 
open.  In  the  same  year  Edward  Pocknell52  published  a  very 
lucid  exposition  of  Bright’s  method.  The  possibility  of  further 


48  M.  Levy,  History  of  Short-Hand  Writing,  pp.  21-25. 

49  Works  of  Wm.  Sh.,  ed.  Clark  and  Wright  (1865),  VII.  viii;  (1892), 
VI.  xiii-xiv. 

50  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Parallel  Texts  of  the  First  Two  Quartos,  New  Sh. 
Soc.,  Ser.  II.  No.  1  (1874),  p.  v. 

51  Shorthand  (1884),  II.  163  ff.;  also  published  separately  as  a  pamphlet 
the  same  year.  A  later  work,  William  Shakespeare  and  Timothy  Bright 
(1910),  reveals  that  Levy  had  a  very  inaccurate  conception  of  Bright’s 
method. 

5"  “Timothy  Bright’s  or  the  First  English,  Shorthand,”  Phonetic  Journal 
(1884),  pp.  86-88;  also  in  Shorthand,  II.  126-132. 
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investigation  was  aided  by  the  publication,  four  years  later 
(1888),  on  the  tercentenary  of  its  original  publication,  of  J.  H. 
Ford’s  edition  of  Bright  s  Charactery,  an  Art  of  Short,  Swift, 
and  Secret  Writing  by  Character,  for  long  known  only  by  the 
copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Ford’s  edition  was  based  on  this 
copy,  and  though  later  shown  to  be  very  careless  and  inaccu¬ 
rate,53  was  nevertheless  of  great  help  in  advancing  the  study. 

Perhaps  because  Ford's  reprint  was  issued  in  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion  and  was  not  easily  available,  it  did  not  stimulate  detailed 
investigations  of  the  possibilities  of  Bright’s  system  so  promptly 
as  we  might  expect,  considering  the  interest  already  displayed. 
More  than  a  decade  passed  before  the  appearance  of  any  article 
or  monograph  on  the  subject.  However,  by  1900,  German 
Shakespearian  scholars  were  showing  interest  in  Bright,  and 
with  their  customary  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  began  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  Bright’s  Charactery  for  reporting 
bad  Elizabethan  texts.  The  impetus  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  Curt  Dewischeit,  editor  of  Archie  fur  Stenographie,  who 
first  in  “Shakespeare  und  die  Anfange  der  englischen  Stenogra¬ 
phic”54  and  later  in  “Shakespeare  und  die  Stenographie,”55 
argued  that  certain  bad  quartos  were  reported  by  Bright’s 
method.  The  first  of  these  articles  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  read,  but  from  the  similarity  of  titles  I  presume  it  expounds 
substantially  the  same  thesis  as  the  later  article.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  latter  is  its  arraying  of  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  (in  particular,  contemporary  references  to  shorthand)  in 
favor  of  shorthand  reporting  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Thereafter 
Dewischeit  offers  a  few  happy  examples  selected  here  and 
there  from  Bad  Shakespearian  texts,  including  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  concludes  that  these  plays  were  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ported  by  Bright’s  shorthand.  Such  a  superficial  method  could 
not  establish  a  case  for  Bright’s  system;  grounds  more  relative 

r>3  O.  Pape,  Archiv  fur  Stenographie,  LVII  (1906).  187;  and  Levy,  W. 
Shakespeare  and  T.  Bright,  p.  3. 

64  Archiv  fiir  Sten.  (1897). 

56  Shak.-Jahrh.,  XXXIV  (1898),  170-220. 
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than  this  were  needed,  in  the  form  of  careful  studies  of  in¬ 
dividual  bad  texts.  The  first  of  these,  by  Otto  Pape,56  came  out 
a  few  years  later,  and  concluded  that  the  1597  quarto  of  Rich¬ 
ard  III  was  reported  by  Bright’s  stenography.  A.  Seeburger 
then  came  to  the  same  conclusion  after  a  study  of  the  First  Part 
of  Jeronimo.57  In  1914  appeared  P.  E.  Friedrich’s  study  of  the 
Merry  Wives,  ‘  Studien  zur  englischen  Stenographic  im  Zeital- 
ter  Shalcespeares.  Timothe  Brights  Caracterie  entwicklungs- 
geschichtlich  und  kritisch  betrachtet.  Mit  einem  Anhang:  Neue 
Gesichtspunkte  fiir  stenographische  Untersuchung  von  Shake- 
speare-Quartos,  dargelegt  an  der  ersten  Quarto  der  ‘Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor’  1602. ”58  In  a  review  of  Friedrich’s  disserta¬ 
tion  Professor  Max  Forster  ( Shak.-Jahrb LII.  206-210)  pointed 
out  some  more  variants  in  the  bad  quarto  of  the  Merry  Wives 
that  suggest  Bright’s  system. 

During  World  War  I  scholarly  output  everywhere  was  low; 
the  only  publication  of  any  interest  to  be  found  for  this  period 
is  an  article  by  Paul  Seyferth  ( Anglia ,  XL.  322-342)  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  2  Henry  VI  and  The  Contention,  and  between 
3  Henry  VI  and  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York. 
To  explain  the  relationships  Seyferth  postulates  a  stenographic 
note-taker  hidden  behind  a  pillar  in  the  theatre  during  the 
performance,  but  he  does  not  come  out  for  any  one  system. 
His  examples  are  really  mishearings  and  do  not  point  to  any 
particular  method.  ♦ 

With  the  end  of  the  war  interest  in  shorthand  reporting  of 
Elizabethan  plays  revived,  not  only  in  Germany  but  elsewhere. 
The  first  study  to  appear  was  Adolf  Schottner’s  dissertation  on 
the  stenographic  origin  of  the  Q1  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.59  A 

56  iJber  die  Entstehung  der  ersten  Quarto  von  Shakespeares  Richard  III, 
(Berlin,  1906);  also  in  Archiv  fiir  Stenographie ,  LVII  (1906).  152-162, 
186-192,  241-244. 

57  “Zur  Entstehung  der  Quartoausgabe  des  First  Part  of  Jeronimo,” 
Arch,  fiir  Sten.,  LIX "(1908).  236-248,  257-261. 

58  Published  in  1914;  also  in  Archiv  fiir  Scliriftkunde,  I  (1914-18).  88- 
140,  147-188. 

69  Uber  die  mutmassliche  stenographische  Entstehung  der  ersten  Quarto 
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few  years  later  an  English  scholar,  H.  T.  Price,  published  a 
study  of  Henry  V.60  This  presents,  with  scrupulous  fairness, 
the  argument  that  Bright’s  system  cannot  be  rejected  as  a 
possible  source  of  the  Q1  text  though  it  allows  the  possibility 
of  other  forms  of  transmission  (pp.  11-20).  Professor  Price  fol¬ 
lowed  this  monograph  in  1922  with  an  edition  of  one  of  Henry 
Smith’s  sermons  assertedly  taken  by  Bright’s  Charactery,  and 
in  1933  with  an  analysis  of  one  of  Stephen  Egerton’s  sermons 
reported  by  the  same  system.61  Returning  to  German  scholar¬ 
ship,  we  find  Walther  Sorg  in  1922  publishing  an  article  to 
demonstrate  that  the  1590  text  of  Marlow’s  Tamburlaine  was 
reported  by  Bright’s  system,62  and  in  the  following  year  Werner 
Kraner  published  the  results  of  a  similar  investigation  into  Q1 
of  Henry  V.63 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  of  all  studies  advocating  Bright’s 
shorthand  as  the  origin  of  a  particular  text  is  J.  Q.  Adams’s 
article  on  the  first  quarto  of  Lear.64  In  his  article  Adams  made 
a  much  more  convincing  case  than  did  Stossel  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  dissertation  upon  Lear 65  Despite  the  plausibility  of 
Adams’s  arguments,  Madeleine  Doran  has  effectively  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  reply  to  his  article  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
against  the  reporting  of  the  quarto  by  Bright’s  system.66 


von  Shakespeares  ‘ Romeo  und  Julia  (Leipzig,  1918);  also  in  Archiv  fur 
Schriftkunde,  I  (1914-18).  229-237. 

;i  The  Text  of  Henry  V  (Newcastle-under-Lyme,  c.1921). 

01 A  Fruitful  Sermon  [on  I  Thess.  V,  etc.]  (1922);  “Another  Shorthand 
Sermon,”  in  Essays  and  Studies  in  English  and  Comp.  Lit.  (U.  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Publications  in  Lang,  and  Lit.,  X,  1933),  pp.  161-181. 

“Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  englischen  Kurzschrift,”  Englische 
Studien,  LVII  (1923).  113-119. 

C3  “Die  Entstehung  der  ersten  Quarto  von  Shakespeares  Henry  V,” 
Z eitschrift  des  deutschen  Vereins  fur  Buchwesen  und  Schrifttum,  VI 
(1923).  121-156. 

64  J.  Q.  Adams,  “The  Quarto  of  King  Lear  and  Shorthand,”  MP,  XXXI 
(1933-34).  135-163. 

445  Oskar  Stossel,  Stenographische  Studien  zu  Shakespeare’s  “King 
Lear ”  (Wurzburg,  1937). 

M  Madeleine  Doran,  “The  Quarto  of  King  Lear  and  Bright’s  Shorthand,” 
MP,  XXXIII  (1935-36).  139-157.  In  at  least  two  articles  Greg,  though 
reluctantly,  has  decided  that  shorthand  best  explains  the  peculiarities  of 
this  text.  See  “The  Function  of  Bibliography  in  Literary  Criticism,” 
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The  two  studies  by  Adams  and  Stossel  are  the  latest  of  the 
detailed  investigations  that  advocate  a  shorthand  origin  for 
a  specific  bad  text.67  But  long  before  this  the  idea  had  spread 
so  widely  that  many  scholars  were  assuming  stenographic  re¬ 
porting  as  the  basis  of  various  texts.  Thus  we  find  Israel  Gol- 
lancz  (Temple  Shakespeare,  1896),  Edward  Dowden  (Arden 
Shakespeare,  1900),  W.  A.  Neilson  (Cambridge  Edition  of  the 
Poets,  1906),  and  A.  W.  Pollard  ( Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quar¬ 
tos,  1909)  believing  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  thus  reported,  as 
did  W.  A.  Neilson  and  A.  H.  Thorndike  (Tudor  Shakespeare, 
1911),  Sidney  Lee  (Life  of  Shakespeare),  E.  Walder  ( Cam¬ 
bridge  Hist,  of  Engl.  Lit.,  V.  263),  B.A.P.  van  Dam  ( Anglia , 
LI.  45),  and  Greta  Hjort  (MLR,  XXI.  143)— to  mention  only 
those  dealing  with  Ql  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Meanwhile  an  opposition  party,  so  to  speak,  was  forming 
itself  against  the  shorthand  theorists.  W.  J.  Carlton’s  mono¬ 
graph  on  Bright  showed  skepticism  of  the  capacity  of  Charac- 
tery  to  follow  spoken  discourse  and  was  critical  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  investigations  which  had  appeared  up  to  that  time.68  A 
few  years  later,  in  the  correspondence  arising  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Pollard  and  Wilson’s  articles  on  “The  ‘Stolne  and  Sur¬ 
reptitious’  Shakespearian  Texts,”  David  Salmon  argued  that 
Bright’s  Charactery  was  incapable  of  reporting  Romeo  and 
Juliet.69  Pollard’s  collaboration  in  these  articles  showed  that 


Neophilogus,  XVIII  (1933).  241-262;  and  “ King  Lear—  Mislineation  and 
Stenography,”  Library  Ser.  4,  XVII  (1936-37).  172-183. 

6T  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
possibilities  of  fohn  Willis’s  system  (1602  and  later)  as  applied  to  any 
known  bad  text.  Its  use  is  assumed  or  suggested  in  the  following:  B.  A.  P. 
van  Dam,  The  Text  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  (London,  1924)  and  “Alleyn’s 
Player’s  Part  of  Greene’s  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Text  of  Q  of  1594,” 
English  Studies,  XI  (1929).  182-203,  209-220  (I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Leo 
Kirschbaum  for  the  latter  reference),  and  Greg’s  article,  “The  Function 
of  Bibliography  in  Literary  Criticism”  (see  preceding  footnote).  Anyone 
who  has  compared  Bright’s  and  Willis’s  texts  can  understand  why  so  little 
has  been  done  with  Willis’s  system.  Compared  with  Willis’s  exposition, 
Bright’s  is  a  model  of  clarity  and  definiteness.  Willis’s  system  can  be  all 
things  to  all  interpreters.  For  example,  he  offers  (on  C2)  twelve  different 
ways  of  writing  the  shorthand  symbols  for  lioness! 

68  Timothe  Bright  Doctor  of  Phisicke  (1911),  pp.  83  ff.,  106  ff. 

69  TLS  (6  Feb.  1919),  pp.  69-70. 
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he  had  abandoned  his  earlier  position,  expressed  in  Shake¬ 
speare  Folios  and  Quartos,  that  Q1  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
reported  by  shorthand.  Subsequently,  in  a  review  of  Price’s 
edition  of  Smith’s  Fruitful  Sermon,  he  took  the  occasion  to 
point  out  weaknesses  in  the  shorthand  theory  as  applied  to 
Shakespeare’s  plays.70 

F.  G.  Hubbard  also  argued  vigorously  against  the  belief  that 
the  bad  quarto  of  Hamlet  was  a  shorthand  report,71  but  Profes¬ 
sor  Max  Forster,  in  a  review  of  Hubbard’s  book,72  defended  the 
system  as  a  likely  possibility,  a  position  that  he  continues  to 
maintain.73  However,  Evelyn  M.  Albright  in  her  Dramatic 
Publication  in  England  (pp.  315-316)  shows  herself  skeptical 
of  the  shorthand  studies  of  the  plays  thus  far  undertaken.  The 
most  energetic  attack  on  the  Bright  theory  as  a  whole  has  been 
that  initiated  by  William  Matthews  in  a  series  of  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  between  1932  and  1937. 74  Matthews  is  reputed  to  be  a 
shorthand  expert,  and  his  criticisms  therefore  have  special 
cogency.  Matthews’s  exposure  of  the  general  incapability  of 
Bright’s  system  for  reporting  play-texts  is  so  complete  that  we 
shall  not  in  the  present  study  enter  into  a  detailed  refutation  of 
the  Blight-Shorthand  theory  for  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

THE  MEMORIAL-BECONSTRUCTION  THEORY 

All  these  criticisms  of  the  shorthand  theory,  however,  have 
been  negative,  destructive  arguments,  designed  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  Bright’s  system  for  such  a  task.  But  meanwhile, 

70  MLR,  XIX.  232-234. 

71  The  First  Quarto  Edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  (Madison,  Wise., 
1920),  pp.  27  ff. 

72 Anglia  Beiblatt,  XXXIV  (1923).  289-306.  See  also  his  defences  of 
Bright’s  system  in  Z eitschrift  fur  Biicherfreunde,  XVI  (1924).  53-64;  and 
Shak.-Jahrb.,  LXVIII  (1932).  87-102. 

73  “Shakespeare  and  Shorthand,”  MP,  XVI  (1937).  1-29. 

‘4  “Shorthand  and  the  Bad  Shakespeare  Quartos,”  MLR,  XXVII  (1932). 
243-262;  “A  Postscript  to  Shorthand  and  the  Bad  Shakespeare  Quartos,” 
MLR,  XXVIII  (1933).  81-83;  “Shakespeare  and  the  Reporters,”  Library, 
Ser.  4,  XV  (1935).  481-498;  “Peter  Bales,  Timothy  Bright  and  William 
Shakespeare,”  JEGP,  XXXIV  (1935).  483-510;  “Correspondence:  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Reporters,”  Library,  Ser.  4,  XVII  (1936-37).  225-230. 
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the  shorthand  theorists  have  been  subjected  to  a  flank  attack 
in  the  form  of  several  studies  offering  an  alternative  explana¬ 
tion,  namely  that  certain  bad  texts  can  be  better  explained  as 
memorial  reconstructions  by  actors  who  had  participated  in 
performances  of  the  dramas.  Although  foreshadowings  of  the 
reporting  theory  can  be  seen  in  the  comments  of  nineteenth- 
century  scholars,  the  first  real  landmark  is  Greg’s  edition  of 
the  bad  quarto  of  the  Mernj  Wives  in  1910.  His  study  of  the 
variants  in  this  text,  particularly  the  anticipations  of  later  FI 
passages,  recollections  of  earlier  passages,  paraphrases  and 
summaries  of  corresponding  FI  passages,  omissions  of  pas¬ 
sages,  episodes,  scenes,  and  characters,  led  him  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  quarto  must  have  been  a  memorial  reconstruction 
by  an  actor  who  had  participated  in  the  comedy,  the  player 
of  the  Host  of  the  Garter  Inn.75 

A  few  years  later  in  their  rather  elaborate  theory  to  account 
for  all  the  bad  Shakespearian  quartos  Pollard  and  Wilson 
postulated  that  Q1  of  Romeo  and  Jidiet  and  other  bad  quartos 
were  produced  by  actors  who  reported  the  plays  in  the  state 
they  existed  in  before  Shakespeare’s  final  revision.76  In  1923 
Greg,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  quarto  of  Greene’s 
Orlando  Furioso,  a  bad  text,  concluded  that  the  most  reason¬ 
able  explanation  of  its  present  state  is  that  it  was  reconstructed 
from  memory  by  several  of  the  actors  who  had  played  in  the 
drama  and  who  wished  to  vamp  up  an  acting  version.77  This 
hypothesis  received  unexpected  support  from  the  discovery 
that  pirated  texts  of  Sheridan’s  Duenna  and  School  for  Scandal 
had  been  produced  in  substantially  this  manner.78  Peter  Alex- 

75  Pp-  xxxvii-xli.  This  view  Greg  has  since  modified  to  “an  independent 
reporter  relying  generally  on  mine  Host’s  assistance,”  The  Editorial  Prob¬ 
lem  in  Shakespeare  (Oxford,  1942),  p.  71. 

76  “The  ‘Stolne  and  Surreptitious’  Shakespearian  Texts,”  TLS  (9  Jan. 
1919),  p.  18;  (16  Jan.  1919),  p.  30;  (13  Mar.  1919),  p.  134;  (7  Aug.  1919), 
p.  420;  (14  Aug.  1919),  p.  434. 

77  Alcazar  and  Orlando,  pp.  349  ff. 

™  Plays  and  Poems  of  Sheridan,  ed.  R.  C.  Rhodes  (Oxford,  1928),  I. 
255-268;  II.  162-164.  See  also  L.  B.  Wright,  “A  Note  on  Dramatic 
Piracy,”  MLN,  XLIII  (1928).  256-258. 
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ander  then  produced  evidence  for  the  reporting  of  Henry  VI 
and  Richard  III  by  two  actors;79  a  few  years  ago  G.  N.  Gior- 
dano-Orsini  invaded,  one  might  say,  the  very  stronghold 
of  the  shorthand  supporters.  The  passage  that  has  been  most 
often  quoted  to  prove  that  stenography  was  used  to  report 
plays  is  from  the  prologue  of  Hey  wood’s  If  You  Know  Not  Me, 
You  Know  Nobody: 

some  by  Stenography  drew 
The  plot;  put  it  in  print:  (scarce  one  word  trew!)80 

After  a  study  of  this  play  G.  N.  Giordano-Orsini  concluded: 
“As  a  result  ...  it  seems  fair  to  claim  that  either  Heywood’s 
assertion  that  it  was  by  stenography  that  this  play  was  put  in 
print  must  be  regarded  as  mistaken,  or  if  stenography  was  used 
it  was  supplemented  from  the  memories  (and  perhaps  from 
the  ‘parts’)  of  two  or  more  of  the  actors.”81  Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  first  quartos  of  Richard  III,82  Hamlet 83  and  Lear 84 
set  forth  an  impressive  array  of  evidence  that  those  texts  were 
reconstructed  from  memory.  Thus  we  see  that  the  memorial- 
reconstruction  theory,  though  relatively  new,  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  a  respectable  body  of  scholarly  work  and  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  view,  certainly  among  reputable  English  scholars  and,  I 
think,  increasingly  among  Americans  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  this  kind  of  investigation.  Accordingly,  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  study  to  prove  that  the  bad  quarto  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  a  memorial  reconstruction,  I  am  not  outraging  ortho¬ 
dox  views.  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  a  most  eminent  and 
conservative  Shakespearian  scholar,  Sir  Edmund  Chambers;85 
and  its  wide  currency  is  evidenced  by  a  remark  like  Greg’s 

7:1  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III  (1929). 

1  First  printed  in  Heywood’s  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas  (1637). 

81  “Thomas  Heywood’s  Play  on  ‘The  Troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth’,” 
Library,  Ser.  4,  XIV  (1933-34).  338. 

82  D.  L.  Patrick,  The  Textual  History  of  Richard  III  (Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1936). 

83  G.  I.  Duthie,  The  ‘Bad’  Quarto  of  Hamlet. 

M  Leo  Kirschbaum,  The  True  Text  of  Lear  (Baltimore,  1945). 

81  William  Shakespeare,  I.  341-342. 
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about  “admittedly  reported  texts,  such  as  the  earliest  print  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  I  think  that  it  is  now  agreed  by  most 
critics  that  these  are  what  are  called  memorial  reconstruc¬ 
tions.”86  Naturally,  if  one  of  these  critics  had  produced  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  present  writer  would  not  have 
undertaken  this  particular  study.  Rather  than  take  the  nega¬ 
tive  approach  of  revealing  the  inacceptability  of  the  first-sketch 
or  the  shorthand  theories,  as  has  already  been  done  by  many 
able  hands,  this  investigation  will  assume  the  positive  approach 
of  setting  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  evidence  that  the 
bad  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  memorial  reconstruction. 


86  Neophilologus,  XVIII  (1933).  256. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Case  for 

Memorial  Reconstruction: 
“External”  Evidence 


NOW  that  several  bad  quartos  of  the  memorial-reconstruc¬ 
tion  type  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  scholars, 
we  possess  a  fairly  adequate  knowledge  of  the  stigmata  to 
expect  from  this  kind  of  transmission.  Most  of  them  agree  with 
what  we  would  expect  to  arise  from  the  conditions  under  which 
texts  must  have  been  memorially  reconstructed.  To  start  with, 
we  know  that  dramatic  companies  in  Shakespeare’s  time  were 
repertory  companies  and  that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
“runs”  in  the  modern  sense.  Henslowe’s  Diary  shows  us  that 
a  different  play  was  billed  each  day  and  that  the  testimony  to 
a  play’s  popularity  was  frequent  performance  during  a  season, 
not  a  series  of  consecutive  performances.  Consequently  an  actor 
had  to  know  “parts”  in  numerous  plays;  probably,  if  he  was  a 
minor  actor,  he  had  to  know  two  or  more  small  parts  in  each 
of  several  plays.  A  different  billing  was  offered  each  afternoon, 
so  that  rehearsals  for  new  plays,  having  to  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  preparation  for  other  performances,  could  never  attain 
anything  like  the  precision  in  stage-management  and  verbal 
accuracy  which  we  expect  from  a  present-day  metropolitan 
production  or  even  a  road  show.  Inspection  of  Henslowe’s 
Diary  (Greg’s  edition)  reveals  the  ordinary  time  to  be  from  two 
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to  six  weeks  between  acquisition  of  a  new  play  and  the  first 
performance  at  the  Rose.  Much  of  that  interval  must  commonly 
have  been  taken  up  in  preparing  a  prompt-copy,  transcribing 
actors’  parts,  and  acquiring  necessary  properties  and  costumes 
before  rehearsals  could  begin.  While  rehearsals  were  in 
progress  an  actor’s  mind  would  also  be  occupied  by  several 
other  plays  in  the  company’s  repertory  that  were  being  per¬ 
formed  concurrently.  Perhaps  the  problem  of  rehearsing  a  new 
play  was  complicated  even  to  the  extent  of  having  to  refresh 
his  memory  on  old  parts  while  memorizing  his  lines  for  the  new 
play.  So  the  brain  of  the  best  actor  must  have  been  a  kind  of 
flux  seething  with  scraps  and  tags  from  all  the  parts,  past  and 
present,  that  he  had  learned. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  consecutive  runs  would  deprive  an 
actor  of  the  chance  to  fix  a  play  clearly  in  his  mind,  to  see  it  as  a 
development  to  which  his  role  contributed,  and  to  establish  an 
almost  automatic  articulation  between  his  actions  and  his 
words.  Trying  to  keep  in  mind  his  parts  in  a  constantly  expand¬ 
ing  repertory,  he  would  have  little  opportunity  and  less  inclina¬ 
tion  to  observe  the  entire  play.  Unless  his  memory  was  phe¬ 
nomenal,  his  off-stage  moments  would  be  spent  in  the  tiring- 
room  where  he  conned  his  part  to  refresh  his  memory  before 
his  next  entrance.  He  would  see  the  play,  not  as  a  whole,  but 
rather  as  a  series  of  episodes,  often  disconnected,  in  which  he 
himself  had  participated,  so  that  his  impression  of  other  por¬ 
tions  might  be  very  scrappy  indeed  and  in  the  course  of  time 
might  become  thoroughly  confused.  As  time  went  on  and  a 
play  became  stale  in  his  memory  he  would  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  prompter  to  give  him  last-second  coaching  be¬ 
fore  each  entrance. 

If  then,  we  imagine  several  weeks  or  months  elapsing  since 
the  last  performance  of  a  play,  during  which  time  the  actor  had 
been  “at  liberty”  and  if  we  suppose  some  inducement  came  to 
him  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  his  former  colleagues  to  vamp 
up  a  play  from  memoiy,  we  can  conceive  well  enough  what 
many  qualities  of  such  a  reconstruction  would  be  like.  In  the 
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following  pages  these  hypothetical  qualities  will  be  illustrated 
first  by  examples  and  citations  from  several  bad  texts,1  and  then 
by  generally  more  copious  illustrations  from  the  first  quarto  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  itself.  Not  so  many  years  ago  it  might  have 
appeared  perilously  close  to  begging  the  question  to  follow 
this  line  of  argument,  namely:  A  memorial  reconstruction  of  a 
play  by  former  actors  should  display  certain  qualities;  such 
qualities  can  be  pointed  out  in  numerous  plays  whose  texts 
have  been  judged  corrupt  and  can  be  illustrated  extensively 
from  the  bad  text  of  Romeo  and  Jidiet;  therefore,  these  plays 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  particular  are  memorial  reconstruc¬ 
tions.  However,  even  though  granting  that  in  textual  criticism 
we  cannot  always  proceed  by  rules  of  logic,  we  now  have 
independent  evidence  to  bolster  this  reasoning.  We  know,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  investigations  of  R.  C.  Rhodes,  referred 
to  near  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that  two  of  Sheridan’s 
dramas  were  reconstructed  largely  from  memory.  What  was  in 
the  power  of  eighteenth-century  actors  was  also  in  the  power  of 
their  sixteenth-century  predecessors.  Also  we  have  in  John  of 
Bordeaux  the  manuscript  of  a  play  displaying  most  of  the 
qualities  that  investigators  of  bad  texts  have  advanced  as 
evidences  of  memorial  reconstructions.  It  abounds  in  phonetic 

1  The  selection  of  bad  texts  is  based  on  the  plays  in  Leo  Kirschbaum’s 
“A  Census  of  Bad  Quartos,”  RES,  XIV  (1938).  20-43;  the  choice  has 
been  restricted  to  those  which  appeared  between  1592  and  1603.  The 
latter  terminal  date  was  chosen  because  most  of  the  known  bad  texts 
appeared  within  this  period,  and  because  the  first  edition  of  John  Willis’s 
Art  of  Stenography,  the  first  shorthand  system  with  claim  to  fluency, 
appeared  in  1602,  so  that  bad  texts  appearing  much  after  this  date  must 
be  under  suspicion  as  possibly  reported  by  his  system.  The  year  1603 
includes  only  Hamlet,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  memorial 
reconstruction.  To  Kirschbaum’s  list  I  have  added,  on  the  strength  of 
my  own  investigations,  John  of  Bordeaux  (c.  1592),  Peele’s  Old  Wives’ 
Tale  (1595),  Chapman’s  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria  (1598),  and  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  (1594),  which  I  believe  is  a  bad  quarto,  though  not 
the  bad  quarto  of  Shakespeare’s  The  Shrew,  a  view  confirmed,  since  my 
investigations,  by  Dr.  Duthie  in  his  article,  ” The  Taming  of  A  Shrew  and 
The  Taming  of  The  Shrew,”  RES,  XIX  (1943).  337-356.  Kirschbaum  has 
recently  identified  The  Fair  Maid  of  Bristow  (1605)  as  a  bad  quarto 
( MLN ,  LX  (1945).  302-308),  but  this  of  course  lies  outside  my  range  of 
dates. 
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spellings,  many  of  which  invade  the  realm  of  mis-hearings, 
characteristic  of  many  bad  texts.  It  has  numerous  repeated 
passages.  And,  though  we  have  no  good  text  for  full  compari¬ 
son,  we  can  detect  from  the  nature  of  many  corrections  or 
cancelations  in  the  manuscript  the  presence  of  anticipations  and 
recollections  from  other  parts  of  the  play.2  Yet  this  manuscript 
was  used  as  the  prompt-book  of  an  Elizabethan  company:  it 
contains  prompter’s  directions  and  shows  evidence  of  long 
use.  Finally,  recent  support  has  come  from  a  study  by  Miss 
Betty  Shapin.3  As  the  basis  of  an  experiment  she  took  an  un¬ 
published  play,  Court  Chamberlain’s  Witch  Hunt ,  presented  by 
a  group  of  non-professional  actors  who  knew  the  play  only 
from  their  own  parts  and,  we  may  suppose,  their  acquaintance 
with  it  in  the  course  of  rehearsals.  In  order  to  test  Duthie’s 
conclusion  that  Q1  of  Hamlet  was  largely  a  memorial  recon¬ 
struction  by  the  player  of  Marcellus,  she  enlisted  the  help  of 
the  person  who  took  the  small  part  of  a  maidservant  in  Witch 
Hunt  and  “made  a  memorial  reconstruction  of  three  sections 
of  the  play.  The  result  demonstrates  that  the  types  of  variant 
between  the  authentic  text  and  the  reconstructed  version  of 
Witch  Hunt  are  identical  with  the  variants  found  in  the  full  and 
‘debased’  versions  of  Hamlet.  These  variants  include  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  short  intervening  line  and  the  running  together  of 
speeches  originally  separated;  the  anticipation  of  a  word  or 
line  and  its  omission  from  its  rightful  place;  the  transposition 
of  clauses  in  a  sentence;  the  assigning  of  lines  to  the  wrong 
characters,  and  others”4  like  the  misplacing  of  whole  sections 
of  dialogue,  patchword  speeches  made  up  of  fragments  of  the 
correct  lines  mingled  with  lines  from  other  portions  of  the 
play,  and  indications  of  revision  to  cover  the  results  of  wrong 
or  uncertain  memory. 

2  See  my  article  “John  of  Bordeaux:  a  Bad  Quarto  That  Never  Reached 
Print,”  in  Studies  in  Honor  of  A.  H.  R.  Fairchild  (Univ.  of  Missouri, 
Studies,  vol.  XI,  1946).  pp.  119-132. 

3  “An  Experiment  in  Memorial  Reconstruction,”  MLR,  XXXIX  (1944). 
9-17. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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In  discussing  these  qualities  or  symptoms  of  memorial  re¬ 
construction  we  shall  first  divide  them  into  two  main  classes, 
(1)  external  signs;  i.e.,  those  which  would  be  immediately 
evident  to  an  educated  person  conversant  with  Elizabethan 
dramatic  literature  if  he  had  copies  of  the  texts  before  him 
for  inspection,  and  (2)  internal  signs;  i.e.,  those  which  would 
be  manifest  to  him  only  after  prolonged  reading  and  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  first  class  will  comprise  such  relatively  obvious  mani¬ 
festations  as  stage  directions,  palpable  errors  in  versification, 
omitted  scenes  or  lengthy  passages,  and  attributions  of  speeches 
to  wrong  characters.  Apart  from  stage  directions  and  verse- 
errors,  most  of  these  are  positively  identifiable  only  when  there 
exist  parallel  texts  of  good  and  bad  quartos,  though  occasionally 
they  can  be  inferred  from  the  context  or  action  of  a  one-text 
play.  The  second  class  includes  primarily  textual  evidence,  and 
I  shall  subdivide  it  into  two  groups:  shiftings  and  substitutions. 
Shiftings  will  comprehend  transpositions,  anticipations  and 
recollections  from  different  parts  of  the  play,  and  borrowings 
from  other  plays.  Substitutions  will  take  into  account  repeti¬ 
tions,  equivalent  expressions  (including  synonyms),  para¬ 
phrases,  summaries,  expansions,  misunderstandings,  and  mis- 
hearings.  Most  of  these  terms  are  self-explanatory;  some  of 
them,  especially  anticipations  and  recollections,  have  come  to 
acquire  a  technical  meaning  in  discussions  of  bad  texts.  First 
used  by  critics  like  Greg  and  Alexander,  they  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  much  the  same  way  as  technical  terminology  in  the 
natural  sciences.  Rather  than  bewilder  a  reader  at  this  point 
with  a  series  of  abstract  definitions,  we  shall  wait  until  the  terms 
come  into  the  discussion,  at  which  times,  with  explanation  and 
examples  coming  hand-in-hand,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  them.  Considered  together,  all  these  evidences 
lead  us  almost  inescapably  to  the  conclusion  of  a  memorial 
reconstruction  as  the  only  sufficient  cause.  In  the  ensuing 
chapters  we  shall  therefore  often  speak  of  these  kinds  of  phe¬ 
nomena  as  due  to  the  reporter.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  to 
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beg  the  question.  However,  the  rigorously  logical  procedure 
of  not  speaking  of  the  reporter  till  all  the  evidence  was  mar¬ 
shalled  would  involve  us  in  many  awkward  circumlocutions 
and  forestall  many  opportunities  to  emphasize  detailed  work¬ 
ings  of  the  memorial  process.  In  any  event,  as  the  last  section 
of  the  previous  chapter  points  out,  the  most  respectable  present- 
day  scholarly  opinion  agrees  that  such  evidence  does  show 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  numerous  other  bad  texts  to  have  been 
produced  in  this  way,  and  most  of  the  studies  of  other  bad 
texts  use  the  term  reporter  in  the  course  of  their  demonstra¬ 
tions.  To  facilitate  discussion  we  shall  use  the  word  in  the 
singular  even  though  evidence  will  be  submitted  later  to  show 
that  Q1  is  the  work  of  two  actor-reporters. 

An  assumption  implicit  in  the  following  chapters  is  that  Q2 
gives  us  on  the  whole  the  correct  text;  hence  where  the  Q1 
and  Q2  texts  vary,  Q2  is  generally  regarded  as  normal  and  Q1 
as  differing  from  it.  This  too  has  the  support  of  overwhelming 
scholarly  concensus.  Though  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  witnessed  much  dispute  over  the  merits  of  the  Q2 
and  FI  texts,  no  important  scholar  since  Pope  has  maintained 
the  priority  or  superiority  of  Q1  over  Q2  for  editorial  purposes. 
While  revision  might  have  taken  place  between  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  quartos,  there  is  no  evidence,  apart  from  some 
indications  of  a  Q1  reduction  in  cast,  to  support  it;  most  textual 
differences  smack  more  of  corruption  than  of  revision.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  an  author’s  revision.  Long  contemplation  of  the 
two  quartos  has  convinced  me,  as  it  has  convinced  most  com¬ 
mentators  who  have  thoroughly  compared  them  (e.g.,  Sped- 
ding,  Spaulding,  E.  K.  Chambers,  and  more  recently  Alfred 
Hart)  that  Q1  is  a  corruption  of  the  version  represented  with 
substantial  correctness  by  Q2. 

STAGE  DIRECTIONS 

In  considering  the  stage  directions  of  Q1  we  shall  see  that 
they  have  a  common  trait,  namely,  that  they  arise,  less  from 
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a  before-stage  view  of  the  performance,  than  from  an  on-stage 
point  of  view.  In  other  words,  although  some  of  them  might 
be  the  result  of  a  spectator’s  observation,  many  others  display 
peculiarly  an  actor’s-eye  view  and  all  are  explainable  on  that 
basis.  As  Greg  puts  it,  “Whoever  wrote  the  Q1  stage  directions 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  play  and  of  the  traditional 
stage-business.”5  He  betrays  his  professional  acquaintance  with 
the  theatre  by  his  use  of  technical  expressions  like  “to  them” 
in  a  long  Q1  stage  direction  in  Act  I  and  “offers  to”  thrice  in 
Act  III.  The  first  formula  is  especially  frequent  in  extant  theat¬ 
rical  plots,  though  rare  in  prompt  copies.6  Its  employment  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  suggests,  as  Hart  observes,  that  the  reporter 
recalled  the  wording  of  the  plot  for  these  entries.  Concerning 
this  same  stage  direction  Hart  also  notes  that  after  Tybalt’s 
entry  the  other  characters  “are  named  in  the  order  of  rank 
and  not  of  their  appearance  on  the  stage.”7  This  also  appears 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  theatrical  plots,  which  when  listing 
several  characters  who  enter  about  the  same  time,  generally 
name  them  in  order  of  rank.  The  second  formula  “offers  to” 
(i.e.,  makes  a  motion  or  gesture  as  if  to  do  something)  is  com¬ 
mon  in  theatrical  manuscripts  and  occurs  at  least  once  in  a  plot 
(“The  Second  Part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins”).  Such  familiarity 
with  the  technical  language  of  theatrical  documents,  then,  is 
far  more  evidential  of  an  actor-reporter  than  of  a  spectator- 
reporter. 

The  on-stage,  actor’s-eye  point  of  view  is  also  evident  in  the 
nature  of  the  stage  directions.  Early  critics  noticed  the  feature 
and  gave  it  the  term  “descriptive  stage  directions,”  not  inap¬ 
propriate  if  accepted  with  some  reservation.  Some  scholars 
appear  to  have  carried  the  notion  to  the  extreme  of  assuming 
that  all  stage  directions  descriptive  of  characters  or  their  actions 
on  stage  must  have  been  inserted  by  a  reporter  or  spectator 

5  The  Editorial  Problem  in  Shakespeare,  p.  164. 

0  W.  W.  Greg,  Dramatic  Documents  from  the  Elizabethan  Playhouses 
(Oxford,  1931)  I.  73-74  n. 

7  Alfred  Hart,  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies  (Melbourne,  1942),  p. 
421. 
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and  that,  aside  from  brief  entrances  and  exits,  laconic  direc¬ 
tions,  especially  if  in  the  imperative  mood,  could  exist  only  in 
a  playhouse  manuscript.  Accordingly  almost  any  descriptive  or 
lengthy  stage  direction  was  suspect  as  the  work  of  a  reporter. 
However,  the  publication  in  recent  years  of  surviving  prompt- 
copies  has  provided  the  opportunity  of  systematic  inspection 
which  shows  us  that  descriptive  stage  directions  are  quite  likely 
to  occur  in  authentic  prompt-copies.  The  author  of  a  play,  visu¬ 
alizing  the  action  as  he  wrote,  would  be  especially  prone  to 
utilize  descriptive  directions,  and,  provided  they  did  not  hinder 
the  stage-management  of  the  play,  would  be  allowed  by  the 
prompter  to  remain.  Thus  Massinger’s  holograph  fair  copy  of 
Believe  as  You  List,  which  contains  in  addition  the  prompter’s 
alterations  for  stage  performance,  has  numerous  directions  of 
this  nature:  “They  bear  off  the  Queen”  (1.  1766), 8  “Offers  to 
kiss  him”  (1.  2118),  “Enter  officers  leading  in  Antiochus,  his  head 
shaved  in  the  habit  of  a  slave”  (1.  2322),  “Enter  servant  with 
many  swords”  (1.  2718);  all  of  these  are  in  Massinger’s  hand 
yet  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  stage-reviser. 

These  examples  show,  I  think,  that  “literary”  descriptions  are 
to  be  found  in  prompt  copies  and  are  not  peculiar  to  bad  texts. 
An  authentic  theatrical  text  will  contain  descriptions  of  the 
manner  in  which  characters  enter,  their  costumes,  and  actors’ 
“business,”  like  whispering,  attempting  to  embrace  another 
character,  striking,  drawing  swords,  closing  curtains,  etc. 
Whether  the  directions  trace  back  to  author,  playhouse  scribe, 
or  theatrical  adapter  is  immaterial. 

Nor  is  the  difference  in  stage  directions  of  good  and  bad 
texts  a  difference  in  quantity.  The  bad  quarto  of  the  Merry 
Wives  has  fourteen  or  fifteen  descriptive  stage  directions, 
whereas  the  FI  text  has  no  stage  directions  whatever;  con¬ 
versely,  Q1  of  Henry  V,  the  bad  text,  has  only  two  or  three 
such  directions,  though  they  are  frequent  in  the  folio,  the 

8  Line-numbering  is  that  of  the  Malone  Society  Reprint  of  this  MS. 
I  have  expanded  contractions  and  modernized  spelling  and  punctuation. 
Henceforth  the  abbreviation  MSR  followed  by  line-numbers  will  be  used 
in  citing  plays  in  this  series. 
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authentic  text.  In  Richard  III,  though  both  quarto  (bad)  and 
folio  (good)  contain  descriptive  directions,  the  folio  has  about 
25%  more  than  the  quarto.  Thus  relative  number  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Observing  that  numerous  full  stage  directions 
can  be  instanced  in  prompt-copies  and  in  other  printed  texts, 
scholars  like  Miss  Simison9  and  Professor  Hubbard10  have  very 
properly  concluded  that  full  directions  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Q1  are  no  evidence  of  notes  by  a  spectator. 

However,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  some  of  these 
directions  that  does  often  point  to  an  actor-reporter.  The  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  the  function  of  the  descriptive  stage  directions 
rather  than  in  their  “literary”  quality.  We  have  already  re¬ 
marked  that  prompt-copies  often  contain  directions  picturing 
an  actor’s  “business”  on  the  stage,  like  whispering  apart  to 
another  character.  When  such  business  is  described  in  prompt- 
copies  it  generally  details  some  by-play  necessary  to  dramatic 
effect  but  not  directly  suggested  by  dialogue  or  situation.  Now 
while  bad  texts  may  have  such  instructions,  they  contain  in 
addition  numerous  descriptions  of  the  kind  of  business  which 
a  dramatist  would  leave  to  the  actor’s  discretion  and  which  any 
actor  worth  his  salt  could  improvise  for  the  occasion.  Thus  in 
Peele’s  Edward  I  we  find  the  direction  “They  all  hold  up  their 
hands  and  say,  ‘He  shall,’  ”  (MSR,  730)  in  which  the  raising  of 
hands  is  the  obvious  gesture  of  a  crowd  of  supers  acclaiming 
a  royal  announcement.  Later  (1.  1659)  occurs  the  direction 
“Gloucester  and  Joan  hand  in  hand,”  another  gesture  easily 
improvised  by  actors  portraying  two  young  lovers.  In  Fair  Em 
a  character  delivers  a  speech  clearly  not  meant  for  the  ears  of 
the  others  present;  this  is  preceded  by  the  direction  “Blanch 
speaketh  this  secretly  at  one  end  of  the  stage.”  (MSR,  235) 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  play,  Em  pretending  to  be  blind  asks 
a  servant  where  her  father  is.  Her  question  is  followed  (1.  926) 
by  “He  thrusts  Em  upon  her  father,”  who  is  standing  directly 

'■'Barbara  D.  Simison,  “Stage  Directions:  a  Test  for  the  Playhouse 
Origin  of  First  Quarto  Henry  V/’  PQ,  XI  (1932).  50. 

10  The  First  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  pp.  11  ff. 
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before  her.  In  The  Old  Wives’  Tale  we  find  directions  like: 
“Enter  the  Conjurer;  it  lightens  &  thunders;  the  2  brother  falls 
down,”  (11.  500-501),  and  “A  voice  and  flame  of  fire:  Huane- 
bango  falleth  down,”  (11.  670-671),  the  falling  down  being  the 
response  clearly  called  for  by  this  display  of  magic.  All  such 
directions  suggest  that  vigorous  or  expressive  gestures  easily 
fixed  themselves  in  a  reporter’s  visual  memory;  to  him  they  were 
as  much  a  part  of  the  play  as  the  dialogue  and  consequently 
he  incorporated  them  in  his  text  even  though  they  were  un¬ 
necessary  for  an  actor  and  of  questionable  value  to  a  reader. 

The  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  shows  this  same  ten¬ 
dency  to  embody  actors’  spontaneous  business  in  stage  direc¬ 
tions;  in  fact  not  many  other  bad  texts  can  be  found  that  show 
them  in  such  abundance.  It  will  be  enough  to  list  the  stage 
directions  of  this  type,  with  occasional  comment.  All  are  from 
Ql,  and  generally  have  no  counterparts  in  Q2:11 

(1)  I.  v.  128 

They  whisper  in  his  ear. 

It  is  possibly  significant  that  this  description  of  the  actors' 
movements  precedes  a  passage  that  contains  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  “anticipations”  in  Ql  and  one  that  has  especially 
impressed  critics  of  the  text,  the  interpolation  of  three  lines 
from  III.  iv.  Perhaps  aware  of  his  uncertain  knowledge  of 
Capulet’s  exact  words,  the  reporter  took  refuge  in  his  memory 
of  the  actors’  business. 

(2)  III.  iii.  169. 

Nurse  offers  to  go  in  and  turns  again. 

The  Nurse  has  just  said  that  she  will  announce  to  Juliet  that 
Romeo  is  coming;  then  she  remembers  the  ring  that  Juliet 
wanted  given  to  Romeo.  No  competent  actor  would  need  to 

11  All  subsequent  citations  of  Ql  or  Q2  are  based  upon  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Parallel  Texts  of  the  First  Two  Quartos,  ed.  Daniel  (New  Shakspere 
Society,  Ser.  II,  No.  1).  Readers  will  find  that  the  numbering  differs 
only  slightly  from  standard  editions.  All  quotations  will  be  modernized 
in  spelling  and  punctuation  unless  there  is  particular  significance  in  the 
original  forms. 
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be  told  what  to  do  in  such  a  situation.  This  is  surely  a  reporter 
describing  what  he  saw  on  the  stage. 

(3)  III.  v.  65 

She  goeth  down  from  the  window. 

The  Nurse  (in  the  Q1  version)  has  just  come  to  warn  Juliet 
of  her  mother’s  coming,  and  this  direction,  though  it  describes 
an  obvious  action,  does  give  us  a  tantalizing  hint  on  the  staging 
of  this  scene.12  However,  from  about  this  point  onward  the 
quality  of  Q1  deteriorates  rapidly,  so  that  like  many  others  this 
stage  direction  probably  arises  from  the  reporter’s  ignorance 
of  the  dialogue.  The  actor’s-eye  view  is  further  exemplified  in 
the  use  of  the  word  window,  which  also  occurs  in  the  opening 
stage  direction  of  this  scene,  “Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the 
window,”  where  Q2  has  “Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  aloft.”  Aloft 
is  the  term  a  stage-manager  would  use  to  specify  the  location 
of  the  actors;  window  is  the  term  that  would  be  chosen  by  a 
person  seeing  and  thinking  of  the  stage  setting. 

More  directions  describing  the  actors’  obvious  business  are 
the  following:  II.  iv.  114,  “He  walks  by  them  and  sings”;  II.  iv. 
130,  “She  turns  to  Peter,  her  man”;  II.  vi.  15,  “Enter  Juliet  some¬ 
what  fast  and  embraceth  Romeo”;  III.  iv.  9,  “Paris  offers  to  go 
in,  and  Capulet  calls  him  again”;  III.  v.  244,  “She  looks  after 
Nurse”;  IV.  iii.  58,  “She  falls  upon  her  bed  within  the  curtains”; 
IV.  v.  50,  “All  at  once  cry  out  and  wring  their  hands.” 

Closely  related  to  this  type  of  stage  direction  is  another 
kind  of  bad-text  direction  which  consists  in  suiting  the 
action  of  the  character  to  the  words  of  the  dialogue;  in  other 
words,  the  stage  direction  merely  describes  an  action  that  is 
already  explicit  or  clearly  implicit  in  the  context,  or  else  it  uses 
phraseology  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  nearby  dialogue.  Like 
the  directions  previously  illustrated  they  are  not  really  neces- 

12  For  interesting  deductions  from  the  evidence  of  Q1  stage  directions 
in  this  scene  see  the  correspondence  among  J.  C.  Adams,  Harley  Granville- 
Barker,  W.  J.  Lawrence,  and  George  Sampson  in  TLS  (15  February 
1936),  p.  139;  (22  February),  p.  163;  (29  February),  p.  184;  (23  May), 
p.  440;  and  (30  May),  p.  460. 
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sary  for  a  reader  and  are  totally  unnecessary  for  any  compe¬ 
tent  actor.  Many  of  them  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
the  co-ordination  of  word  to  action  which  constitutes  a  kind 
of  secondary  cue  for  an  actor;  a  certain  movement  by  himself 
or  a  fellow  player  becomes  in  the  course  of  rehearsal  and  per¬ 
formance  an  actor’s  unconscious  signal  for  the  delivery  of 
certain  lines.  In  particular,  this  explanation  may  account  for 
the  occasional  directions  which  put  into  words  action  that  is 
only  suggested,  though  often  strongly  suggested,  by  the  con¬ 
text.  Other  directions,  by  their  close  verbal  resemblance  to 
the  relevant  dialogue  smack  of  aural  memory  and  appear  akin 
to  the  memorial  errors  of  anticipation  and  recollection  that  we 
shall  perceive  elsewhere  in  the  text. 

A  few  examples  from  bad  texts  will  clarify  these  remarks. 
In  Fair  Em  Mountney’s  distasteful  proposal  of  marriage  is 
interrupted  by  the  direction  “Here  Em  cuts  him  off”  (MSR, 
485),  the  cutting-off  being  implicit  in  the  opening  line  of  Em’s 
next  speech,  “What  mean  you,  sir,  to  keep  me  here  so  long?” 
Likewise  a  direction  at  line  577,  “Blanch  snatcheth  the  letter 
from  him,”  merely  expresses  the  actions  suited  to  her  succeed¬ 
ing  words: 

Go  to,  foolish  fellow. 

And  therefore  to  ease  the  anger  I  sustain 

I’ll  be  so  bold  to  open  it. 

Mariana,  for  whom  the  letter  was  intended,  then  asks  for  its 
return.  Blanch  replies,  “Then  take  it  there,  and  there,  and 
there!”  These  words  are  followed  by  the  stage  direction,  “She 
tears  it.”  After  Blanch  departs,  Mariana  says 

Yet  will  I  gather  up  the  pieces,  which  haply 
May  show  me  the  intent  thereof 
Though  not  the  meaning. 

Then  comes  the  unnecessary  direction,  “She  gathers  up  the 
pieces  and  joins  them”!  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  has  numerous 
directions  of  this  sort;  typical  is  Kate’s  line,  “Take  that  for  thy 
sauciness,”  which  is  followed  by  the  direction,  “She  beats  him” 
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(11.  960-961). 13  In  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III,  sc.  ii  shows 
the  King  on  his  death-bed.  His  farewell  lines  also  end  the 

O 

scene: 

And  now,  nobles,  draw  the  curtains  and  depart. 

He  that  made  me,  save  me, 

Unto  whose  hands  I  commit  my  spirit. 

(MSR,  189-191) 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  King’s  demise,  the  text  adds 
the  direction,  “The  King  dies  in  his  bed.’’  Likewise  in  Marlowe’s 
Massacre  at  Paris,  Guise’s  command,  “Sirs,  take  him  away  and 
throw  him  in  some  ditch,”  is  followed  by  “Carry  away  the  dead 
body  of  the  Admiral”  (MSR,  603-604).  A  couple  of  scenes  later 
the  poisoned  King  groans,  “My  heart  doth  break,  I  faint  and 
die,”  which  is  “explained,”  like  the  death  of  the  King,  above, 
by  the  marginal  stage  direction,  “He  dies”  (1.  665).  For  a  final 
example  a  passage  from  the  prayer  scene  of  the  bad  quarto  of 
Hamlet 14  will  serve  us: 

Most  wretched  man,  stoop,  bend  thee  to  thy  prayer; 

Ask  grace  of  heaven  to  keep  thee  from  despair. 

He  kneels 
(III.  hi.  70-71) 

Neither  Q2  nor  FI  has  the  useless  direction. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  find,  has  its  share  of  stage  directions 
which  describe  gestures  and  actions  that  are  apparent  from 
the  dialogue.  Interestingly  enough,  this  particular  kind  of 
direction  does  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  middle  of  Act  III, 
as  if  the  reporter  found  his  memory  flagging  about  this  point 
and  was  thenceforth  driven  to  thus  padding  his  text.  As  this 
variety  of  stage  direction  has  already  been  sufficiently  exem¬ 
plified  from  other  bad  texts,  we  shall  discuss  two  or  three  from 
Romeo  and  Jidiet  and  merely  cite  the  rest.  In  none  of  the 
corresponding  passages  does  Q2  have  a  stage  direction. 

u  Line-numbering  is  that  of  the  Bankside  Shakespeare,  Vol.  II. 

14  The  text  and  line-numbering  are  from  Hamlet.  Parallel  Texts  of  the 
First  and  Second  Quartos  and  the  First  Folio,  ed.  Vietor  (Marburg,  1891). 
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(1)  III.  iii.  93-95 

Stand  up,  stand  up,  stand  and  you  be  a  man; 

For  Juliet’s  sake,  for  her  sake  rise  and  stand. 

Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O. 

He  rises. 

The  actor  of  Romeo  can  not  grovel  on  the  boards  throughout 
the  scene;  he  must  rise  at  about  this  point. 

(2)  III.  iii.  111-113 

In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 

Doth  my  name  lie?  Tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 

The  hateful  mansion. 

He  offers  to  stab  himself ,  and  Nurse 
snatches  the  dagger  away. 

This  stage  direction  combines  suiting  the  action  to  the  words 
with  a  description  of  an  actor’s  business,  the  kind  of  gesture 
that  a  competent  trouper  would  almost  spontaneously  furnish. 
Romeo’s  grief-abandoned,  suicidal  mood  is  manifest  from  the 
opening  of  the  scene.  The  actor  of  the  part  knew  what  “sack 
the  hateful  mansion”  implied.  The  Nurse’s  snatching  of  the 
weapon  gives  us  a  sidelight  on  the  handling  of  the  action  by 
this  particular  company,  though  it  is  immaterial  whether  she 
or  Lawrence  wrests  it  from  Romeo. 

(3)  III.  v.  164 

Jul.  Good  father,  hear  me  speak! 

She  kneels  down. 

In  the  above  passage  the  reporter  has  omitted  the  appropriate 
context,  which  is  in  Q2,  “Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my 
knees,”  without  any  stage  direction.  The  reporter  has  substi¬ 
tuted  the  stage  direction  for  the  words  that  he  should  have 
reported;  he  remembered  the  action  better  than  the  speeches. 
The  remaining  stage  directions  are  cited  below,  each  followed 
by  the  “key  phrase”  in  the  dialogue  that  suggests  the  act  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  direction:  III.  iv.  43,  “He  goeth  down”  (“I’ll 
descend”);  IV.  ii.  21,  “She  kneels  down”  (“to  fall  prostrate  here,” 
1.  20);  V.  iii.  44,  “Romeo  opens  the  tomb”  (“Thus  I  enforce  thy 
rotten  jaws  to  ope,”  1.  47);  V.  iii.  70,  “They  fight”  (“they  fight,” 
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1.  71);  V.  iii.  124,  “Falls,”  (“Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die”);  V.  iii.  154, 
“Juliet  rises”  (“The  lady  stirs,”  1.  155);  V.  iii.  178,  “She  stabs  her¬ 
self  and  falls”  (“O  happy  dagger  .  .  .  Rest  in  my  bosom,”  11. 
177-8). 

Not  unlike  the  directions  which  suit  action  to  words  are  those 
which  name  properties  or  apparel  that  are  mentioned  nearby 
in  the  dialogue.  Among  bad  quartos,  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
is  particularly  notable  for  such  directions,  which  often  echo  the 
exact  wording  of  the  text.  For  example  at  line  636  we  find 
the  direction  “Enter  Ferando  basely  attired  and  a  red  cap  on 
his  head.”  The  expression  “basely  attired”  clearly  anticipates 
words  from  two  later  passages:  line  641,  “But  say,  why  art 
thou  thus  basely  attired?”  and  line  672,  “Not  I,  with  one  so 
mad,  so  basely  ’tired.”  In  the  same  manner  the  stage  direction 
at  line  1079,  “Enter  the  Tailor  with  a  gown,”  is  directly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sander’s  speech,  “Here  is  the  Tailor,  too,  with  my 
mistress’  gown.”  Other  bad  texts  also  show  similar  echoing.  In 
The  Old  Wives  Tale,  for  instance,  Sacrapant  orders,  “Come 
hither,  Delia,  take  this  goad  .  .  .  Gore  them  with  this  &  thou 
shalt  have  enough.”  As  if  reference  to  the  goad  and  Sacra- 
pant’s  implied  gesture  was  not  enough,  a  stage  direction  adds, 
“He  gives  her  a  goad"  (MSR,  696-700).  The  bad  quarto  of  the 
Merry  Wives  has  several  such  directions.  Characteristic  is  the 
one  which  follows  the  request,  “Step  behind  the  arras,  good 
Sir  John.”  The  stage-direction  repeats  the  speech  almost  ver¬ 
batim:  “He  steps  behind  the  arras”  (11.  1149-1150). 

Especially  in  the  final  scenes  Romeo  and  Juliet  Q1  also  dis¬ 
plays  several  stage  directions  which  embody  properties  men¬ 
tioned  in  and  often  echoing  the  wording  of  the  text. 

(1)  III.  ii.  31 

Enter  Nurse  wringing  her  hands ,  with  the  ladder  of  cords 

in  her  lap. 

At  this  point  Q2  has  simply  “Enter  Nurse  with  cords.”  Unless 
we  are  to  regard  the  actor  of  this  part  as  something  of  a  pres¬ 
tidigitator  who  can  wring  his  hands  while  juggling  a  rope 
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ladder,  we  shall  understand  this  direction  better  as  a  verbal 
patchwork  largely  pieced  out  from  an  anticipation  of  Juliet’s 
line  a  few  verses  below,  “Ay  me,  what  news?  Why  dost  thou 
wring  thy  hands?”  and  a  recollection  or  repetition  of  two  pas¬ 
sages  in  Ql:  Romeo’s  instructions  that  the  Nurse  “bring  the 
cords,  made  like  a  tackled  stair”  (II.  iv.  162)  and  the  Nurse’s 
recapitulation  of  those  instructions,  “I  must  provide  a  ladder 
made  of  cords”  (II.  v.  72). 

(2)  IV.  iv.  1 

Enter  Nurse  with  herbs,  Mother. 

Ql  has  the  Nurse  enter  with  herbs  and  yet  do  nothing  with 
them.  Reference  to  Q2  provides  an  explanation.  The  Nurse, 
apparently  empty-handed,  enters  with  Lady  Capulet,  and  is 
immediately  ordered  by  her  mistress  to  “fetch  more  spices.” 
The  reporter  has  once  again  transmuted  a  speech  of  Q2  into 
a  stage  direction. 

(3)  IV.  v.  98 

They  all  but  the  Nurse  go  forth,  casting  rosemary  on  her 
[=  Juliet]  and  shutting  the  curtains. 

The  curtains  of  course  must  be  drawn  if  the  actor  of  Juliet  is 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  go  backstage.  The  business  of  casting 
rosemary  on  her  is  obviously  an  unnecessary  echoing  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  enjoinder  at  line  83  to  “stick  your  rosemary  on  this 
fair  corse.” 

(4)  V.  iii.  1 

Enter  County  Paris  and  his  Page  with  flowers  and  sweet  water. 

Contrast  this  with  Q2:  “Enter  Paris  and  his  page.”  Though  in 
both  texts  Paris’s  lines  explain  that  the  flowers  are  for  strewing 
Juliet’s  bridal  bed,  in  Ql  they  give  no  reason  for  sweet  water. 
We  must  turn  to  Q2  (11.  13-14)  where  we  learn  that  it  is  to 
“dew”  the  canopy  of  Juliet’s  tomb.  Here  the  reporter  has  re¬ 
membered  the  properties  even  though  he  recalled  accurately 
only  the  first  line  of  his  invocation  to  Juliet’s  tomb  and  had  to 
improvise  the  remainder. 
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(5)  V.  iii.  12 

Paris  strews  the  tomb  with  fioivers. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  thy  bridal  bed. 

This  direction  employs  the  significant  phrase  of  the  text, 
“strew(s)  with  flowers,”  and  precedes  the  words  in  a  manner 
which  suggests  that  the  gesture  of  strewing  flowers  was  a  sort 
of  kinetic  cue  for  the  lines  that  follow,  the  words  and  move¬ 
ment  being  blended  together  in  the  reporter’s  memory. 

(6)  V.  iii.  17 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthazar,  with  a  torch,  a  mattock,  and 
a  crow  of  iron. 

Corresponding  to  this  in  Q2  is  the  simple  entry-direction, 
“Enter  Romeo  and  Peter.”  The  properties  are  named  in  the 
last  line  of  Paris’s  and  the  first  line  of  Romeo’s  speech  a  few 
lines  later  (11.  21-22): 

What,  with  a  torch?  Muffle  me,  night,  awhile. 

Rom.  Give  me  this  mattock  and  this  wrenching  iron. 

Visual  memory  or  verbal  memory  could  lie  behind  this  kind 
of  stage  direction.  Because  the  direction  mentions  the  objects 
in  the  same  order  as  the  dialogue,  verbal  memory  seems  more 
plausible.  The  employment  in  the  stage  direction  of  “an  iron 
crow”  instead  of  “wrenching  iron”  suggests  a  recollection  of  Q2, 
V.  ii.  21,  “Get  me  an  iron  crow.” 

(7)  V.  iii.  148-150 

Friar  stoops  and  looks  on  the  blood  and  weapons. 

What  blood  is  this  that  stains  the  entrance 
Of  this  marble  stony  monument? 

What  means  these  masterless  and  gory  weapons? 

Stoops,  of  course,  portrays  the  actor’s  appropriate  gesture. 
Blood  and  weapons  are  surely  anticipations  of  his  spoken 
words. 

Besides  stage  directions  that  name  articles  mentioned  in  the 
dialogue  there  are  three  variant  passages  in  Q1  where  refer¬ 
ences  to  properties  or  scenery  have  contaminated  the  text.  The 
first  is  the  Nurse’s  exit  speech  at  the  end  of  II.  iv,  “Peter,  take 
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my  fan  and  go  before,”  where  Q2  has  simply,  “Before,  and 
apace!”  She  had  taken  the  fan  from  Peter  at  1.  93.  Presumably 
the  actor  of  her  role  perceived  that  an  imperious  gesture  of 
handing  back  the  fan  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  part  and 
add  an  effective  comic  touch  to  her  departure.  The  reporter 
metamorphosed  the  business  into  words.  The  second  occurs 
in  Juliet’s  potion-speech:  “This  shall  forbid  it.  Knife,  lie  thou 
there”  (IV.  iii.  23).  Though  display  of  a  knife  in  Juliet’s  business 
is  fairly  evident,  Q 2  does  not  actually  mention  one;  instead  the 
Q2  line  reads  “No,  no,  this  shall  forbid  it.  Lie  thou  there.”  The 
last  passage  is  Friar  Lawrence’s  line  “Ascend  her  chamber 
window;  hence,  and  comfort  her”  (III.  iii.  153).  The  line  in  Q1 
is  extrametrical  by  the  addition  of  window ,  which  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Q2  version.  Conceivably  the  reporter’s  sharp 
visual  memory  of  Juliet’s  knife  and  Romeo  at  Juliet’s  window 
led  him  to  inject  these  words  into  the  text.15 

Reserved  for  final  consideration  is  a  variety  of  reportorial 
stage  direction  which  occasionally  appears  in  corrupt  texts, 
though  not  generally  so  frequently  as  the  other  kinds.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  offers  the  most  revealing  testimony  to  the  reporter’s  hand 
that  stage  directions  afford.  This  is  the  direction,  usually  fairly 
long,  describing  vigorous  action  which  involves  several  char¬ 
acters  and  which,  when  parallel  texts  are  available,  generally 
reveals  itself  to  be  a  substitute  for  dialogue  and  action  in  the 
good  text.  Evans’s  words  characterize  one  aspect  of  such  direc¬ 
tions:  “Instead  of  being  as  usual  merely  short  notes  for  the 
guidance  of  the  actor,  they  seem  intended  to  help  the  reader, 
and  by  a  description  of  what  was  going  on  upon  the  stage,  to 
atone  for  the  defects  of  the  reported  dialogue,  and  enable  him 
to  realize  the  scene  more  vividly.”16  However,  an  equally  sound 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  episodes  were  performed.  Since  they  generally  involved  a 
good  deal  of  bustle  and  noise,  an  actor  must  have  found  it  al- 

1  ’  The  line,  as  I  show  elsewhere,  may  be  contaminated  by  a  recollection 
from  another  Shakespearian  play. 

13  Herbert  A.  Evans,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ql,  ed.  Praetorius  (1886), 
p.  ix. 
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most  impossible  to  deliver  his  lines  effectively  and  would  easily 
fall  into  the  habit  of  shouting  whatever  came  into  his  head 
until  quiet  was  restored  and  the  normal  interplay  of  dialogue 
could  be  resumed.  Proper  utterance  of  his  lines  being  virtually 
impossible,  the  actor  would  have  neither  incentive  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fix  his  speeches  in  his  mind;  and  because  all  he  would 
clearly  remember  would  be  the  stage  business,  this  is  what 
he  would  set  down  when  he  came  to  report  these  confused 
portions  of  the  play.  Advocates  of  shorthand  reporting  con¬ 
tend  that  these  directions  resulted  when  the  exciting  episodes 
moved  so  rapidly  that  the  shorthand  writer  was  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  dialogue.  If  they  are  right,  it  is  strange  that  in  other 
scenes  containing  quite  rapid  exchange  of  short  speeches,  some 
of  which  amount  almost  to  stichomythia  (for  instance  the  verbal 
thrusts  and  parries  between  Paris  and  Juliet  in  IV.  i,  which 
would  be  equally  difficult  for  a  stenographer)  the  text  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  is  quite  good.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  very  kind 
of  dialogue  that  a  memorial  reporter  could  render  quite  well  if 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  scene.  Rapid  dialogue  without  action 
could  be  more  easily  remembered  and  reported  than  speeches 
accompanied  by  much  bustling  and  outcry. 

Inasmuch  as  parallel  texts  enable  us  to  verify  whether  a 
descriptive  stage  direction  is  a  substitute  for  dialogue  and 
action,  we  shall  first  consider  illustrations  from  the  Merry  Wives 
and  Hamlet  before  turning  to  one-text  corrupt  plays  for  ex¬ 
amples  that  appear  to  be  of  the  same  type. 

In  the  bad  quarto  of  the  Merry  Wives  we  find  such  a  long 
stage  direction  in  III.  iii:  “Sir  John  goes  into  the  basket;  they 
put  clothes  over  him;  the  two  men  carries  [sic]  it  away:  Ford 
meets  it,  and  all  the  rest,  Page,  Doctor,  Priest,  Slender,  Shal¬ 
low”  (11.  891-893).  This  replaces  speeches  in  the  Folio  by  Mis¬ 
tresses  Ford  and  Page  in  which  the  women  give  instructions  to 
the  servants  for  covering  Falstaff  and  disposing  of  the  basket. 
Another  direction  of  similar  purport  in  IV.  ii  (11.  1179-1180), 
involving  Falstaff  and  the  buck-basket,  also  proves  to  be  a 
substitute  for  speeches  among  Mistress  Ford  and  the  two 
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bearers.  Both  directions  replace  dialogue  that  is  spoken  in  a 
period  of  exceptional  activity  and  clamor  on  the  stage. 

To  choose  from  among  several  such  directions  in  the  bad 
quarto  of  Hamlet ,  we  may  take  the  one  which  in  Q1  introduces 
IV.  v,  “Enter  Ophelia,  playing  on  a  lute,  and  her  hair  down, 
singing.”  In  Q1  Ophelia’s  songs  fill  practically  the  entire  text 
until  her  exit;  except  for  one  line  (by  the  King)  all  remarks  by 
other  characters  are  omitted.  The  business  appropriate  to 
Ophelia’s  madness,  we  may  suppose,  blotted  out  the  inter¬ 
locutory  dialogue,  and  only  the  songs  and  the  memory  of  her 
acting  remained  in  the  reporter’s  mind.  Possibly  the  actor  of 
Ophelia  made  the  most  of  his  part  by  so  overwhelming  the 
other  players  with  his  singing  and  bedlam  antics  as  to  give  them 
no  chance  to  speak  out  their  parts. 

When  we  examine  bad  quartos  that  have  no  good  text  we 
find  many  directions  that  appear  to  be  of  this  sort.  In  Peele’s 
Edward  I  a  scene  opens  with  the  direction,  “Enter  Jack  and 
the  Harper,  getting  a  standing  against  the  Queen  comes  in,” 
i.e.,  in  procession  (MSR,  1100-1101).  Yet  these  characters  are 
not  given  a  single  speech  during  the  scene.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  they  come  on  as  mutes.  More  likely  they  were  comic  char¬ 
acters  whose  dialogue  had  degenerated  in  the  course  of  time  to 
mere  ad-libbing  and  horse-play.  Later  in  the  play,  Friar  Hugh 
attempts  to  rob  a  farmer,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dialogue  comes 
the  significant  direction  “Bustling  on  both  sides”  (1.  2016).  This 
is  almost  incontestable  evidence  that  the  struggle  had  obliter¬ 
ated  the  reporter’s  memory  of  the  spoken  words.  In  A  Shrew , 
after  Ferando  in  one  of  the  “taming”  scenes  has  prevented  Kate 
from  eating  supper,  comes  the  direction  “Manent  servingmen 
and  eat  up  all  the  meat”  (1.  880).  The  servants’  subsequent  dia¬ 
logue  contains  no  reference  to  the  food,  though  it  seems  likely 
that  they  made  appreciative  comments  of  some  kind  while 
going  through  the  business  of  devouring  it.  The  Massacre  at 
Paris  at  line  990  has  “He  [the  soldier]  shoots  at  him  [i.e.,  Mu- 
geroun]  and  kills  him.”  In  this  scene  of  violence  some  dying 
ejaculations  by  Mugeroun  seem  called  for;  and  if  the  Massacre 
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at  Paris  leaf  now  in  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  authentic  text17  our  supposition  is  confirmed;  for 
it  reveals  that  the  stage  direction  replaces  the  character’s  death 
speech  (actually  Minion,  not  Mugeroun):  “Traitorous  Guise,  ah, 
thou  hast  murdered  me.”  In  the  same  way,  the  actions  depicted 
in  the  following  direction  from  The  Old  Wives’  Tale  may  well 
have  been  accompanied  by  dialogue  in  the  original  version: 

Enter  the  Hostess  and  Jack,  setting  meat  on  the  table,  and  fiddlers 
come  to  play;  Eumenides  walketh  up  and  down  and  will  eat  no 
meat.  (MSR,  916-919) 

Surely  conversation  of  some  kind  was  spoken  amidst  these 
activities.  Finally,  in  George  a  Greene,  which  has  many  fighting 
scenes,  such  a  typical  stage  direction  as  “Here  they  fight; 
George  kills  Sir  Gilbert  and  takes  the  other  two  prisoners” 
(MSR,  741-742)  must  have  had  a  considerable  accompaniment 
of  dialogue. 

The  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  two  memorable 
examples  of  the  stage  direction  that  is  a  substitute  for  dialogue: 

(1)  I.  i.  52 

They  draw;  to  them  enters  Tybalt;  they  fight,  to  them  the  Prince, 
Old  Montague  arid  his  wife,  Old  Capulet  and  his  wife,  and  other 
citizens  and  part  them. 

This  replaces  some  fifteen  lines  of  text  in  Q2,  including  speeches 
by  Benvolio,  Tybalt,  citizens,  and  the  heads  of  the  Capulet  and 
Montague  families.  As  we  have  earlier  observed,  the  phrase  “to 
them”  is  a  technical  formula  especially  frequent  in  theatrical 
plots.  Under  a  repertory  system  an  actor  would  have  frequent 
need  to  refer  to  the  plot  in  order  to  time  his  entry  correctly, 
and  its  wording  could  easily  take  precedence  in  his  memory 
over  the  confused  recollection  of  the  dialogue. 

(2)  III.  i.  77 

Tybalt  under  Romeo’s  arm  thrusts  Mercutio  in  and  flies. 

17  For  arguments  that  the  leaf  is  authentic  see  J.  Q.  Adams,  “The 
Massacre  at  Paris  Leaf,”  Library,  Ser.  4,  XIV  (1933-34).  447-469;  and 
1-  M.  Nosworthy,  “The  Marlowe  Manuscript,”  Library,  Ser.  4,  XXVI 
(1945-46).  158-171. 
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This  vivid  description  of  the  duel  fills  the  hiatus  created  by 
omitting  three  brief  speeches  of  the  good  text.  Both  directions 
replace  dialogue  spoken  in  the  two  moments  of  most  vigorous 
action  in  the  entire  play. 

EVIDENCES  OF  STAGE  ADAPTATION 

Also  pointing  to  an  actor-reporter’s  reconstruction  is  the  Q1 
transmitter’s  faulty  knowledge  of  the  drama  as  a  whole.  For 
one  thing  he  knew  the  play  in  a  shorter  form  than  the  Q2  ver¬ 
sion,  shorter  by  the  reduction  in  number  of  actors  and  the 
elimination  or  abbreviation  of  speeches.  Of  course  such  shorten¬ 
ing  is  not  in  itself  proof  of  reporting,  though  it  has  a  collateral 
bearing  in  view  of  other  evidence  pointing  to  that  explanation. 
It  does,  however,  show  that  Q1  derives  from  a  play  acted  by  a 
company  having  definite  limitations  in  the  number  of  available 
performers,  particularly  musicians  and  players  of  walk-on  or 
small  parts;  in  other  words,  a  company  large  enough  to  handle 
all  important  roles  in  this  play  but  forced  to  economize  on  su¬ 
pernumeraries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Q2  version  seems  to 
have  been  written  with  almost  no  numerical  limitations  in 
mind;  it  presents  some  35  or  40  characters,  which  by  judicious 
doubling  could  have  been  enacted  by  perhaps  20  players.18  The 
Q1  version  could  have  been  handled  by  about  12. 19  Thus  it  is, 
much  more  than  Q2,  an  actors’  version  in  that  it  manifests  the 
actors’  shifts  to  adjust  the  play  to  the  numerical  limitations  of 
a  specific  company. 

The  first  clear  sign  of  a  reduction  in  actors  emerges  in  I.  iv, 
which  in  Q2  opens  with  the  stage  direction  “Enter  Romeo, 
Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  five  or  six  other  maskers,  torch - 

1N  lulia  Engelen  estimates  that  the  25  speaking  roles  of  Q 2  could  have 
been  doubled  by  13  actors,  including  three  boys  ( Shak.-Jalirb .,  LXII 
(1926).  75-76).  This  calculation  is  of  course  based  on  the  most  rigorous 
economy,  which  would  not  necessarily  obtain  in  the  original  production; 
and  it  does  not  allow  for  mutes. 

19  Hart  estimates  that  “eight  sharers,  together  with  their  apprentices,” 
could  have  performed  the  Q1  version  ( Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies, 
p.  131). 
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bearers.”  In  Q1  the  scene  begins,  “Enter  Maskers  with  Romeo 
and  a  page.”  The  page,  whose  presence  may  represent  a  stage- 
manager’s  provision  for  an  incident  in  the  following  scene  when 
Tybalt  orders  a  boy  to  fetch  his  rapier  (I.  v.  55), 20  has  clung 
burr-like  to  the  reporter’s  memory.  The  torchbearers  have  been 
completely  dropped  in  Ql,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  “maskers” 
were  only  Benvolio  and  Mercutio,  the  “five  or  six”  others  of 
Q2  having  also  been  eliminated.  At  the  end  of  the  scene  Ben- 
volio’s  closing  speech  “Strike  drum”  is  omitted  from  Ql,  with 
consequent  elimination  of  a  drummer.  In  Q2  the  transition  be¬ 
tween  I.  iv  and  I.  v  is  bridged  by  the  direction  “They  march 
about  the  stage,  and  serving-men  come  forth  with  napkins.” 
Ql  has  no  suggestion  of  marching,  possibly  because  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  only  four  characters  might  look  ridiculous  on  the  stage; 
nor  does  it  contain  the  Q2  dialogue  among  the  four  Capulet 
servants.  The  elimination  in  these  two  scenes  of  torchbearers, 
maskers,  and  servants  was  probably  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  extra  characters  needed  in  the  dance  scene:  Capulet’s 
cousin,  the  ladies  whom  Capulet  chaffs  about  their  corns,  a 
couple  of  masculine  guests  (e.g.,  Tiberio  and  Petruchio,  who  are 
mentioned  by  name),  and  a  servant  or  two  for  carrying  out 
Capulet’s  orders  during  the  dance.  The  first  Ql  stage  direction 
in  this  dance  scene  (I.  v)  provides  further  evidence  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  characters;  in  Q2  it  reads  “Enter  all  the  guests  and 
gentlewomen  to  the  maskers,”  whereas  Ql  has  merely  “Enter 
old  Capulet  with  the  ladies,”  the  other  guests  being  entirely  left 
out.  The  omission  of  musicians  is  attested  by  the  absence  from 
Ql  of  Capulet’s  order  “Come,  musicians,  play”  (Q2,  I.  v.  23) 
and  of  the  accompanying  Q2  stage  direction  “Music  plays  and 
they  dance.”  We  may  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  same  want 
of  musicians  is  observable  later  in  the  play  at  IV.  iv.  21,  where 
the  Q2  instruction  “Play  music”  and  Capulet’s  reference  to 
hearing  Paris  (1.  23)  are  omitted  in  the  bad  quarto.  Of  course 
“musicians”  do  enter  at  the  close  of  the  following  scene  (IV.  v); 

20  Dramatically  I.  iv  and  I.  v  are  continuous;  the  separation  is  the 
work  of  modern  editors. 
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but  they  have  no  occasion  to  use  their  instruments,  being 
brought  on  merely  to  serve  as  the  butts  of  Peter’s  humor.  Clear¬ 
ly,  then,  the  version  from  which  Q1  derives  was  performed  by 
a  company  that  lacked  a  “cry”  of  musicians.21 

To  continue  our  discussion  of  omitted  acting  parts,  we  find 
that  in  the  midst  of  I.  v.  Q1  omits  the  servant’s  reply,  “I  know 
not,  sir,”  (I.  v.  43)  to  Romeo’s  question  about  the  identity  of 
Juliet,  so  that  Romeo’s  speech  continues  without  a  break  but 
with  consequent  mislineation  at  this  point.  The  reply  might 
have  been  left  out  accidentally,  a  mnemonic  error  common  in 
bad  texts;  for  Romeo’s  query  “What  lady’s  that  which  doth  en¬ 
rich  the  hand  Of  yonder  knight?”  could  easily  be  taken  as  a 
kind  of  rhetorical  question  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular. 
However,  it  is  consistent  with  other  evidence  of  cast-reductions 
in  this  scene  to  suppose  the  speech  was  deleted  in  order  to  save 
an  actor. 

None  of  the  scenes  in  Act  II  call  for  more  than  four  or  five 
actors  at  a  time,  so  that  they  made  no  unusual  demands  on  the 
personnel  of  the  company.  Even  so,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Peter  appears  to  have  been  eliminated  as  a  walk-on  character 
in  the  Q1  version  of  II.  v,  from  which  both  Juliet’s  “Send  thy 
man  away”  and  the  Nurse’s  “Peter,  stay  at  the  gate”  (Q2,  II.  v. 
18,  19)  are  absent.  The  actor  of  this  role  may  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  because  he  was  required  shortly  in  III.  i,  the  duelling 
scene  in  which  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  are  killed,  perhaps  to 
double  Tybalt’s  part,  or  perhaps  to  take  the  role  of  one  of  the 
citizens  who  appear  at  the  end  of  that  scene.  In  either  event 
the  actor  would  need  time  to  change  costume. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  possible  recruitment  of  Peter, 
the  Q1  company  seems  to  have  lacked  a  sufficient  quota  of 

21  Hart  (Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  p.  407)  finds  the  lack  of  any 
stage  directions  for  music  to  be  characteristic  of  all  Shakespearian  bad 
texts.  However,  he  seems  to  have  particularly  in  mind  the  trumpet  calls 
and  drum  ruffles  so  frequent  in  the  historical  or  semi-historical  plays; 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Q2,  on  the  other  hand,  has  few  such  sound  effects,  and 
those  which  are  omitted  in  Q1  are  so  bound  up  with  reductions  in  acting 
parts  that  I  consider  economizing  in  roles  a  sufficient  explanation. 
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mutes  for  III.  i.  The  Q2  version  opens  with  the  direction  “Enter 
Mercutio,  Benvolio,  and  men,”  while  Q1  has  only  “Enter  Ben- 
volio,  Mercutio”;  and,  correspondingly,  Tybalt  comes  on  alone, 
not  with  “Petruchio,  and  others”  as  in  Q2  (III.  i.  31).  At  this 
point  the  dialogue  of  Q1  contains  altered  phraseology  adapted 
to  the  reduction  in  actors:  Benvolio  warns  “By  my  head,  here 
comes  a  Capulet,”  not  “the  Capulets”  of  Q2;  and  Tybalt’s  in¬ 
struction  to  his  supporters  “Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak 
to  them”  is  omitted.  These  omissions  of  characters  were  perhaps 
intended  to  provide  actors  for  the  citizens  who  enter  after 
Tybalt’s  death.  Yet  even  with  this  adjustment  the  resources  of 
the  company  must  have  been  strained,  because  a  few  lines 
farther  we  find  in  Q2  a  direction  involving  several  performers, 
“Enter  Prince,  old  Montague,  Capulet,  their  wives,  and  all,” 
whereas  Q1  provides  for  but  two,  “Enter  Prince,  Capulet’s 
wife”  (III.  i.  139).  Some  confirmation  that  this  change  repre¬ 
sents  an  elimination  of  actors,  not  an  oversight,  is  found  in  the 
omission  of  a  speech  (III.  i.  183-185)  assigned  to  Capulet  in 
Q2,  though  generally  given  to  Montague  by  modern  editors. 
We  may  surmise  that  in  order  to  provide  a  group  of  citizens 
even  one  of  the  more  important  roles  had  to  be  deleted. 

The  last  definite  clues  to  a  reduced  cast  arise  in  Act  IV.  At 
the  beginning  of  scene  ii,  the  “serving  men,  two  or  three”  of 
Q2  are  reduced  to  one  servant  in  Ql.  The  same  shortage  of 
menials  is  apparent  in  IV.  iv.  14,  in  which  a  stage  direction  of 
Q2  that  mentions  “three  or  four  with  spits  and  logs  and  baskets” 
appears  in  Ql  as  a  “serving  man  with  logs  &  coals.”  Probably 
these  eliminations  of  walk-on  actors  were  designed  to  allow 
enough  performers  to  fill  the  parts  of  the  musicians  in  the 
scene  with  Peter  at  the  end  of  IV.  v. 

The  last  episode  that  calls  for  a  large  number  of  persons  on 
the  stage  is  the  conclusion  of  V.  iii.  This  also  shows  indications, 
though  not  so  definite  as  in  the  earlier  scenes,  of  the  shortage 
of  small-part  players,  this  time  of  actors  needed  for  watchmen. 
In  Q2  a  chief  watchman  and  two  or  three  subordinates  seem 
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pretty  clearly  designated.22  But  in  Q1  only  a  Captain  of  the 
Watch  and  a  watchman  are  specified.  In  view  of  the  tendency 
already  observed  in  Q1  to  reduce  three  or  four  servants  to  one, 
we  may  guess  that  the  same  actor  performed  the  duties  of  the 
watchmen  in  Q2  by  accompanying  Balthazar  and  Friar  Law¬ 
rence  as  each  was  brought  on  stage.23 

Thus  Q1  represents  the  version  played  by,  or  designed  for 
performance  by,  a  company  which  had  a  barely  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  actors  to  handle  the  principal  speaking  roles,  entirely 
lacked  musicians,  and  was  so  short  of  supernumeraries  that  it 
almost  invariably  had  to  eliminate  such  roles  in  episodes  pre¬ 
ceding  crowded  scenes,  and  often  had  to  reduce  their  numbers 
in  the  populous  scenes  themselves. 

Save  for  the  omission  of  the  conversation  among  Capulet’s 
servants  at  the  opening  of  I.  v  (about  13  lines),  these  reductions 
in  minor  roles  do  not  greatly  diminish  the  total  number  of  lines 
in  the  play.  However,  there  are  some  other  omissions  which, 
being  fairly  clear-cut  and  consisting  generally  of  non-essential 
passages,  look  like  the  work  of  an  adapter  who  wanted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  playing  time  of  the  tragedy.  As  remarked  by  the 
editors  of  the  Cambridge  Edition  (1865):  ‘The  portions  of  the 
play  omitted  in  Ql,  though  necessary  to  its  artistic  complete¬ 
ness  and  to  its  effect  as  a  poem,  are  for  the  most  part  passages 
which  might  be  spared  without  disturbing  the  consecutive  and 
intelligible  developement  of  the  action.  It  is  possible  therefore 
that  the  play  .  .  .  was  curtailed  in  the  representation”  (VII.  viii). 
Hart  estimates  that  the  adapter  cut  out  about  20%  of  the  lines 
in  Q2,  “omitting  28  per  cent  of  the  speeches  of  10  lines  or  more, 
and  slightly  over  15  per  cent  of  the  dialogue  and  short 
speeches.24  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  take  up  some  of  the 

22  A  Chief  Watch.,  Watch.,  and  3  Watch,  occur  in  speech-prefixes,  and 
3  Watch,  suggests  a  2  Watch. 

23  In  III.  i  after  the  entrance  of  the  citizens  following  Tybalt’s  death, 
Ql  has  the  speech-prefix  Watch  at  1.  135  in  place  of  of  Q2  Citti.  Perhaps 
the  same  small-part  actor  doubled  these  roles  in  the  Ql  version. 

24  Alfred  Hart,  Shakespeare  and  the  Homilies  (Melbourne,  1934),  p.  130. 
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omissions  in  Q1  that  have  the  appearance  of  theatrical  cuts. 
As  we  shall  see,  portions  from  some  omitted  passages  appear 
imbedded  in  other  parts  of  the  Q1  text.  The  explanation  of 
these,  I  believe,  is  that  the  reporter  had  once  known  the  play 
in  an  unabridged  or  nearly  unabridged  form  though  his  more 
immediate  performances  had  been  in  the  shortened  version. 
Fragments  from  the  uncut  version  then  persisted  in  his  memory 
and  found  their  way  into  portions  of  the  Q1  text.25 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  probable  adapter’s  cuts  embodies 
some  15  lines  of  the  conversation  between  Benvolio  and  Mon¬ 
tague  (I.  i.  Ill  If.).  Practically  all  of  the  omitted  lines  detail  the 
symptoms  of  Romeo’s  love-melancholy,  which  are  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  in  the  subsequent  dialogue  between  Romeo  and 
Benvolio.  Thereby  the  audience  misses  a  few  preliminary 
touches  of  characterization,  but  the  movement  of  the  scene 
is  greatly  hastened  and  the  net  result  is  a  dramatic  gain.  If 
not  deliberately  chosen,  this,  like  many  other  omissions  in  Ql, 
is  a  remarkably  happy  accident.  For  example,  asked  by  the 
Lady  Montague  whether  he  has  seen  Romeo  that  day,  Ben¬ 
volio  recounts  how  Romeo  avoided  him  at  the  sycamore  grove, 
and  ends  his  speech  in  Ql  on  the  penultimate  line  (of  the  Q2 
version):  “Pursued  my  honor  [Q2,  humor],  not  pursuing  his.” 
Montague  picks  up  these  words  in  his  reply: 

I.  i.  134-135 

Black  and  portentous  must  this  honor  [Q2,  humor]  prove, 

Unless  good  counsel  do  the  cause  remove. 

Comparison  with  Q2  reveals,  it  is  true,  that  these  are  really 
the  last  lines  of  a  fairly  long  speech  by  Capulet  and  that  their 
complete  significance  depends  on  the  omitted  lines  (124-133) 
of  Capulet’s  “description  of  his  ‘heavy  son’s’  humour  and  why 
it  inspired  him  with  these  forebodings.”20  Nevertheless,  despite 
the  irrelevance  in  the  Ql  version  of  Capulet’s  response,  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  ordinary  playgoer  would  have  noticed  the 
flaw;  an  acute  reader  might  have  sensed  a  lack  of  coherence, 

2,1 1  have  developed  this  thesis  at  greater  length  in  RES,  XIV  (1938). 
271-284. 

20  H.  A.  Evans,  Romeo  and  Juliet  Ql,  ed.  Praetorius  (1886),  p.  vi. 
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but  not  a  listener  under  the  actors’  spell.  If  we  suppose  that 
an  adapter  made  this  deletion,  then  we  perceive  that  he  se¬ 
lected  the  place  where  the  fragments  would  create  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  continuity  of  the  dialogue.  Just  as  unerring 
is  his  excision  of  Montague’s  recital  of  Romeo’s  secretiveness. 
The  resulting  dialogue  in  Q1  goes  without  a  hitch: 

I.  i.  136  ff. 

Ben.  Why  tell  me,  Uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause? 

Mont.  I  neither  know  it  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  See  where  he  is,  but  stand  you  both  aside. 

I’ll  know  his  grievance  or  be  much  denied. 

Without  the  testimony  of  Q2,  who  but  the  most  perceptive 
critic  would  ever  suspect  that  11  lines,  mostly  further  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Romeo’s  love-sickness,  have  been  omitted  between 
the  second  and  third  speeches? 

An  even  more  definite  cut  comes  at  the  end  of  this  scene. 
While  Q2  goes  on  to  end  at  line  236,  Q1  stops  at  line  214.  The 
omitted  lines  contain  the  dialogue  in  which  Benvolio  first  rec¬ 
ommends  that  Romeo  “examine  other  beauties”  in  order  to 
counteract  his  love  for  Rosaline,  a  cut  which  would  be  justified 
because  substantially  the  same  topic  is  discussed  by  them  at  the 
end  of  the  next  scene.  Here  at  the  end  of  a  scene  is  the  very 
place  where  an  adaptor  could  delete  with  least  violence  to  the 
script,  for  the  excision,  while  occasioning  no  real  loss  in  dra¬ 
matic  effectiveness  and  only  slight  loss  in  motivation,  would 
gain  by  speeding  up  the  action. 

The  omission  of  Capulet’s  three-line  speech  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  I.  ii  also  looks  like  the  adapter’s  work,  for  since  the  scene 
opens  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  it  would  not  matter  greatly 
whether  Capulet  or  Paris  had  the  first  speech.27 

I.  ii.  4-5 

Of  honorable  reckoning  are  they  [Q2,  you]  both, 

And  pity  ’tis  they  live  [Q2,  you  lived]  at  odds  so  long. 

The  meaningless  change  in  pronouns  is  doubtless  the  reporter’s 
fault. 

27  A.  W.  Pollard  and  J.  Dover  Wilson  regard  it  as  an  adapter’s  cut.  Cf. 
TLS  (14  August  1919),  p.  434  as  does  Hart  ( Stolne  and  Surreptitious 
Copies,  p.  185). 
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Two  almost  certain  cuts  appear  in  I.  iii,  the  scene  in  which 
Lady  Capulet  informs  Juliet  of  Paris’s  suit  for  her  hand.  One 
of  the  Nurse’s  speeches,  lines  40-45,  is  entirely  lacking  in  Ql, 
and  since  it  merely  continues  some  of  her  garrulous  reminiscing 
about  Juliet’s  babyhood,  it  is  a  speech  ripe  for  deletion.  Also 
left  out  is  the  mother’s  long  comparison  of  Paris  to  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  volume  (I.  iii.  66-81),  a  piece  of  verbiage  whether 
considered  dramatically  or  poetically.  In  the  next  scene  (I.  iv) 
Qi  omits  the  last  twelve  lines  (11.  15-26)  of  Mercutio’s  and 
Romeo’s  punning  dialogue  about  love,  another  probable  dele¬ 
tion  involving  no  loss  in  drama  or  poetry.  After  the  deletion  of 
the  prologue  to  Act  II,  we  find  the  next  cut  in  the  first  balcony 
scene  (II.  ii),  where  lines  125-139  are  omitted  in  Ql.  Involving 
as  they  do  Romeo’s  request  for  the  exchange  of  their  “love’s 
faithful  vow”  and  Juliet’s  re-affirmation  of  her  love,  they  are 
charming  poetry  but  do  nothing  to  advance  the  action.  A  few 
lines  farther,  the  by-play  of  the  Nurse’s  calls  and  Juliet’s  hur¬ 
ried  replies  (11.  153-159)  is  eliminated;  though  retention  of  the 
passage  adds  somewhat  to  the  audience’s  suspense,  no  spectator 
would  ever  be  troubled  by  its  absence.  In  the  following  scene 
the  adapter’s  hand  may  lie  behind  the  omission  in  Ql  of  six 
lines  from  Friar  Lawrence’s  disquisition  on  the  potency  of 
herbs  (II.  iii.  9-14).  Also  attributable  to  his  hand  may  be  the 
dropping  from  the  next  scene  (II.  iv.  167-185)  of  several 
speeches  containing  the  Nurse’s  loquacities  about  Paris  and 
about  Juliet’s  “sententious”  of  Romeo  and  rosemary.  These  are 
merely  a  bit  of  “fat”  for  the  Nurse’s  part,  which  could  be  cut 
without  any  real  loss  because  the  essential  purpose  of  the  scene, 
arranging  for  the  marriage  of  the  lovers,  has  been  fulfilled. 
However,  the  recollection  in  II.  v.  40  of  one  phrase  from  this 
section,  “Paris  is  the  properer  man,”  gives  us  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  reporter  was  also  familiar  with  the  uncut  version. 

Juliet’s  opening  soliloquies  in  II.  v  and  III.  ii  are  also  greatly 
abbreviated  in  Ql,  but  since  both  scenes  are  much  garbled 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  omission  is  due  to  the 
adapter’s  cut  or  a  breakdown  in  memory.  The  latter  speech  is 
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distinctly  a  show-piece  in  modern  performances,  but  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  actor-manager  might  not  be  quite  so  greatly  impressed. 
Professor  Spencer  is  doubtless  right  in  his  explanation  that  “cut¬ 
ting  for  the  early  stage  was  less  concerned  than  at  present  with 
preserving  literary  effects,  and  more  careful  about  leaving 
dramatic  mechanism  intact.  Speeches  now  so  famous  that  their 
omission  would  be  unthinkable  in  any  revival  were  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  when  Shakespeare  staged  his  plays.”28  Hart’s  study  of 
prompt  books  and  Shakespearian  texts  also  shows  that  dramatic 
not  literary  effectiveness  was  the  adapter’s  test  for  retaining 
passages  in  a  play  that  needed  shortening.29 

Some  omissions  from  other  rather  long  speeches  by  major 
characters  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  may  also  be  the 
result  of  deliberate  shortening.  Certainly  Friar  Lawrence’s 
lengthy  speech  of  adjuration  to  Romeo  (III.  iii.  114  ff.)  could 
profitably  be  abbreviated,  and  some  of  the  24  lines  omitted  in 
the  Q1  version  (III.  iii.  124-140,  145-146,  156-160)  may  have 
been  deleted  by  an  adapter,  who  also  may  be  the  source  of 
numerous  omissions  in  long  speeches  by  Juliet  and  Friar 
Lawrence  at  IV.  i.  53-61,  100-104,  107-112,  in  Juliet’s  potion- 
speech  (IV.  iii.  32-48),  and  in  Romeo’s  farewell  to  Juliet  at  her 
bier  (V.  iii.  92-100,  106-107,  115-120).  Of  course  not  all  these 
omissions  are  necessarily  the  work  of  an  adapter;  faulty  mem¬ 
ory  could  play  a  part  too.  This  probably  explains  some  of  the 
Friar’s  omissions  in  IV.  i,  several  lines  of  which,  because  antici¬ 
pated  or  recollected  elsewhere  in  the  text,  are  testimony  that 
the  speech  in  fuller  form  was  known  to  the  reporter.  However, 
most  of  the  omissions  are  the  kind  we  would  expect  a  theatrical 
adapter  to  make  if  he  needed  to  compress  the  performance  to 
a  playable  length.  There  are,  of  course,  other  places  were  Q1 
has  omissions,  especially  in  the  final  portions  of  Act  III  and 
most  of  Act  IV,  e.g.,  Juliet’s  torrent  of  puns  on  I/eye/aye  at 

28  Hazelton  Spencer,  Art  and  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  (New  York, 
1940),  p.  158.  See  also  R.  C.  Bald,  “Shakespeare  on  the  Stage  in  Restora¬ 
tion  Dublin,”  PMLA,  LVI  (1941).  376,  for  evidence  of  such  cutting  in  a 
copy  of  F3  used  by  a  Dublin  acting  company  in  the  late  17th  century. 

29  Alfred  Hart,  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  pp.  119  ff. 
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the  news  of  Tybalt’s  death;  but  as  they  are  generally  poorly 
reported  scenes  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  cause  was 
forgetfulness  or  cutting. 

Lest  the  misunderstanding  arise  that  the  Q1  signs  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  cast  and  shortening  of  speeches  are  comparatively  iso¬ 
lated  phenomena,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  their  presence 
in  other  bad  texts,  especially  those  that  can  be  compared  with 
a  good  text.  For  example,  the  bad  texts  of  2  Henry  VI  and  3 
Henry  VI  ( Contention  and  True  Tragedy)  reveal  a  shortening 
of  the  more  rhetorical  or  poetic  speeches.  “Much  of  the  poetry 
goes  out,  the  similes,  the  classical  allusions;  all  the  Latin.”30 
They  contain  no  signs  of  character-cuts  but  may  have  omitted 
two  or  three  scenes.  Greg,  after  comparing  the  bad  quarto  of 
Orlando  Furioso  with  the  extant  “part”  for  Orlando,  found 
traces  of  even  more  drastic  cutting  in  the  acting  version  that 
underlay  the  bad  quarto.  I  quote  the  summary  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries. 

The  adapter  has  in  some  cases  struck  out  whole  scenes,  or  at 
least  whole  episodes,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  theatrical  elaboration 
of  the  play  and  allowing  the  fusion  of  really  distinct  scenes  without 
change  of  locality  (a  peculiarity  specially  marked  in  II.  i);  in  others 
he  has  cut  out  or  cut  down  individual  speeches  or  passages  of 
dialogues,  sometimes  boldly  excising  long  tirades,  with  or  without 
substitution,  sometimes  gaining  a  few  lines  only  .  .  .  but  on  the 
whole  effecting  an  appreciable  saving  of  length;  while,  lastly,  in 
yet  other  cases  he  has  removed  a  character  either  wholly  from  the 
piece,  or  else  from  some  particular  scene,  thereby  rendering  possible 
a  more  thorough  doubling  of  parts,  and  in  either  case  reducing  the 
number  of  actors  required  to  perform  the  play.31 

Thus  we  perceive  that  Orlando  Furioso  manifests  the  same 
kinds  of  shortening  we  have  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
in  addition  omits  entirely  some  scenes,  a  kind  of  omission  not 
found  in  the  latter.  In  Chapter  II  of  his  study  of  the  first  quarto 
of  Richard  III,  Patrick  finds  similar  clues  to  abridgment  in 
speeches  and  number  of  actors.32  Several  scholars  have  noted 

30  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare,  I.  284. 

31  Greg,  Alcazar  and  Orlando,  p.  300. 

32  Patrick,  The  Textual  History  of  Richard  III,  pp.  19  ff. 
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that  the  bad  quarto  of  Henry  V  omits  scenes  and  episodes, 
shortens  or  strikes  out  long  speeches,  and  deletes  many  transi¬ 
tional  passages,  all  in  a  way  to  suggest  theatrical  adaptation.”33 
Even  though  most  of  the  omissions  in  Q1  of  the  Merry  Wives 
seemed  due  to  the  reporter,  Greg  thought  it  likely  that  some, 
particularly  in  those  portions  of  the  play  involving  Robin  and 
William,  were  due  to  an  adapter.34  In  his  chapter  “Abridg¬ 
ment-Official  and  Unofficial”  Hart  argues  impressively  that 
not  only  the  bad  Shakespearian  texts  but  many  good  ones  show 
evidence  of  shortening  by  a  stage  adapter.35 

When  we  come  to  plays  which  exist  only  in  bad-text  form, 
we  have  less  substance  upon  which  to  base  a  confident  judg¬ 
ment  about  deliberate  excisions.  Nevertheless,  their  existence 
can  often  be  reasonably  inferred.  Thus  in  Peele’s  Edward  I 
Joan’s  speech  (MSR,  1138  If.)  beginning  “Whose  pleasant 
fields,”  has  no  connection  grammatically  or  logically  with  the 
preceding  dialogue,  and  probably  referred  to  some  remarks 
that  have  been  cut  out.  Fair  Em  has  numerous  signs  of  omis¬ 
sion.  A  striking  instance  occurs  when  the  King  of  Denmark  tells 
Marianna  that  her  ransom  is  being  speedily  collected.  To  this 
news  she  replies  with  a  complete  non  sequitur: 

Not  that  I  find  occasion  of  mislike, 

My  entertainment  in  your  grace’s  court, 

But  that  I  long  to  see  my  native  home. 

(MSR,  225-227) 

Something  is  lacking  here,  perhaps  some  polite  expression  of 
hope  by  the  King  that  she  has  not  found  captivity  too  onerous 
or  some  preliminary  words  to  Marianna’s  speech,  like  Elze’s 
suggestion  of  “It  glads  my  heart  to  hear  these  joyful  tidings.”36 
The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III  furnishes  a  possible  instance 
of  reduction  in  cast  as  well  as  excisions.  At  lines  74-75  occurs 

33  Price,  The  Text  of  Henry  V,  pp.  1-2;  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare, 
I.  391-392;  G.  I.  Duthie,  The  Bad  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  p.  53  n. 

34  Shakespeare  s  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1602,  ed.  Greg  (Oxford, 
1910),  p.  xxxii. 

35  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  pp.  119  ff. 

33  The  Comedy  of  Fair  Em,  ed.  K.  Warnke  and  L.  Proescholdt  (Halle, 
1883),  pp.  11-12. 
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the  stage  direction  “Enter  Edward  the  Fourth,  Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Marcus,  and  Elizabeth.  To  them  Richard.”  But  Greg  ob¬ 
serves  that  “there  is  no  certain  trace  of  the  presence  of  either 
Richard  [Duke  of  Gloucester  or  Duke  of  York]  in  the  text  of 
the  scene.”37  Here  the  stage  direction  seems  to  reflect  a  fuller 
version,  the  text  a  subsequent  abridgment.  The  same  scholar 
also  found  comparable  traces  of  “ghost  characters”  in  Orlando 
F arioso,  and  deduced  that  they  are  remnants  from  a  version 
utilizing  a  larger  cast.  Our  final  samples  come  from  The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Alexandria,  which  has  at  least  three  ghost  characters, 
“Aspasia  [who]  enters  in  sc.  iv  (1.  647)  but  goes  off  at  1.  662 
without  speaking  .  .  .  [and]  Ianthe  [who]  appears  in  scs.  i  and 
iv  and  is  addressed  but  does  not  speak  .  .  .  Euphrosyne,  who 
appears  with  her  in  sc.  iv,  is  evidently  another  attendant  either 
on  the  Queen  or  Aspasia;  she  too  apparently  goes  off  at  1.  662 
without  speaking.”38  As  an  example  from  the  same  play  of  a 
probable  omission  from  a  speech  we  may  take  Doricles’  reply 
to  Aegiale’s  advice  that  he  pretend  not  to  love  Aspasia: 

Love  that  hath  built  his  temple  on  my  brows, 

Out  of  his  battlements  into  my  heart, 

And  seeing  me  to  bum  in  my  desire 
Will  be,  I  hope,  appeased  at  the  last. 

(MSR,  677-680) 

The  first  two  lines  have  no  syntactical  connection  with  one 
another,  probably  because  several  intervening  lines  of  poetic 
but  undramatic  imagery  were  excised  by  the  adapter. 

We  now  come  to  another  kind  of  omission  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  which,  because  it  has  been  amply  discussed  by  others, 
we  shall  deal  with  briefly.  Those  hitherto  analyzed  are  omis¬ 
sions  that  on  the  balance  of  evidence  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  deliberate  shortening,  though  occasionally  there  has  been 
a  possibility  that  the  excision  is  an  error  of  memory.  The  class 
about  to  be  illustrated  consists,  on  the  other  hand,  of  omissions 
that  on  balance  seem  ascribable  to  memory,  though  some  never- 

37  MSR,  p.  vii. 

88  MSR,  p.  xii. 
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theless  may  have  been  the  work  of  an  adapter.  Sir  Edmund 
Chambers  calls  them  omissions  in  disregard  of  sense.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Ql,  III.  ii.  93  ff.,  Juliet  turns  on  the  Nurse  with  the 
malediction: 

A  blister  on  that  tongue,  he  was  not  born  to  shame. 

Upon  his  face  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit. 

But  wherefore  villain  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin? 

That  villain-cousin  would  have  killed  my  husband. 

All  this  is  comfort. 

To  call  the  Nurse  a  villain  and  the  killer  of  her  husband  might 
have  sounded  queer  even  to  an  inattentive  play-goer.  When  we 
turn  to  Q2,  however,  we  find  among  seven  lines  omitted  in  Ql 
two  transitional  verses  that  make  the  reference  quite  clear: 

Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it? 

But  just  as  startling  in  the  Ql  context  are  the  words  “All  this  is 
comfort/’  “All  what?”  inquires  Evans.  “We  must  turn  to  Q2, 
and  we  there  find  that  the  comfort  consists  in  Romeo’s  being 
still  alive.39  A  skilful  adapter  would  be  unlikely  to  produce 
this  bungling.  Faulty  memory  is  a  better  explanation.  Cham¬ 
bers40  cites  several  such  passages  and  Hart41  analyzes  ten  others 
in  considerable  detail. 

METRICAL  DISLOCATIONS 

The  next  general  type  of  error  that  would  be  apparent  to  an 
educated  reader  is  metrical  dislocation.  Its  most  palpable  form 
in  bad  texts  is  the  sporadic  printing  of  the  verse  as  prose.42  For 
example,  the  first  445  lines  of  John  of  Bordeaux  are  written  as 
prose  though  all  except  the  low-comedy  passages  are  capable 
of  being  scanned  as  blank  verse.  The  following  passage  is  a 

33  H.  A.  Evans,  Romeo  and  Jtdiet  Ql,  ed.  Praetorius,  p.  vi. 

40  William  Shakespeare,  I.  341. 

1)1  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  pp.  184-190. 

42  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  sporadic  because  numerous  good 
texts  could  be  cited,  especially  in  mid-  and  late-seventeenth  century,  that 
are  entirely  printed  as  prose  even  though  large  portions  are  really  verse. 
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fair  sample;  the  bars  are  inserted  to  indicate  the  proper  verse- 

Worthy  supporter  of  the  Germans’  state/Huon  of  Bordeaux  was  mine 
ancestor/and  at  his  honors  do  I  aim  my  thoughts/I  prize  my  prince 
above  my  private  self/and  country’s  credit  more  than  loss  of  blood,/ 
Tnongst  all  the  favors  from  your  Excellence/my  son’s  preferment  I 
account  as  chief/for  fathers  glory  in  their  sons  adore/and  that  the 
Empress  deigns  my  wife’s  consort/Sir  John  is  soldier  to  her  mighti¬ 
ness/vowed  in  her  quarrel  for  to  break  his  lance/and  for  Ravenna’s 
gift  Bordeaux  will  be/a  faithful  subject  unto  Frederick/ 

(MSR,  14-22  )43 

Parallels  can  be  found  in  Peele’s  Edward  I,  the  bad  texts  of  2 
and  3  Henry  VI,  A  Shrew,  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III, 
and  Marlowe’s  Massacre  at  Paris.  It  is  so  self-evident  that 
we  shall  not  take  additional  space  for  examples.44 

The  most  conspicuous  occurrences  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  invitation-list  to  Capulet’s  party,  I.  ii.  64-69; 
(2)  all  of  the  Nurse’s  speeches  in  I.  iii,  and  two  of  Lady  Capu¬ 
let’s,  I.  iii.  8-11,  50-52;  (3)  all  the  Nurse’s  speeches  in  I.  v  of  over 
one  line;  (4)  Mercutio’s  speeches,  II.  i.  8-22,  24-30.  In  Q1  some 
of  this  consists  of  verse  imbedded  in  prose;  but  it  is  all  verse 
in  Q2.  (5)  Mercutio’s  lines  at  III.  i.  53-55,  69-70;  Tybalt’s  at 
III.  i.  56-57;  and  Romeo’s  at  III.  i.  64-66.  The  reader’s  attention 
is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Nurse’s  and  Mercutio’s  parts 
are  most  apt  to  show  this  error;  this  is  one  of  the  secondary 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  actors  of  these  roles  as  possible 
reporters. 

Even  more  suggestive  of  error  due  to  memory  is  a  kind  of 
reversal  of  this  process,  that  is,  the  substitution  of  prose  in  Q1 


43  The  wayward  spelling  of  this  manuscript  text  has  been  modernized 
but  the  punctuation— or  absence  of  punctuation— has  been  retained. 

44  The  converse  phenomenon  of  breaking  up  prose  into  short  lengths 
and  setting  it  up  as  verse  can  be  found  in  bad  quartos.  I  have  observed  it 
in  Edward  I,  Fair  Em,  A  Shrew  (in  which  it  is  especially  prominent), 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  Henry  V,  and  The  Merry  Wives.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  caused  by  a  compositor  using  a  short  composing 
stick  as  by  a  reporter  with  a  poor  sense  of  rhythm,  and  so  has  little  value 
as  evidence.  I  have  found  none  in  Q1  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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for  what  is  verse  in  Q2.  The  resemblance  in  phraseology  is 
almost  invariably  close  enough  to  convince  one  that  the  prose 
is  nothing  but  a  degeneration  of  the  original  verse.  Critics 
have  observed  this  form  of  verse-corruption  as  particularly 
frequent  in  the  bad  texts  of  2  and  3  Henry  VI.45  Examples 
could  be  adduced  from  virtually  every  recognized  bad  quarto. 

For  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  shall  select  two  examples  from  early 
portions  of  the  play  and  merely  cite  the  remainder: 

I.  v.  149-150 

Q1  Jul.  Nothing,  Nurse,  but  a  rime  I  learnt 
even  now  of  one  I  danced  with. 

Q2  Ju.  A  rime  I  learnt  even  now 
Of  one  I  danced  with  all. 

II.  v.  44-45 

Q1  Jul.  What  of  all  this?  Tell  me  what  says 
he  to  our  marriage? 

Q2  Ju.  No,  no!  But  all  this  did  I  know  before. 

What  says  he  of  our  marriage,  what  of  that? 

Also  in  this  latter  scene  the  Nurse’s  speeches  at  II.  v.  28-29, 
53-55,  60-63  and  Juliet’s  speech  at  II.  v.  56-59  are  in  corrupt 
prose.  The  remaining  instances  are:  (1)  III.  i,  Mercutio:  11.  53- 
55,  90-91;  Romeo:  11.  58-61  (verse  imbedded  in  prose);  Tybalt: 
11.  62-63;  Citizen:  11.  135-136.  (2)  III.  v,  Juliet:  11.  126-128,  220- 
221;  Capulet:  11.  134-135,  141-142,  146-147;  Nurse:  11.  228-229 
(printed  as  verse  but  unscannable).  (3)  IV.  iv,  Nurse:  11.  7-9; 
Capulet:  11.  10-11,  16-17;  Servant:  11.  18-19.  (4)  IV.  v,  Nurse: 
11.  1-16.  (5)  V.  i,  Balthazar:  11.  22-23;  Apothecary:  11.  80-82. 
Once  more  we  perceive  that  the  speeches  of  the  Nurse  and 
Mercutio  are  particularly  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  corruption. 
To  them  we  must  add  Juliet  and  Capulet,  among  the  principal 
characters— further  evidence  for  supposing  that  these  four 
actors  were  not  reporters  of  the  Q1  text. 

Mislineation  is  another  common  feature  of  bad  texts,  but 
because  it  can  also  be  found,  in  varying  amounts,  in  good 

^Madeleine  Doran,  Henry  VI,  Parts  11  and  III:  Their  Relation  to  The 
Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy  (University  of  Iowa,  1929),  p.  11; 
Chambers,  William  Shakespeare,  I.  281. 
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printed  texts  and  in  surviving  playhouse  manuscripts,  it  con¬ 
stitutes,  when  taken  alone,  rather  insecure  evidence  for  me¬ 
morial  transmission.  Mere  mislineation  of  otherwise  correct 
verse  is  non-significant;  it  may  be  due  to  an  author  more  aware 
of  the  pulsation  of  the  verse  than  of  the  exact  line-endings,  to  a 
copyist  or  compositor  grown  careless  or  cramped  for  space,  or 
possibly  to  a  book-holder  arranging  the  prompt-copy  for  per¬ 
formance.  But  mislineation  which  can  be  shown  to  spring  from 
alterations,  omissions  or  additions  in  the  text,  often  with  a 
by-product  of  limping  verse,  may  very  reasonably  be  assigned 
to  some  reporting  process.  Especially  when  variants  or  addi¬ 
tions  prove  to  be  words  or  phrases  transposed  from  other  parts 
of  the  play,  we  may  blame  the  errors  on  reporting.  This  kind 
of  mislineation  is  surely  detected  only  when  a  good  parallel 
text  is  extant,  at  which  times  one  often  perceives  that,  lacking 
such  a  check,  he  would  doubtless  have  discerned  no  mislinea¬ 
tion  at  all,  though  perhaps  he  might  have  suspected  it  on 
account  of  some  metrical  irregularity.  This  is  generally  true  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Ql.  Out-and-out  faulty  lining  is  quite  rare 
in  the  bad  quarto.  The  reporter  seems  to  have  been  oblivious  to 
the  niceties  of  blank-verse  scansion,  but  was  rarely  guilty  of 
palpable  mislining,  so  that  what  is  proved  by  Q2  to  be  mis- 
lining,  generally  owing  to  omissions,  alterations,  or  additions 
of  words  and  phrases,  is  usually  apparent  in  Ql  only  as  some¬ 
what  extra-metrical  or  sub-metrical  verses.  Whenever  the  re¬ 
porter  does  get  out  of  stride  he  usually  manages  to  limp  back 
into  a  semblance  of  a  blank -verse  line.  The  resulting  verse- 
lining  is  often  correct  enough  with  respect  to  Ql  even  though 
seen  to  be  wrong  with  respect  to  Q2.  The  bad  text  contains 
fewer  than  a  dozen  incontestable  examples  of  mislineation, 
about  half  of  which  are  due  to  ending  a  line  at  a  rhetorical 
or  grammatical  pause.46  Nearly  all  of  them  occur  in  well- 
reported  sections  of  Ql.  Perhaps  in  places  where  the  reporter 
felt  he  was  doing  well  he  paid  less  attention  to  his  lineation 

46 1.  iv.  79-80,  92-93;  I.  v.  14-19,  41-44,  66-67;  II.  ii.  26-28,  94-96; 
Iil.  iii.  46-48. 
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than  in  his  more  halting  portions.  I  should  explain  here  that 
I  have  not  always  counted  as  mislinings  the  half  dozen  places 
where  a  half  line  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  speech  has  been 
joined  to  the  adjacent  full  line.  There  are  about  a  dozen  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  practice  in  the  good  quarto,  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  it  was  a  tendency  of  Shakespeare’s.47  It  is  also  common 
in  extant  dramatic  MSS.  of  this  period. 

Related  to  mislineation  and  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish 
from  it  are  sub-metrical  and  extra-metrical  lines,  both  of  them 
a  prevailing  characteristic  of  bad  texts.48  However,  they  are 
generally  so  obvious  to  even  casual  inspection  that  we  shall 
not  burden  these  pages  with  examples  from  texts  other  than 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  general,  we  shall  regard  as  sub-metrical 
only  verses  that  are  short  by  one  to  three  syllables;  fragmentary 
verses  of  about  half  a  line  or  less  are  commonly  ignored  unless 
necessary  to  illustrate  metrical  deficiency  in  an  accompanying 
verse. 

One  would  expect  the  commonest  source  of  sub-metrical 
lines  to  be  the  omission  of  a  word  or  two  from  an  otherwise 
correctly  reproduced  verse.  Actually  such  a  cause  is  less  com¬ 
mon  than  one  would  suppose.  It  operates  a  few  times  in  the 
first  three  acts,  but  becomes  almost  negligible  in  the  last  two. 
Even  rarer  is  the  shortening  of  a  verse  by  a  syllable  or  two 
through  contractions  {I’ll  for  “I  will,”  it’s  for  “it  is,”  etc.).  Either 
kind  of  error  could  as  well  have  been  committed  by  a  com¬ 
positor  as  by  a  reporter;  there  are  at  least  5549  such  printer’s 
errors  in  the  quartos  and  folios  following  Q2.50  While  this  is  a 

47  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare,  I.  183-184;  Greg,  The  Editorial 
Problem  in  Shakespeare,  pp.  147-148. 

48  The  term  sub-metrical  is  my  own  coinage  to  describe  phenomena  for 
which  I  have  found  no  existing  technical  term.  Sub-metrical  lines  are  lines 
that  were  intended  to  be  blank-verse  but  are  a  few  syllables  short  of  the 
full  complement  of  iambic  feet.  Though  hyper-  and  hypo-metrical  might 
have  been  used,  they  are  too  similar  in  pronunciation  and  spelling  and 
thus  too  apt  to  produce  confusion  in  writing  or  reading. 

40  Based  on  collations  in  the  Cambridge  Edition  (1865). 

0  Qq  3-5  were  each  set  up  from  the  preceding  quarto;  FI  was  printed 
from  Q3,  Ff  2-4  each  from  the  preceding  folio. 
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considerable  total,  it  represents  an  average  of  about  eight  in 
each  reprint.  In  Q1  there  are  about  15.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  printer  of  this  text  was  twice  as  careless  as  any  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Nevertheless,  we  may  grant  that  most,  perhaps  all,  of 
these  simple  omissions  in  Q1  are  due  to  his  inaccuracy.  As  a 
case  in  point  the  omission  of  the  preposition  in  I.  i.  114 

Where  underneath  the  grove  [of  Q2]  sycamore 

with  its  creation  of  a  nine-syllable  line  is  an  error  that  a  com¬ 
positor  (or  scribe)  could  make  as  easily  as  a  reporter. 

As  we  shall  see,  however,  a  much  greater  number  of  de¬ 
ficient  verses  spring  from  more  complex  causes:  paraphrase, 
substitutions  of  equivalent  words  or  phrases,  substitutions  or 
insertions  of  anticipations  and  recollections  from  other  portions 
of  the  play,  summary,  expansion,  or  combinations  of  two  or 
more  of  these  causes.  Of  course,  printers  can  commit  some  of 
these  errors.  Printers’  substitutions  of  variant  words  are  fre¬ 
quent:  approximately  350  can  be  counted  in  the  seven  Qq  and 
Ff  that  descend  from  Q2,  an  average  of  50  for  each  reprint.  But 
of  these  350,  about  185  are  variants  of  the  same  form,  e.g., 
weaker/weakest,  my/mine,  thy/thine;  and  of  the  remaining 
165  all  but  some  35  are  insignificant  variants  of  prepositions, 
articles,  conjunctions,  etc.,  and  a  few  corrections  of  obvious 
errors.  The  residual  35  or  so  significant  variants  consist  of  dif- 
ferent  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs,  an  average  of  about 
five  to  each  reprint.  And,  it  should  be  added,  only  a  negligible 
few  of  these  350  printer’s  substitutions  disturb  the  verse.  In 
the  same  Qq  and  Ff  we  find  only  two  substitutions  of  different 
phrases.  As  we  shall  see,  the  substitutions  involved  in  the 
creation  of  metrically  deficient  lines  in  Q1  are  often  whole 
phrases  or  sentences  rather  than  single  words,  many  of  the 
substitutions  being  anticipations  and  recollections  from  re¬ 
mote  portions  of  the  text.  It  is  true  that  in  reprinting  the  later 
Qq  and  Ff  the  compositors  did  create  some  14  anticipations  and 
recollections,  but  all  are  one-word  transferences,  and  ten  are  of 
words  within  the  same  line,  the  remaining  four  consisting  of 
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words  from  adjacent  lines.  The  anticipations  and  recollections 
which  produce  metrical  deficiency  in  Q1  are  generally  more 
complex,  being  made  up  of  phrases  and  lines  as  well  as  single 
words  and  often  drawn  from  passages  several  lines,  or  even 
several  scenes,  away.  Considered  all  together,  the  various 
causes  of  such  faulty  versification  point  accusingly  to  a  reporter. 

Excluding  those  lines  which  might,  by  varying  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  or  stress  of  certain  words,  be  read  as  metrically  complete 
verses  and  ignoring  those  of  seven  syllables  or  less  which  might 
be  deemed  half  lines,  we  find  that  Q1  contains  at  least  75  lines 
that  are  clearly  sub-metrical.  In  view  of  the  numerous  places 
where  judgments  of  a  line’s  metrical  completeness  might  clash, 
Hart’s  total  of  82  eight-  and  nine-syllable  lines  in  Q1  agrees 
very  closely  with  these  calculations.51  Inasmuch  as  Hart  quotes 
more  than  20  passages  (pp.  244,  248-249)  illustrative  of  such 
defects  in  Q1  where  Q2  is  regular,  we  shall  confine  our  ex¬ 
amples  to  those  in  the  bad  text  that  involve  anticipations  or 
recollections,  two  of  the  most  distinctively  memorial  variants. 

(1)  II.  i.  42-43 

Q1  (Merc.)  Come,  let’s  away,  for  ’tis  but  vain 

Q2  (Merc.)  Come,  shall  we  go? 

Ben.  Go  then,  for  ’tis  in  vain 

Besides  merging  the  speeches  of  Mercutio  and  Benvolio  and 
assigning  them  both  to  Mercutio,  Q1  has  substituted  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  I.  v.  152  (Nurse.  “Come,  let’s  away’’  Q2)  and  omitted 
“Go  then”  to  make  an  octosyllabic  line.  The  changes  are  much 
too  complex  for  a  scribe  or  compositor.  A  play-adapter  might 
have  reason  to  join  the  two  speeches  and  omit  “Go  then”  even 
at  the  expense  of  an  incomplete  verse,  but  not  to  substitute 
words  from  another  part  of  the  play. 

(2)  III.  hi.  165-167 

Q1  Good  Lord,  what  a  thing  learning  is. 

I  could  have  stayed  here  all  this  night 
To  hear  good  counsel.  Well,  sir, 

I’ll  tell  my  lady  that  you  will  come. 


51  Hart,  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  p.  238. 
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Q2  O  Lord,  I  could  have  stayed  here  all  the  night 
To  hear  good  counsel.  Oh,  what  learning  is! 

My  lord,  I’ll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come 

A  few  moments’  inspection  will  show  the  reader  how  by  sub¬ 
stitutions  and  transpositions  the  reporter  has  converted  three 
correct  lines  in  Q2  to  four  metrically  deficient  verses.  But  not 
so  evident  is  that  in  beginning  the  passage  with  the  reference 
to  learning  the  reporter  recalled  a  very  similar  idea  from  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,  I.  ii.  160  (“O  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it 
is”)  which  by  contamination  expanded  the  half -line  to  nearly  a 
full  line  and  forced  all  the  rest  of  the  passage  out  of  scansion. 
No  subsequent  printer  of  Qq  or  Ff  made  such  alterations  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  it  outrages  all  credulity  to  imagine 
Shakespeare  writing  four  such  lines,  re-working  the  first  line 
a  few  years  later  when  he  composed  The  Shrew  (generally  re¬ 
garded  as  later  than  Romeo  and  Juliet)  and  then  coming  back 
to  condense  and  rearrange  the  passage  into  three  regular  blank 
verse  lines. 

(3)  III.  v.  155-156 

Q1  And  yet  not  proud.  What’s  here,  chop-logic? 

Proud  me  no  prouds,  nor  thank  me  no  thanks. 

Q2  And  yet  not  proud,  mistress  minion,  you? 

Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds 

“What’s  here,  chop-logic”  is  a  recollection  from  Q2  line  153, 
“chopt-logic,  what  is  this?”  While  the  substitution  of  thanks  for 
thankings  might  be  done  by  a  compositor,  the  transposition  of 
clauses  within  that  same  line  is  unlike  any  subsequent  printer 
of  Romeo  and  Jidiet.  This  memorial  substitution  and  the  trans¬ 
position  in  the  last  line  have  produced  two  verses  each  de¬ 
ficient  by  a  syllable. 

(4)  III.  v.  200 

Q1  I  tell  ye  what;  Thursday  is  near. 

Lay  hand  on  heart,  advise,  bethink  yourself. 

Q2  Thursday  is  near;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise. 

By  adding  two  unnecessary  phrases,  Q1  expands  one  line  into 
two,  the  first  of  which  lacks  two  syllables.  One  of  the  added 
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phrases,  “bethink  yourself,’’  is  an  anticipation  of  “bethink  you” 
in  Q2,  line  205;  the  other,  “I  tell  ye  what,”  is  a  recollection  of 
Q2,  line  166. 

(5)  IV.  i.  34 

Q1  That  is  no  wrong,  sir,  that  is  a  truth. 

Q2  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  that  is  a  truth. 

The  substitution  of  wrong  for  slander,  which  makes  the  Q1  line 
short  by  one  syllable,  is  a  recollection  of  wrongst  in  the  line 
above  (1.  33). 

(6)  IV.  ii.  43 

I  pray,  my  lord,  let  it  be  Thursday. 

The  speech  has  no  counterpart  in  Q2.  “I  pray”  or  prithee  and 
“my  lord”  are  frequently  repeated  cliches  in  Ql.  This  is  the  third 
use  of  “I  pray”  in  IV.  ii.  “Let  it  be  Thursday”  is  a  recollection 
of  line  35  (omitted  from  Ql),  “No,  not  till  Thursday;  there  is 
time  enough,”  influenced  probably  by  a  more  distant  recollec¬ 
tion,  Q2  III.  iv.  31,  “a  Thursday  be  it  then”  and  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to  Thursday  throughout  Act  III.  Cliche  and  garbled 
recollection  together  have  created  a  nine-syllable  line  for  Lady 
Capulet  when  Q2  has  her  absent  from  the  scene. 

(7)  IV.  iii.  1 

Come,  come!  What,  need  you  anything  else? 

This  limping  verse  by  the  Nurse,  who,  though  present,  says 
nothing  in  the  corresponding  Q2  scene,  appears  to  anticipate 
the  substance  of  Lady  Capulet’s  line,  “What,  are  you  busy,  ho? 
Need  you  my  help?”  (1.  6).  Come  is  a  frequently  repeated  con¬ 
nective  expression  in  Ql.52 

(8)  V.  i.  54-55 

Ql  Here  he  might  buy  it.  This  thought  of  mine 

Did  but  forerun  my  need,  and  hereabout  he  dwells. 

Q2  Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 

O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need. 

The  first  verse  is  one  syllable  short;  the  second  two  syllables 


52  See  below,  p.  171. 
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over.  The  way  the  irregularity  apparently  came  about  is  inter¬ 
esting.  The  first  half  of  Q1  line  54,  “Here  .  .  .  it,”  gives  the  gist 
of  the  entire  Q2  line.  This  condensation  has  led  to  the  breaking 
of  line  55  in  two  parts.  The  insertion  of  a  recollection  from 
line  40  of  the  same  speech,  “And  hereabouts  ’a  dwells  which 
late  I  noted,”  partially  and  extra-metrically  compensates  for 
the  summary  in  the  first  line. 

The  obverse  of  sub-metrical  verse,  extra-metrical  lines,  can 
also  be  profusely  exemplified  from  Ql.  Hart  (p.  238)  counts 
196  extra-metrical  lines;  I  count  something  over  40  indisputably 
extra-metrical  lines.  Many  others,  especially  eleven-syllable 
lines  (124  by  Hart’s  count),  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 
feminine  endings  or  which  can  by  slurring  or  eliding  syllables 
be  uttered  as  decasyllables,  have  been  passed  over.  Sometimes 
they  are  caused  by  omissions,  particularly  the  kind  of  omission 
that  skips  the  last  part  of  one  line  and  the  first  part  of  the  next 
and  telescopes  the  remnants  into  a  single  line;53  but  more  often, 
as  one  might  expect,  the  cause  is  additions  or  substitutions.  Ad¬ 
ditions  may  take  the  form  of  connective  insertions  (especially 
interjections  and  conjunctions),  repetitions  of  phrases  or  words, 
expansion  of  contracted  forms,  and  purely  invented  phrases. 
Substitutions  usually  appear  as  equivalent  expressions  and 
manifest  a  common  tendency  toward  looser,  more  colloquial 
sentence-structure  or  more  redundant  expression  than  the  Q2 
passages.  Since  Hart  in  his  study  of  the  bad  quartos  (pp.  254, 
262,  265)  gives  many  examples  of  metrical  dislocation  in  Q2, 
we  shall,  as  with  sub-metrical  lines,  present  a  selection  from 
those  extra-metrical  lines  which  seem  particularly  evidential 
of  a  reporter. 

(1)  I.  iv.  78 

Ql  This  is  that  Mab  that  makes  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 

Q2  (1.  82)  This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 

"3  Hart  calls  them  “composite  lines”  and  quotes  or  cites  more  than  a 
dozen  passages  ( Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  pp.  283-286).  Of  his 
examples,  nos.  iii  and  iv  reveal  how  this  telescoping  produces  extra- 
metrical  lines. 
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The  Q1  line  is  an  anticipation  of  Q2  line  82,  contaminated  by 
an  anticipation  from  line  79,  “This  is  that  very  Mab  that  .  .  .” 
The  fusion  has  produced  an  extra  syllable. 

(2)  I.  v.  78-79 

Q1  He  shall  be  endured;  go  to,  I  say,  he  shall 
Q2  He  shall  be  endured. 

What,  goodman  boy,  I  say  he  shall;  go  to. 

The  omission  of  the  first  words  of  Q2,  line  79,  has  produced 
an  extra-metrical  line.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  transposition  of 
‘1  say  he  shall;  go  to.”  A  printer  or  scribe  might  have  made 
one  or  another  kind  of  mistake,  but  was  not  likely  to  make 
both. 

(3)  II.  i.  6-7 

Q1  Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Call,  nay,  I’ll  conjure,  too. 

Q2  Call,  good  Mercutio. 

[Mer.]  Nay,  I’ll  conjure,  too. 

The  metre-disturbing  repetition  of  call  is  probably  an  actor’s 
connective  insertion  which  the  reporter  heard  in  performance 
and  reproduced. 

(4)  HI.  ii.  93-94 

Q1  A  blister  on  that  tongue;  he  was  not  born  to  shame. 

Q 2  Blistered  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish;  he  was  not  born  to  shame. 

Without  the  benefit  of  Q2  we  might  accept  this  as  an  alex¬ 
andrine,  but  comparison  shows  that  the  Q1  verse  telescopes 
the  one  and  a  half  lines  of  Q2. 

(5)  III.  iv.  24-25 

Q1  We’ll  make  no  great  ado,  a  friend  or  two,  or  so; 

For  look  ye,  sir,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  lately. 

Q2  We’ll  keep  no  great  ado,  a  friend  or  two; 

For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 

Connective  insertions,  “or  so”  and  sir,  have  caused  the  verses 
to  overflow.  Interesting  also  is  the  Q1  substitution  of  looser, 
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less  vigorous  wording:  “make  .  .  .  ado”  for  “keep  .  .  .  ado”; 
“look  ye”  for  “hark  you”;  lately  for  late. 

(6)  III.  iv.  32,  34 

Q1  Wife,  get  you  to  your  daughter.  Light  to  my  chamber. 

Q2  Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed 

Farewell,  my  lord.  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho! 

This  time  the  extra-metrical  telescoping  of  two  lines  has  in¬ 
volved  the  complete  omission  of  an  intermediate  line.  The 
change  in  the  wording  of  Capulet’s  order  to  his  wife  is  greater 
than  was  made  by  any  subsequent  printer  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

(7)  III.  v.  72 

Q1  What,  evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin’s  death? 

Q2  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin’s  death? 

Whether  interpreted  as  an  anticipation  of  the  same  word  in 
the  next  line  or  as  a  repetition  of  an  ejaculation  already  used 
twice  in  the  Q1  version  of  this  scene,  the  connective  insertion 
what  has  disturbed  the  scansion  of  an  otherwise  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  line. 

(8)  III.  v.  109 

Q1  Well,  let  that  pass.  I  come  to  bring  thee  joyful  news. 

Q2  But  now  I’ll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

The  connective  insertion,  “well,  let  that  pass,”  is  a  character¬ 
istic  actor’s  addition;  the  remainder  of  the  Q1  line  merely  sum¬ 
marizes  the  Q2  verse  with  probably  an  anticipation  in  news  of 
line  128,  “These  are  news  indeed.”  Surely  a  reporter  is  the 
agent  of  these  changes.  Nevertheless,  if  Q2  were  not  available 
to  give  us  the  correct  reading  of  the  line,  an  editor  of  the  text 
might  hesitate  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  verse,  for  it  can  be 
scanned  as  a  quite  acceptable  alexandrine. 

(9)  III.  v.  126-128 

Q1  Marry,  here  are  news  indeed.  Madam,  I  will  not  marry  yet. 
And  when  I  do,  it  shall  be  rather  Romeo  whom  I  hate 
Than  County  Paris  that  I  cannot  love. 

Q2  I  will  not  marry  yet,  and  when  I  do,  I  swear 
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It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 

Rather  than  Paris.  These  are  news  indeed! 

Only  the  last  Q1  line  scans  properly;  each  of  its  predecessors 
contains  from  three  to  five  redundant  syllables  though  the 
rhythm  is  clearly  iambic.  Once  again,  careful  inspection  reveals 
several  familiar  reportorial  processes  at  work:  two  anticipations 
(‘'here  are  news  indeed”  and  rather),  two  connective  insertions 
(marry  and  Madam),  alterations  of  phraseology,  and  a  gratui¬ 
tous  additional  phrase  to  make  the  obvious  meaning  more  ob¬ 
vious  (“that  I  cannot  love”). 

(10)  III.  v.  222-223 

Qi  Now  trust  me,  madam,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Your  Romeo  he  is  banished,  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 

Q2  Faith,  here  it  is.  Romeo 

Is  banished  and  all  the  world  to  nothing 

The  first  Ql  line  has  nothing  like  it  in  the  Q2  version  of  the 
scene.  The  opening  words  may  be  a  recollection  of  line  59, 
“And  trust  me,  love.”  The  last  portion  of  the  line  appears  to  be 
an  anticipation  of  the  Third  Musician’s  speech  in  IV.  v.  132, 
“Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say.”  Observe,  however,  that  while 
the  line  is  synthetic  and  the  thought  contradictory  (she  does 
not  know  what  to  say,  yet  says  something  forthwith!),  it  has 
the  essential  rhythm  of  blank  verse  and  could  easily,  by  con¬ 
tracting  madam  to  ma’am,  be  spoken  as  a  good  blank-verse 
line.  On  the  other  hand,  through  looser  expression  the  second 
line  is  unquestionably  extra-metrical  even  while  retaining  in 
large  part  the  original  wording.  This  passage  deserves  em¬ 
phasis  because  it  so  well  exemplifies  a  general  tendency  of  the 
reporter.  When  his  recollection  of  a  line  is  fairly  exact  the 
metre  is  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  additions  or  omissions 
than  when  he  departs  entirely  (or  almost  entirely)  from  the 
original  diction  and  concocts  his  own  verse,  at  which  times  the 
product  is  usually  tolerably  correct  though  somewhat  pedes¬ 
trian.  It  is  as  if  knowing  or  half -knowing  the  words  led  him  to 
concentrate  on  putting  them  in  writing,  at  the  expense  of 
prosody;  but  when  free  from  the  concern  of  reporting  the  exact 
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words  and  able  to  give  his  undisturbed  attention  to  versifica¬ 
tion,  he  could  botch  up  moderately  good  blank  verse.54 

(11)  V.  i.  59 

Q1  What  ho,  Apothecary,  come  forth,  I  say. 

Q2  What  ho,  Apothecary! 

The  additional  metre-disturbing  phrase  in  Q1  is  apparently  a 
recollection  and  repetition  of  III.  iii.  1,  “Romeo,  come  forth, 
come  forth,  thou  fearful  man.” 

(12)  V.  i.  85 

Q1  Than  this  which  thou  hast  given  me.  Go,  hie  thee  hence, 

Q2  Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  mayest  not  sell. 

As  we  shall  see  later,55  “go,  hie  thee  hence”  (in  varying  forms) 
is  a  frequently  repeated  locution  in  Ql.  The  altered  diction  and 
the  insertion  of  this  expression  are  surely  the  reporter’s  work. 

Keener  ears  may  detect  further  examples  of  sub-  and 
extra-metrical  lines,  but  these  are  enough  to  prove  our  case  and 
to  give  some  intimation  of  the  complexity  of  the  memorial 
process. 

Since  we  have  been  discussing  mistakes  in  versification  this 
is  an  appropriate  place  to  point  out  another  quality  character¬ 
istic  of  Ql  and  probably  indicative  of  the  reporter,  namely,  the 
inclination  to  create  gratuitous  rimes  where  none  exist  in  Q2. 
No  doubt  this  was  partly  influenced  by  the  prevalence  of 
riming  passages  in  the  original  play,  but  the  reporter  reveals 
his  penchant  by  sometimes  using  rime  even  in  the  midst  of 
what  in  Q2  is  blank  verse  or  prose.  We  shall  analyze  some  that 
are  especially  bound  up  with  memorial  processes  and  cite 
briefly  the  remainder. 

54  Hart  (Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  p.  275)  finds  the  same  anomaly 
in  most  of  the  Shakespearian  bad  quartos.  I  have  retained  my  own  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  reasons,  but  his  is  much  more  happily  phrased:  “The  ex¬ 
planation,  perhaps,  is  that  a  person  may  be  capable  of  writing  passable 
rhymes  if  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  subject  and  mode  of  expression, 
but  may  fail  in  satisfying  simultaneously  the  demands  of  memory,  subject, 
metre  and  rhyme.” 

See  below,  p.  174. 
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(1)  I.  v.  39-40 

Q1  Will  you  tell  me  that?  It  cannot  be  so. 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  three  years  ago. 

Q2  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

The  added  phrase  “It  cannot  be  so”  is  very  like  many  of  the 
connective  insertions  that  we  noted  in  the  preceding  pages. 

(2)  III.  i.  96-98 

Ql  that  Tybalt  came  and  broke  the  Prince’s 
laws,  and  Mercutio  was  slain  for  the  first 
and  second  cause. 

These  words,  a  part  of  Mercutio’s  “epitaph”  lines,  are  an  addi¬ 
tion  in  Ql,  and  possibly  reflect  an  actor’s  ad-libbing.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  and  second  cause  was  probably  suggested  by 
“a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second 
cause’  ’(ii.  iv.  23-24),  while  “the  Prince’s  laws”  may  have  been 
evoked  by  such  remarks  as 

III.  hi.  26-27 

Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death,  but  the  kind  Prince, 

Taking  thy  part,  hath  rushed  aside  the  law 

and  other  allusions  to  the  Prince  and  his  laws.  The  reporter 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  rime  laws  and  cause  even  in 
a  prose  speech. 

(3)  III.  v.  119-120 

Ql  Early  next  Thursday  morning  must  provide 
To  make  you  there  a  glad  and  joyful  bride 
Q2  The  County  Paris  at  Saint  Peter’s  Church 

Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

The  first  Ql  line  is  a  recollection  from  Q2  line  117,  “early  next 
Thursday  morn,”  to  which  is  attached  the  favorite  verb  of  Ql, 
provide,  thereby  achieving  a  rime  with  bride.  The  coupling  of 
synonymous  words,  “glad  and  joyful,”  is  also  characteristic  of 
the  Ql  text  and  exhibits  the  reporter’s  predilection  for  pairs  of 
synonyms. 
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(4)  V.  iii.  163-164 

Qi  We  shall  be  taken.  Paris  he  is  slain, 

And  Romeo  dead,  and  if  we  here  be  ta’en 
Q 2  Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead, 

And  Paris  too.  Come,  I’ll  dispose  of  thee 

“We  shall  be  taken”  is  the  third  appearance  in  Ql  of  a  phrase 
already  employed  at  III.  i.  132  and  II.  iii.  75,  while  “if  we  here 
be  ta’en”  is  merely  a  re-worded  repetition  of  the  same  thought; 
“Paris  he  is  slain”  anticipates  line  182  of  Q2  (omitted  from  Ql 
at  that  point),  “here  lies  the  County  slain.”  Out  of  this  patch- 
work  of  repetitions  and  anticipations  the  reporter  has  contrived 
a  riming  couplet.  Further  Ql  passages  containing  rimes  not  in 
Q2  are  I.  i.  171-172  (hate /create);  II.  ii.  14-15  skies/eyes;  II. 
vi.  6  ff.  (bands /hands,  indeed/speed,  flower/power,  eyes/arise, 
wrong/long,  say /way;  IV.  i.  75-76  (shame /blame);  IV.  v.  44  ff. 
(in  it /unfortunate,  dead/fled,  misery/to  see,  sorrow  mates 
[=  ?  sorrow’s  mate]/fate);  V.  iii.  164-165  (accessary /nunnery). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ql  text  will  occasionally  mar  an  ob¬ 
vious  Q2  rime,  most  often  by  converting  one  of  the  rime-words 
from  a  singular  to  a  plural  but  once  by  substituting  different 
expressions: 

I.  i.  183-184 

Ql  Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  at  my  heart 

Which  thou  wouldst  propogate  to  have  them  pressed 

Q2  Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast 
Which  thou  wilt  propogate  to  have  it  pressed. 

The  substitution  of  heart  arises  from  a  recollection  of  “good 
heart”  in  the  two  preceding  speeches  (11.  180,  181).  A  com¬ 
positor  or  scribe  might  have  made  the  insertion,  but  a  reporter 
is  more  likely  to  have  done  so.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  remaining 
marred  rimes  could  be  compositor’s  or  reporter’s  work:  I.  ii.  28- 
29  (deli glits /night);  I.  v.  92-93  (meeting/ greetings);  II.  iii.  61-63 
(how/vows);  V.  iii.  19-20  (tonight /rites). 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EVIDENCES  OF  AN  ACTOR- 

REPORTER 

There  remain  some  rather  miscellaneous  indications  that  the 
Q1  transmitter’s  knowledge  of  the  play  as  a  whole  is  that  of  an 
actor-reporter.  These  manifest  themselves  in  three  ways:  (1) 
ignorance  of  which  characters  were  present  and  had  lines  to 
speak  in  certain  scenes,  (2)  insertion  of  non-Q2  speeches  that 
suggest  actors’  improvisations,  and  (3)  occasional  erroneous 
assignment  of  speeches. 

In  three  episodes  the  reporter  betrays  that  he  does  not  know 
when  certain  characters  are  present.  The  first  is  in  III.  v.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Q2  version  of  this  scene  the  lingering  farewells 
of  the  lovers  are  interrupted  by  the  Nurse  at  line  37,  after 
which  they  make  their  final  adieux.  In  Q1  they  suffer  no  inter¬ 
ruption;  the  Nurse  “enters  hastily”  at  line  60  after  Romeo’s  de¬ 
parture,  so  that  her  warnings  have  much  less  urgency  than  in 
the  Q2  text.  The  Nurse’s  brief  warning  speech  is  followed  in  Q1 
by  the  direction,  “She  [Juliet]  goeth  down  from  the  window,” 
and  immediately  after  this  comes  another  direction,  “Enter 
Juliet’s  mother,  Nurse.”  How  or  why  the  Nurse  should  speak 
two  lines,  vanish,  and  then  reappear  is  hard  to  explain.  In  Q2 
the  Nurse’s  entrances  exhibit  no  confusion:  Lady  Capulet 
enters  alone;  and  the  Nurse,  whose  warnings  have  been  de¬ 
livered  much  earlier  in  the  scene,  reappears  with  Capulet  at 
line  130.  A  simple  explanation,  which  has  textual  support,  is 
that  the  confusion  arises  from  the  reporter’s  ignorance  of  this 
portion  of  the  scene.  In  Q2  all  the  dialogue  from  line  66  to 
line  130  takes  place  between  Juliet  and  her  mother,  the  only 
characters  present;  but  in  Q1  the  Nurse  is  also  on  stage,  and 
of  the  first  four  speeches,  two  are  by  the  Nurse,  and  one  each 
by  Juliet  and  Lady  Capulet.  What  betrays  the  spuriousness  of 
these  speeches  is  that  they  are  repeated  almost  verbatim  from 
the  opening  lines  of  I.  iii.56  The  reporter,  wrongly  supposing 

50 1  shall  quote  the  passages  when  dealing  with  the  phenomenon  of 
repeated  words  and  phrases  in  Ql,  pp.  174-175. 
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the  Nurse  was  present  at  this  place  but,  not  knowing  what  she 
spoke,  used  a  re-hash  of  earlier  dialogue  as  a  stop-gap. 

The  second  scene  is  IV.  ii,  where  the  principal  characters  on 
stage  are  Capulet,  the  Nurse,  Lady  Capulet,  and  later  Juliet. 
In  Q2  Lady  Capulet  does  not  speak  till  line  35,  but  the  Nurse 
has  two  speeches  at  lines  11  and  14.  Q1  assigns  these  speeches 
to  Lady  Capulet,  then  creates  two  more  speeches  for  her  and 
another  pair  for  Juliet  and  Nurse,  none  having  any  parallel  in 
Q2.  One  of  Lady  Capulet’s  Ql  speeches,  line  11,  “She’s  gone, 
my  lord,  to  Friar  Lawrence’  cell  to  be  confessed,”  is  a  re-work¬ 
ing  of  Juliet’s  lines  two  scenes  before  (III.  v.  242-243),  “Tell 
her  I  am  gone  ...  To  Friar  Lawrence’  cell  to  confess  me.”  The 
scene  is  badly  reproduced  in  other  ways.  For  example,  Q1 
opens  with  Capulet  inquiring  “Where  are  you,  sirrah?”  (Q2, 
“So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.”)  The  dim  memory  of 
a  Q2  reference  to  a  list  of  guests  seems  to  have  reminded  the 
reporter  of  a  similar  circumstance  in  I.  ii,  where  the  same  char¬ 
acter  dispatched  a  servant  to  invite  guests;  whereupon  he  began 
the  scene  by  repeating  part  of  the  very  line  used  earlier  in  Ql, 
I.  ii.  34,  “Where  are  you,  sirrah?  Go,  trudge  about”  (Q2,  “Come, 
go  with  me.  Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about”).  But  being  put  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  Capulet’s  opening  line  now  requires  a  reply. 
The  servant’s  “Here,  forsooth”  which  Ql  supplies  is  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  line  by  the  Nurse,  Q2  IV.  ii.  11,  “Aye,  forsooth.” 
Again  the  evidence  points  to  a  reporter  possessing  only  a 
sketchy  knowledge  of  the  scene:  he  knew  who  was  present  and 
had  some  notion  of  the  dialogue,  but  was  not  very  sure  just 
what  and  when  the  characters  spoke. 

The  third  case  appears  in  the  following  scene  where  Ql 
creates  two  speeches  (IV.  iii.  1,  4-5)  for  the  Nurse,  who  at  this 
point  is  present  in  Q2  but  says  nothing.  Ql  has  the  Nurse  de¬ 
part  at  the  end  of  her  second  speech;  in  Q2  she  departs  several 
lines  later  with  Lady  Capulet.  The  creation  of  these  speeches 
is  additional  evidence  of  the  reporter’s  ignorance.  It  seems 
highly  improbable  that  the  players  of  these  roles  could  have 
assisted  in  reporting  these  episodes,  so  that  we  may  tentatively 
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include  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Juliet,  and  the  Nurse  in  a 
roster  of  eliminated  candidates  for  the  reporter’s  function. 

Elsewhere  Q1  creates  additional  speeches  for  characters,  but 
most  of  these  appear  to  be  the  products,  not  so  much  of  the 
reporter’s  ignorance  of  the  play  as  of  his  recollection  of  the 
interjections  and  ejaculations  (not  in  the  script)  that  actors 
came  to  improvise  in  the  course  of  performance.  Thus  in  Q1 
I.  iv,  just  before  Mercutio  delivers  his  Queen  Mab  speech, 
Benvolio  injects  the  question  “Queen  Mab,  what’s  she?”  Act  III 
has  several  of  these  extra  speeches.  In  III.  i,  Q1  creates  two 
speeches  for  Mercutio’s  page,  who  is  silent  in  Q2.  First,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Mercutio’s  command  to  fetch  a  surgeon  his  page 
answers,  “I  go,  my  lord.”  A  few  lines  below,  Mercutio  asks  a 
question  not  found  in  Q2,  “Where’s  the  surgeon?”,  and  his  page 
replies,  “He’s  come,  sir.”  The  Nurse  also  speaks  more  than  is 
set  down  for  her.  In  III.  iii,  while  Lawrence  is  trying  to  curb 
Romeo’s  near-suicidal  lamentations,  they  are  interrupted  by  the 
Nurse’s  knocking.  According  to  Q2  she  does  not  speak  till  line 
82,  just  before  her  entrance,  whereas  Q1  gives  her  two  off¬ 
stage  speeches,  “Ho,  friar”  and  “Ho,  friar,  open  the  door.”  A 
few  lines  later,  when  Romeo  tries  to  stab  himself  and  she 
snatches  his  dagger  she  ejaculates  “Ah!”  None  of  these  inter¬ 
polations  shows  any  profound  dramatic  insight;  all  have  the 
flavor  of  actors’  improvisations.  The  same  explanation  applies 
to  the  First  Musician’s  interpolation,  “Let’s  hear,”  Ql,  IV.  v. 
123  and  “Boy  whistles  and  calls,  ‘My  Lord’  ”  (V.  iii.  17)  where 
Q2  has  only  the  terse  direction  “Whistle  boy.” 

We  also  find  confusion  in  the  assignment  of  speeches.  Some¬ 
times  it  takes  the  form  of  obviously  wrong  speech-ascriptions. 
A  speech  by  Montague  at  I.  i.  97-98  is  given  by  Ql  to  Lady 
Montague;  one  by  Benvolio  is  attributed  to  Mercutio  (II.  iv. 
6-7)  and  one  by  Mercutio  to  Benvolio  (II.  iv.  90);  Capulet’s 
speech  (IV.  ii.  36)  is  given  to  his  wife  and  expanded  from  one 
to  three  lines;  and  Paris  speaks  Lawrence’s  words  at  IV.  v.  36. 
At  other  times  it  reveals  itself  in  the  merging  of  speeches  by 
two  characters  into  a  single  speech  by  one  of  the  characters. 
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Thus  at  I.  i.  36-39  the  substance  of  three  speeches  between 
Sampson  and  Gregory  is  given  to  Sampson  (i.e.,  First  Capulet) 
as  one  speech;  Benvolio’s  lines  at  II.  ii.  43-44  are  merged  with 
Mercutio’s  speech  just  before;  and  at  II.  iv.  6-8  two  successive 
speeches  by  Benvolio  and  Mercutio  are  fused  and  wrongly 
given  to  Mercutio,  while  Mercutio’s  half  line  at  II.  iv.  89  is 
absorbed  into  Romeo’s  preceding  speech.  In  III.  i  speeches  by 
Benvolio  (1.  89)  and  Romeo  (1.  92)  are  anticipated  and  given 
to  Romeo  as  a  single  speech  at  II.  i.  85.  In  these  examples  we 
find  Mercutio’s  and  Benvolio’s  lines  to  be  especially  liable  to 
confusion,  further  indication  that  these  actors  were  not  the 
reporters. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Case  for 

Memorial  Reconstruction: 
“Internal”  Evidence 


WE  NOW  turn  our  attention  to  the  “internal”  evidence 
of  reporting  in  the  bad  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
this  evidence  in  general  being  drawn  from  more  strictly  textual 
variants  than  those  we  have  hitherto  considered.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  previous  analysis  of  the  external  signs  of  reported  bad 
quartos,  especially  the  discussion  of  corruptions  in  verse,  it  was 
observed  that  on  closer  inspection  many  errors  in  versification 
prove  to  be  due  to  omissions,  additions,  substitutions,  etc.,  of 
one  sort  or  another  which  are  best  explained  as  the  result  of 
some  process  of  memory.  In  the  following  pages,  however,  our 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  memorial  errors  themselves, 
rather  than  on  their  effects. 

One  error  that  memory  is  apt  to  fall  into  when  recalling  a 
piece  as  long  as  a  five-act  drama  is  shifting  of  words,  phrases, 
lines,  or  whole  passages  from  one  part  of  a  drama  to  another 
or  from  one  play  to  another.  In  a  book  produced  by  this 
method  some  shifts  might  be  due  to  a  compositor  or  copyist 
whose  exercise  of  memory  consisted  in  keeping  a  few  lines  or 
phrases  in  his  mind  while  he  transcribed  from  his  copy.  Thus 
he  might  transpose  words  within  a  line  or  transfer  words  or 
phrases  from  nearby  passages.  An  Elizabethan  compositor 
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could  make  such  mistakes,  but  not  in  such  profusion  as  are  to 
be  found  in  Q1  and  Q2.  Also,  remembering  a  line  or  phrase 
copied  several  pages  before,  he  might  substitute  it  when  he 
came  to  a  passage  having  a  similar  meaning.  He  might  do  so, 
but  actually  no  printer  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  after  Q2  made  this 
kind  of  shift.  On  the  other  hand  an  actor-reporter  would  be 
equally  capable  of  committing  such  transferences  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  in  greater  number  than  a  compositor.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  be  capable  of  making  more  serious  ones,  for 
example  substituting  not  only  words  or  phrases  but  even  whole 
speeches  of  several  lines  from  a  later  portion  of  the  play,  which 
a  copyist  or  compositor  could  never  do.  An  actor  could  also  re¬ 
peat  from  that  play  or  other  plays  whole  phrases  or  passages 
that  stuck  in  his  memory,  something  entirely  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  compositor  or  scribe,  guided  always  by  the  manu¬ 
script  before  him. 

A  brief  definition  of  the  terms  to  be  employed  will  be  helpful 
for  the  discussion  to  follow.  Shiftings  which  consist  of  altera¬ 
tions  of  word-order  within  a  line  or  in  adjacent  lines  whose 
wording  in  both  texts  is  otherwise  substantially  identical  will 
be  designated  as  transpositions.  Those  which  consist  of  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  words  or  phrases  several  lines  or  scenes  before  their 
proper  place  are  generally  called  anticipations,  and  those  which 
consist  of  insertions  several  lines  or  scenes  after  their  proper 
place  are  termed  recollections.  Words,  phrases  or  passages  that 
are  used  more  than  once  in  Q1  will  be  called  repetitions. 


TRANSPOSITIONS 

Transposition  of  words,  phrases,  or  lines,  the  first  type  of 
shifting  to  be  considered,  can  be  found  in  all  the  bad  quartos 
for  which  parallel  texts  exist.  For  example,  about  60  have  been 
noted  in  the  bad  quarto  of  Richard  III,  an  exceptionally  good 
“bad”  text.1  Romeo  and  Juliet  Q1  has  at  least  85.  It  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  commonest  tricks  of  memory.  In  theory  the  com- 


1  Patrick,  The  Textual  History  of  Richard  III ,  pp.  35  ff. 
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positor,  who  has  to  remember  segments  of  a  text  as  he  fills  his 
stick,  could  be  responsible  for  transpositions,  some  conceivably 
as  extensive  as  phrases  several  lines  apart;  in  practice  the  range 
is  much  more  limited.  The  seven  quarto  and  folio  reprintings 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  after  Q2  accumulate  23  transpositions,  all 
but  three  of  which  are  transpositions  of  adjacent  words  within 
a  line;  for  example,  III.  i.  60,  “villain  am  I  none”  (Q5  I  am). 
The  remaining  three  are  one-word  transpositions  from  adjacent 
lines.  This  comes  to  an  average  of  about  three  such  elementary 
transpositions  to  each  reprinting,  not  an  excessive  number. 
When  we  discover  approximately  50  of  this  kind  in  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Q1  and  Q2  texts,  we  can  justifiably  blame  only  a 
few  on  a  compositor. 

Of  course  a  scribe  could  also  produce  transpositions  of  this 
simple  kind.  We  may  obtain  a  notion  of  his  capacity  for  this 
error  by  considering  the  Chester  Play  of  Antichrist ,  which  con¬ 
tains  726  lines  of  text  and  exists  in  six  extant  manuscripts. 
Greg’s  collations  show  some  30  transpositions,  all  of  words 
within  a  line.2  These  represent  an  average  of  about  five  per  MS. 
Since  Q1  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  roughly  three  times  as  long, 
we  might  on  this  basis  of  computation  expect  in  it  about  15 
copyist’s  transpositions.  Yet  one  scene  alone  (III.  v)  with  at 
least  17  transpositions,  contains  more  than  this  estimate.  More¬ 
over,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  six  extant  MSS.  of  Antichrist 
probably  lie  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  transmission;  how  many 
transcripts  existed  between  the  present  copies  and  the  original 
we  cannot  know,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  many  transpositions 
in  the  extant  MSS.  are  perpetuations  of  errors  in  earlier  copies. 
Actually,  a  scribe’s  capacity  for  such  errors  would  be,  we  may 
suppose,  about  the  same  as  a  compositor’s,  perhaps  three  to 
five  transpositions  in  a  text  the  length  of  Ql.  But  even  though 
the  first  estimate  of  15  be  retained,  that,  joined  with  the  three 
or  four  estimated  compositor’s  transpositions,  still  leaves  over 
30  of  the  50  unaccounted  for.  A  few  more  may  conceivably  rep¬ 
resent  the  author’s  revision,  though  they  can  hardly  be  numer- 

2  The  Play  of  Antichrist  From  the  Chester  Cycle,  ed.  Greg  (Oxford, 
1935). 
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ous.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  many  transpositions  that 
are  accompanied  by,  or  arise  from,  other  characteristic  mne¬ 
monic  errors  we  may  justifiably  lay  them  to  a  reporter. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  simplest  kind,  intra-linear  transposi¬ 
tions,  many,  but  not  all,  of  which  could  have  been  produced  by 
a  compositor  or  scribe:  these  will  be  transpositions  of  words 
or  brief  phrases  within  lines  that  are  otherwise  identical  or  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  (i.e.,  allowing  for  unimportant  variants  in 
pronouns,  singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns,  and  particles) 
and  one-word  transpositions  from  nearby  lines.  Because  the 
cogency  of  this  kind  of  evidence  as  a  demonstration  of  repor- 
torial  origin  depends  on  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  host  of  ex¬ 
amples,  there  will  be,  after  discussion  of  the  more  significant 
examples,  complete  citations  of  the  remainder. 

(1)  I.  i.  117 

Qi  i  drew  towards  him 
Q2  Towards  him  I  made 

Besides  transposing  the  words,  Ql  substitutes  drew,  which  is 
used  three  times  in  the  Ql  version  of  this  speech  (I.  i.  109  ff.). 
Such  inane  repetition,  which  would  hardly  be  created  by  a  com¬ 
positor  or  transcriber,  would  come  very  easily  to  a  reporter. 

(2)  I.  iv.  103 

Ql  By  some  untimely  forfeit  of  vile  death 
Q2  By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death 

The  double  transposition  of  vile  and  untimely  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  any  found  in  later  folios  and  quartos  of  this  play. 

(3)  II.  iv.  27 

Ql  The  pox  of  such  limping,  antic,  affecting  fantasticoes 
Q2  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasies 

The  substitution  of  limping  for  lisping  suggests  a  recollection 
of  “limping  winter”  in  I.  ii.  28.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  compositor 
or  transcriber  could  perpetrate  within  the  space  of  eight  words 
a  recollection  from  several  scenes  back,  a  synonym-substitution 
( fantasticoes  for  fantasies),  and  a  transposition,  whereas  all  are 
quite  within  the  capacity  of  an  actor-reporter. 
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(4)  II.  iv.  162 

Qi  No,  not  a  penny,  truly. 

Q2  (1.  157)  No,  truly  sir,  not  a  penny. 

Misplacing  of  the  speech  directs  suspicion  to  the  reporter. 

(5)  III.  v.  135 

Ql  thou  resemblest  a  sea,  a  bark,  a  storm. 

Q2  Thou  counterfeits  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind. 

The  transposition  alone  might  be  the  compositor’s  but  not  the 
two  weak  synonym-substitutions,  resemblest  and  storm ,  which 
are  more  plausibly  the  reporter  s  work. 

(6)  IV.  i.  27 

Qi  So  I  am  sure  you  will  that  you  love  me. 

Q2  So  will  ye,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 

The  double  inversion  in  this  line  is  too  complicated  to  be  the 
handiwork  of  a  typesetter  or  scribe. 

(7)  IV.  iv.  7-8 

Ql  Go  get  you  to  bed,  you  cot-quean. 

Q2  Go  you  cot-quean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed, 

Since  this  passage  appears  in  a  Ql  speech  which  is  a  mere 
prose  summary  of  Q2,  this  transposition  is  doubtless  the  re¬ 
porter’s  work. 

If  a  reader  wishes  to  compare  the  texts  of  the  two  Qq  he  will 
discern  more  instances  of  intra-linear  transposition  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples:  I.  i.  34,  not  me  (Q2  me  not);  I.  ii.  34,  sirrah; 
go  (Q2  go,  sirrah);  I.  iii.  30,  could  Juliet  (Q2  she  could);  I.  iv.  74, 
dreams  he  (Q2  he  dreams);  I.  v.  57,  scorn  and  jeer  (Q2  fleer  and 
scorn);  I.  v.  79,  go  to,  I  say  he  shall  (Q2  I  say  he  shall,  go  to); 
II.  i.  8,  madman,  humors  (Q2  humors,  madman);  II.  ii.  60,  not 
yet  (Q2  yet  not);  II.  ii.  98,  say  thee  nay  and  be  perverse  (Q2  be 
perverse  and  say  thee  nay);  II.  ii.  119,  true  heart’s  (Q2  heart’s 
dear);  II.  ii.  122,  too  sudden,  too  unadvised  (Q2  too  unadvised, 
too  sudden);  II.  ii.  181,  stay  still  (Q2  still  stay);  II.  iii.  16,  herbs, 
plants  (Q2  plants,  herbs);  II.  iii.  62,  where  and  when  (Q2  when 
and  where);  II.  iv.  39,  Hero  and  Helen  (Q2  Helen  and  Hero); 
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II.  iv.  48,  to  say  as  (Q2  as  to  say);  II.  iv.  57,  now  that  jest  (Q2 
this  jest  now);  II.  iv.  79,  as  well  by  art  as  nature  (Q2  by  art  as 
well  as  by  nature);  II.  iv.  Ill,  So  ho!  ...  a  bawd  (Q2  A  bawd 
...  so  ho!);  III.  i.  55,  in  that  sense  your  worship  (Q2  your 
worship  in  that  sense);  III.  i.  73,  Nothing,  King  of  Cats  (Q2 
King  of  Cats,  nothing);  III.  ii.  56,  piteous,  bloody  (Q2  bloody, 
piteous);  III.  ii.  64,  honest  Tybalt,  courteous  (Q2  courteous  Ty¬ 
balt,  honest);  III.  iii.  6,  yet  we  (Q2  I  yet);  III.  iii.  85,  tell  me,  O 
(Q2  O  tell  me);  III.  iii.  92,  Weeping  and  blubbering,  blubbering 
and  weeping  (Q2  Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blub¬ 
bering);  III.  iii.  106,  cries  .  .  .  calls  (Q2  calls  .  .  .  cries);  III.  v.  14, 
this  night  to  thee  (Q2  to  thee  this  night);  III.  v.  18,  If  thou 
wilt  have  it  so,  I  am  content  (Q2  I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have 
it  so);  III.  v.  26,  be  gone,  fly  hence  (Q2  hie  hence,  be  gone); 

III.  v.  32,  I  would  that  now  (Q2  now  I  would);  III.  v.  122,  there 
make  me  (Q2  make  me  there);  III.  v.  156,  Proud  . .  .  prouds,  nor 
thank  .  .  .  thanks  (Q2  Thank  .  .  .  thankings,  nor  proud  .  .  . 
prouds);  III.  v.  175,  my  lord,  you  are  to  blame  (Q2  you  are  to 
blame,  my  lord);  III.  v.  202,  starve,  beg  (Q2  beg,  starve);  III. 
v.  224,  never  dares  (Q2  dares  ne’er);  III.  v.  252,  fail  else  (Q2  else 
fail);  IV.  i.  3,  slack  to  slow  (Q2  slow  to  slack);  IV.  ii.  26,  holy, 
reverend  (Q2  1.  30,  reverend,  holy);  IV.  iv.  10,  ere  now  watched 
(Q2  watched  ere  now);  IV.  v.  Ill,  Then  will  I  (Q2  I  will  then); 
V.  iii.  12,  I  strew  thy  bridal  bed  (Q2  thy  bridal  bed  I  strew); 
V.  i.  53,  present  sale  is  (Q2  sale  is  present);  V.  iii.  274,  in  this 
ought  (Q2  ought  in  this). 

The  next  group  consists  of  extra-linear  transpositions  plus  a 
few  intra-linear,  all  of  which  appear  far  too  complicated  for  a 
compositor  or  scribe,  or  at  any  rate  are  more  complicated  than 
any  produced  by  a  post-Q2  printer  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  few 
of  them  involve  transpositions  of  single  words,  but  transposi¬ 
tions  usually  accompanied  by  considerable  alterations  in 
phraseology.  Most  of  them  contain  transpositions  of  whole 
phrases,  clauses,  even  lines,  often  accompanied  too  by  changes 
in  wording.  It  is  true  that  a  very  finical  author  might  make 
many  such  transpositions  in  the  course  of  revision;  the  reader, 
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however,  will  discover  that  nearly  every  example  is  so  in¬ 
extricably  bound  up  with  other  memorial  errors  that  an  author’s 
hand  is  out  of  the  question.  A  reporter  is  the  most  tenable  and 
reasonable  alternative. 

(1)  I.  iv.  9,  33 

Q1  A  torch  for  me,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling 
•  •  • 

Give  me  a  torch;  let  wantons  light  of  heart 
Q2  Give  me  a  torch,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling 
•  •  • 

A  torch  for  me;  let  wantons  light  of  heart 

(2)  I.  iv.  68-69 

Q1  O’er  courtiers’  knees,  who  straight  on  cursies  dream, 

O’er  ladies  '  lips,  who  dream  on  kisses  straight, 

Q2  On  courtiers  knees,  that  dream  on  cursies  straight, 

O’er  lawyers’  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees, 

O’er  ladies’  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream3 

In  Q1  the  reference  to  the  lawyer  occurs  in  garbled  form  (e.g., 
“lawyer’s  lap”)  three  lines  below.  Since  the  whole  Queen  Mab 
speech  teems  with  mnemonic  errors  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  reporter’s  muddled  memory  brought  about  this  trans¬ 
position  and  the  lesser  transpositions  of  straight  within  the 
lines. 

(3)  II.  iv.  164 

Q1  Well,  tomorrow  morning  she  shall  not  fail 

Q2  (1.  159)  This  afternoon,  sir?  Well,  she  shall  be  there. 

Besides  the  transposition  of  well ,  in  Q1  the  phraseology  is 
influenced  by  recollections  from  II.  ii  (the  first  balcony  scene): 
“Tomorrow  morning,”  obviously  wrong,  recalls  II.  ii.  173, 
“What  o’clock  tomorrow  shall  I  send?”  and  Romeo’s  reply,  “At 
the  hour  of  nine”;  and  “she  shall  not  fail”  is  reminiscent  of 
II.  ii.  176,  “I  will  not  fail.”  Thus  the  transposed  word  is  but  a 
small  element  in  the  corruption.  The  Q1  line,  itself  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  speech  properly  belonging  five  lines  earlier,  contains 
recollections  from  an  earlier  scene. 


3  The  Q2  passage  is  set  up  as  prose  on  this  page  (C2)  of  the  text. 
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(4)  III.  i.  83-84 

Q1  Is  he  gone,  hath  he  nothing?  A  pox  on  your  houses! 

Q2  (11.  87-88)  A  plague  o’both  houses!  I  am  sped. 

Is  he  gone  and  hath  nothing? 

The  earlier  appearance  of  this  speech  in  Q1  suggests  an  antici¬ 
pation;  besides,  we  note  the  omission  of  a  phrase  (“I  am  sped”) 
and  the  variant  imprecation,  “a  pox  on  your  houses,”  probably 
an  actor’s  variation;  the  latter  is  repeated  three  more  times  in 
the  Q1  version  of  this  scene  while  “a  plague  o’both  your  houses” 
comes  only  once  again  in  Q2. 

(5)  III.  ii.  70 

Q1  These  two  being  dead,  then  living  is  there  none. 

Q2  For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone? 

In  this  example  one  version  is  a  complete  paraphrase  of  the 
other,  with  the  order  of  thought  transposed,  not  the  order  of 
words.  No  compositor  would  take  such  liberties  with  his  copy. 
The  phrase  “being  dead”  of  the  Q1  line  is  repeated  elsewhere 
in  that  edition.  Compare  “And  being  dead,  dead  sorrow  nips  us 
all,”  IV.  v.  49,  or  “That  living  honored  thee,  and  being  dead,” 
V.  iii.  15.  It  was  evidently  a  locution  that  came  trippingly  off 
the  reporter’s  tongue. 

(6)  III.  iii.  54 

Q1  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a  word. 

Q2  Then  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  a  little  speak. 

When  we  note  the  close  resemblance  of  the  last  half  of  the  Q1 
line  with  III.  v.  164,  “Hear  me  with  patience,  but  to  speak  a 
word,”  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  real  error  is  not  the  trans¬ 
position  of  speak  but  the  anticipation  of  a  line  occurring  two 
scenes  later,  an  error  that  a  compositor  or  scribe  could  not 
possibly  commit. 

(7)  III.  iii.  74-75 

Q1  Romeo,  arise,  stand  up;  thou  wilt  be  taken. 

I  hear  one  knock.  Arise,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Q2  (11.  77-78)  Hark,  how  they  knock. — Who’s  there? — Romeo, 
arise, 

Thou  wilt  be  taken. — Stay  a  while, — Stand  up. 
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Not  only  is  the  speech  ahead  of  its  place  with  respect  to  Q2 
(i.e.,  an  anticipation),  but  triple  transposition  is  involved:  the 
two  verses  are  transposed  and  the  clauses  within  each  verse 
transposed.  Muddled  reporting  could  easily  produce  this  dis¬ 
order. 

(8)  III.  v.  169 

Q1  Why,  wife,  we  thought  that  we  were  scarcely  blessed 
Q2  My  fingers  itch.  Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  blessed, 

Notice  the  more  prosaic,  flabby  diction  of  the  Q1  line. 

(9)  V.  i.  16-17 

Q1  If  she  be  well,  then  nothing  can  be  ill. 

Balt.  Then  nothing  can  be  ill,  for  she  is  well. 

Q2  For  nothing  can  be  ill  if  she  be  well. 

Man.  Then  she  is  well  and  nothing  can  be  ill. 

(10)  V.  iii.  113-114 

Qi  Therefore  will  I,  O  here,  O  ever  here, 

Set  up  my  everlasting  rest 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids. 

Q2  With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids;  O  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest: 

The  reader  will  find  the  same  features  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages:  I.  i.  197,  whom  she  is  (Q2  who  is  that);  II.  iv. 
29-30,  Why,  grandsire  .  .  .  miserable  case  (Q2  Why  .  .  .  lamenta¬ 
ble  thing,  grandsire);  II.  iv.  64-65,  I  am  sure  .  .  .  wits,  than 
(Q2  wits  than  I  am  sure);  II.  iv.  143-144,  very  weak  dealing 
.  .  .  to  any  gentlewoman  (Q2  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very 
weak  dealing);  II.  v.  45,  What  of  all  this?  Tell  me,  what  says  he 
to  our  marriage?  (Q2  What .  .  .  marriage,  what  of  that?);  III.  ii. 
67,  Tybalt  dead  .  .  .  Romeo  murdered  (Q2  Romeo  slaughtered 
.  .  .  Tybalt  dead);  III.  ii.  133-134,  when  theirs  are  spent,  Mine 
shall  be  shed  (Q2  Mine  shall  be  spent,  when  theirs  are  dry);  III. 
iii.  123,  lives  in  thee  (in  thy  life  lies);  III.  iii.  165-166,  Lord 
what  a  thing  learning  is  ...  I  could  .  .  .  counsel  (Q2  Lord,  I 
could  .  .  .  counsel.  Oh,  what  learning  is);  III.  v.  44,  my  lord,  my 
love,  my  friend  (Q2  love,  lord,  aye,  husband,  friend);  III.  v.  80- 
81, 1  cannot  choose,  having  so  great  a  loss  (Q2  Feeling  so  the  loss 
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I  cannot  choose);  III.  v.  127-128,  rather  Romeo  .  .  .  than  County 
Paris  (Q2  Romeo  .  .  .  rather  than  Paris);  III.  v.  153-155, 
Proud  .  .  .  not  proud.  What’s  here,  chop-logic?  (Q2  chopped- 
logic,  what  is  this?  Proud  .  .  .  not  proud);  III.  v.  192-193, 
whining  fool,  a  puling  mammet  (Q2  puling  fool,  a  whining 
mammet);  IV.  iii.  6,  do  you  need  (Q2  need  you);  IV.  v.  39-40, 
flower  .  .  .  him.  See  where  she  lies  (Q2  There  she  lies,  Flower 
.  .  .  him);  IV.  v.  122,  put  up  my  iron  dagger  and  beat  you  with 
my  wooden  wit  (Q2  dry-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit  And  put 
up  my  iron  dagger);  V.  i.  49,  Old  ends  of  pack-thread  and 
(Q2  Remnants  of  pack-thread  and  old);  V.  i.  65,  weary  taker’s 
life  (Q2  life-weary  taker);  V.  i.  74,  Upon  thy  back  hangs  (Q2 
hangs  upon  thy  back);  V.  i.  81-82,  will  serve  had  you  the  lives 
of  twenty  men  (Q2  if  you  had  the  strength  of  twenty  men,  it 
would  dispatch  you);  V.  iii.  3,  lie  thee  all  along  Under  this 
yew  tree  (Q2  Under  yond  young  [sic]  trees  lay  thee  all  along); 
V.  iii.  33-34,  Further  to  pry  in  what  I  (Q2  to  pry  In  what  I  fur¬ 
ther);  V.  iii.  159,  Lady,  come  forth.  I  hear  some  noise  (Q2  I 
hear  some  noise,  lady.  Come  from  that  nest);  V.  iii.  282,  charg¬ 
ing  me  early  (Q2  early  bid  me). 

ANTICIPATIONS 

An  Elizabethan  actor,  probably  never  word-perfect  in  his 
role  even  when  a  play  had  long  been  in  the  regular  repertory  of 
his  company,  would  be  especially  prone  to  anticipate  words, 
phrases,  lines,  even  whole  passages;  that  is,  he  would  be  apt  to 
insert  “  in  a  given  passage  .  .  .  words  or  phrases  belonging  to  or 
suggested  by  another  and  particularly  a  later  context.”4  These 
anticipations  are  by  far  the  most  powerful  evidence  of  report¬ 
ing  because,  as  Greg  observes,  they  “can  only  occur  where  the 
whole  of  the  text,  and  not  merely  the  immediate  context  is 
present  to  the  mind,  and  are  impossible  in  normal  transcription. 
Wherever  corruption  of  this  type  occurs  we  may  be  certain  that 
memory  (i.e.,  reporting)  has  somehow  or  other  entered  into  the 


4  Greg,  Alcazar  and  Orlando,  p.  318. 
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transmission  of  the  text.”5  The  anticipation  of  a  single  word  or 
a  brief  phrase  within  a  line  or  within  two  or  three  lines  is 
within  the  capacity  of  a  printer,  though  in  fact  it  is  quite  rare. 
Only  seven  have  been  counted  in  all  the  quarto  and  folio  re¬ 
prints  of  the  Q2  text,  a  minute  fraction  of  those  to  be  detected 
in  Ql.  On  the  other  hand,  anticipation  of  lines  or  phrases  from 
entirely  different  scenes  or  from  remote  parts  of  the  same  scene 
are  beyond  the  power  of  a  compositor  and  must  have  been 
made  by  someone  who  had  memorized  a  large  part  of  the  play 
and  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  rest.  Nor  could  they  be 
the  products  of  a  scribe,  even  an  actor-scribe  (or  prompter- 
scribe),  who  might  possibly  substitute  remembered  short  scraps 
(i.e.,  single  words,  brief  phrases,  actors’  ejaculations)  but  who, 
having  the  correct  copy  before  him,  would  surely  have  no 
cause  to  substitute  whole  lines  or  passages  from  later  sections 
of  the  play.  When  we  couple  this  consideration  with  what  we 
have  already  observed  about  the  evidence  of  the  actor’s-eye 
view  of  the  text,  we  must  conclude  that  an  actor-reporter  is 
the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  combined  evidence. 

Before  discussing  and  citing  the  numerous  anticipations 
noted  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  I  shall  give  some  examples  from 
other  bad  texts  in  order  to  make  clear  that  their  occurrence 
in  the  bad  quarto  of  this  play  is  no  isolated  matter.  The  earliest 
of  the  bad  texts  in  time  (c.  1592)  is  John  of  Bordeaux,  which 
exists,  not  as  a  printed  text  but  as  a  manuscript.  The  text  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  us  because  it  allows  us  to  perceive  anticipa¬ 
tions  and  related  errors  that  were  produced  and  then  corrected. 
Thereby  it  furnishes  us  with  a  clue  to  the  way  a  reporter’s  mind 
operates  when  he  makes  these  slips  and,  we  may  add,  provides 
a  warning  that  the  anticipations  detected  in  a  printed  text  were 
probably  not  the  only  ones  committed  in  preparing  the  original 
copy.  Many  must  have  been  corrected  before  the  MS.  reached 
the  printer.  We  shall  take  for  illustration  only  the  most  far- 
ranging  anticipation,  which  appears  early  in  the  play.6  (En- 

5  Ibid.,  p.  320. 

8  For  additional  examples  see  Studies  in  Honor  of  A.  H.  R.  Fairchild, 
pp.  119-132. 
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closure  of  a  word  in  brackets  signifies  that  it  was  written  and 
then  deleted  in  the  original  text.) 

He  set  me  on  a  [steed]  jade  that  posted  me  in  haste  from  Albion. 
A  vengeance  and  a  whirlwind  brought  me  home 

I’ll  fit  thee  with  a  steed  that  like 
a  whirlwind  shall  convey  thee  hence. 

(MSR,  35-36,  791-792) 

Lacking  a  good  text  as  a  check,  we  cannot,  of  course,  be  posi¬ 
tive  which  passage  is  the  correct  one.  However,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  later  passage  represents  substantially 
the  correct  text,  while  the  earlier  is  an  anticipation;  the  first 
passage  is  very  much  out  of  character,  for  the  speaker,  Bacon’s 
rival  in  magic,  is  made  to  describe  publicly  his  discomfiture 
by  Bacon.  Some  common  thought  in  the  original  versions,  per- 
hape  the  reference  to  conveyance  on  a  horse  or  to  the  whirl¬ 
wind,  caused  the  reporter’s  mind  to  leap  over  700  lines  ahead 
and  to  anticipate  steed  from  the  later  passage.  Subsequently 
he  recalled  that  jade  was  the  correct  word  and  altered  accord- 
ingly. 

Next  we  shall  consider  briefly  some  bad  texts  that  have  a 
corresponding  good  text  for  comparison,  selecting  examples 
of  anticipations  from  one  or  two.  Greg  has  pointed  out  a  num¬ 
ber  in  Orlando  Furioso.  An  anticipation  involving  an  interval 
of  several  lines  can  be  seen  in  line  602, 

Tread  she  these  lawns,  kind  Flora  boast  thy  pride 
( Orl .  Tread  she  these  lawns,  sweet  Flora  boast  thy  flowers.) 

where,  as  Greg  states,  ’’The  substitution  in  Q  of  pride  for 
flowers  is  due  to  anticipation  of  ‘bost  ther  somer  pride’  some  ten 
lines  later.”7 

The  bad  quartos  of  2  and  3  Henry  VI  provide  us  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  anticipations  bridging  several  scenes: 

Contention,  I.  i.  101-102 

And  many  things  besides  that  are  not  known, 


1  Alcazar  and  Orlando,  p.  213. 
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Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke  Humphrey. 

2  Henry  VI,  III.  i.  64-65 

Tut!  these  are  petty  faults  to  faults  unknown, 

Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke  Humphrey. 

True  Tragedy,  III.  ii.  107;  S  Henry  VI,  V.  vii.  22 

For  yet  I  am  not  looked  on  in  the  world. 

A  more  summary  treatment  will  suffice  for  remaining  studies 
of  Shakespearian  bad  quartos.  In  the  bad  quarto  of  Richard  III 
Patrick  records  about  30  anticipations.8  Henry  V  Q1  teems 
with  anticipations  and  related  mnemonic  errors.  Dr.  Duthie 
has  discussed  several  of  them  in  arguing  that  many  passages 
which  Brinsley  Nicholson  took  to  be  evidences  of  an  early  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  play  are  actually  the  results  of  anticipations.9  In  his 
edition  of  the  Merry  Wives  Q1  Greg  has  pointed  out  numerous 
cases  of  anticipation,10  and  in  Chapter  IV  of  his  study  of  the  bad 
quarto  of  Hamlet  Duthie  has  shown  that  many  of  the  so-called 
non-Shakespearian  passages  in  that  text  embody  the  same  kind 
of  error.  The  reader  will  find  ample  confirmation  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  texts  if  he  refers  to  the  monographs  of  the  scholars  men¬ 
tioned. 

Occasionally  even  in  those  bad  texts  which  have  no  corre¬ 
sponding  good  text  to  serve  as  a  guide  we  can  detect  places 
where  anticipations  are  likely  to  have  taken  place.  Thus  in 
Peele’s  Edward  I,  lines  98-99  read 

And  Saracens  like  sheep  before  the  walls 
Have  made  their  cottages  in  walled  towns. 

The  context  of  the  first  line  calls  for  “sheep  before  the  wolves,” 
but  the  reporter’s  mind,  thinking  of  what  is  to  come,  has  sub¬ 
stituted  walls  by  anticipation  of  walled.  And  similarly  in 
George  a  Green  (MSR  1270-1271): 

Ah,  old  Musgrove,  kneel  up  [i.e.,  stand  up], 

It  fits  not  such  gray  hairs  to  kneel. 

8  The  Textual  History  of  Richard  III,  pp.  35-68. 

9  Duthie,  The  Bad  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  pp.  48-50. 

10  See  his  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  text,  pp.  57  ff. 
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In  the  following  pages  there  will  be  quoted  or  cited  some  80 
passages  in  Romeo  and  Jidiet  Q1  that  involve  anticipations. 
These  represent  a  selection  of  the  more  significant  anticipa¬ 
tions,  about  35  passages  that  contain  doubtful  or  less  definite 
ones  having  been  ignored.  If  the  reader  prefers  to  believe  that 
most  of  these  80  passages  (containing  nearly  a  hundred  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  of  anticipation)  might  just  as  easily  be  due  to  an 
author,  either  in  his  first  draft  or  in  his  revison,  then  for  that 
reader  this  argument  collapses.  There  is  no  way  of  demon¬ 
strating  how  often  or  how  ineptly  Shakespeare  might  repeat 
himself  in  dashing  off  his  first  draft  or  in  polishing  up  his  re¬ 
visions.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  an  author  would 
be  very  unlikely  to  produce  errors  in  such  great  quantity, 
whereas  a  reporter,  lacking  the  dramatist’s  concern  with  care¬ 
ful  expression  and  interested  primarily  in  rapidly  getting  the 
dialogue  down  on  paper  before  his  memory  of  the  spoken 
words  leaped  too  far  ahead  of  his  pen,  could  foist  a  multitude 
of  such  errors  upon  his  text. 

As  for  the  alternative  explanation  that  a  printer  might  have 
had  a  finger  in  them,  the  best  reply  is  that  in  the  seven  quarto 
and  folio  reprintings  of  the  Q2  text  only  seven  errors  of  this 
kind  arose.  Four  of  these  are  one-word  anticipations  within  a 
line,  two  take  a  word  from  an  immediately  following  line,  and 
only  one  draws  a  word  from  as  far  as  two  lines  away.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  good  and  bad  texts  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  reveals 
at  least  twenty  of  these  one-word  anticipations.  If  we  accept 
these  as  the  printer’s  mistakes  we  must  suppose  that  the  printer 
of  Q1  committed  nearly  three  times  as  many  errors  as  did  seven 
other  members  of  his  craft.  Surely  the  printer  could  not  be  the 
prime  source  of  these  anticipation-variants;  only  a  reporter  can 
reasonably  be  presumed  the  principal  cause. 

Anticipations  in  Q1  will  be  discussed  under  two  heads.  First 
to  be  considered  will  be  one-word  or  two-word  anticipations  of 
the  kind  that  subsequent  printers  of  the  text  created:  these 
will  consist  of  anticipations  within  a  line  or  anticipations  be¬ 
tween  nearby  lines,  generally  adjacent  lines.  Then  more  widely 
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separated  anticipations  will  be  taken  up,  consisting  of  words, 
phrases,  and  even  lines  occurring  many  lines,  and  often  many 
scenes,  ahead  of  their  proper  places.  Errors  of  the  first  group 
might  be  created  by  a  person  transcribing  a  manuscript  (func¬ 
tioning  as  compositor  or  scribe),  though  not  in  such  profusion. 
Errors  of  the  second  group,  nearly  three  times  as  numerous, 
could  be  produced  only  by  someone  acquainted  with  the  play 
as  a  whole.  A  few  might  be  committed  by  an  author  or  actor 
in  transcribing  a  playhouse  manuscript;  i.e.,  he  might  unwit¬ 
tingly  act  as  a  reporter  by  anticipating  words  or  phrases  instead 
of  adhering  closely  to  his  master  copy.  But  such  variants  would 
certainly  be  just  a  sprinkling,  perhaps  12  to  15  throughout  a 
text— not  over  60,  as  I  have  found.  Surely  such  a  great  number 
of  this  kind  of  variant  could  be  produced  only  by  a  reporter 
who  had  no  text  of  the  play  before  him  and  was  trying  to  re¬ 
construct  it  from  memory. 

(1)  I.  i.  92-93 

Qi  Come,  Capulet,  come  you  along  with  me, 

And  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

Q2  You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me. 

And  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon 

QI  shows  a  partiality  for  come  as  an  interjection  anyway;11  the 
awareness  that  come  is  an  important  word  in  line  93  merely 
stimulates  the  reporter  not  only  to  anticipate  but  to  repeat  the 
word. 

(2)  I.  i.  203-205 

Qi  Ben.  I  aimed  so  right  when  as  you  said  you  loved. 

Ro.  A  right  good  mark-man,  and  she’s  fair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Q2  Ben.  I  aimed  so  near,  when  I  supposed  you  loved, 

Ro.  A  right  good  mark-man,  and  she’s  fair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

The  double  occurrence  of  right  in  lines  204  and  205  seems  to 
have  exerted  a  kind  of  gravitational  attraction  so  that  in  line 
203  the  word  supplanted  near.  “When  as  you  said”  for  “when 


11  See  below,  p.  171. 
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I  supposed”  suggests  corruption  based  on  mishearing,  which 
in  turn  suggests  reporting  in  some  form.  The  two  phrases  might 
well  sound  alike  in  rapid  dialogue. 

(3)  I.  i.  210-211 

Qi  She’ll  not  abide  the  siege  of  loving  terms 
Q2  She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms 
Nor  bide  th’  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 

Though  bide  and  stay  are  virtual  synonyms  in  this  context, 
bide/abide  is  a  much  more  arresting  and  memorable  word  than 
stay,  so  arresting  that  when  the  reporter  substituted  it  he  prob¬ 
ably  was  not  aware  he  had  omitted  the  line  from  which  it  came. 
Its  presence  in  the  Ql  text,  nevertheless,  testifies  that  the  line 
was  spoken  on  the  stage. 

(4)  I.  v.  102-104 

Ql  For  saints  have  hands  which  holy  palmers  touch, 

And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmer’s  kiss. 

Rom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too? 

Q2  For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims’  hands  do  touch, 

And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmer’s  kiss. 

Ro.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too? 

We  have  already  noted  how  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  word  in 
nearby  lines  seems  to  create  a  strong  impulse  toward  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  the  reporter.  Here  the  repetition  of  palm  and  “holy 
palmers,”  like  the  repetition  of  right  in  I.  i.  203-205,  has  exer¬ 
cised  its  magnetic  attraction  to  engender  an  anticipation. 

(5)  II.  ii.  116 

Ql  Or  if  thou  swear,  swear  by  thy  glorious  self 
Q2  Or  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 

Besides  its  use  in  this  line,  swear  is  found  in  three  preceding 
lines  (109,  111,  114,  and  115)  and  one  later  line  (120)  of  the 
same  scene.  The  substitution  of  glorious,  by  the  way,  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  recollection  from  line  28,  “As  glorious  to  this  night”;  this 
is  surely  the  reporter’s  doing. 

(6)  II.  ii.  178-179,  181 

Ql  Rom.  Let  me  stay  here  till  you  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  still  stay  here. 
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Rom.  And  I’ll  stay  still,  to  have  thee  still  forget. 

Q2  Ro.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Ju.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 

Ro.  And  I’ll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 

The  pattern  of  “still  stand,”  “still  stay,”  and  “still  forget”  would 
have  been  difficult  to  keep  straight  in  an  actor’s  mind.  Perhaps 
also  lurking  in  the  reporter’s  memory  wTas  Romeo’s  line  at  V. 
iii.  106.  “For  fear  of  that  I  still  will  stay  with  thee,”  to  add  to 
his  confusion  and  reinforce  his  tendency  toward  repetition. 

(7)  III.  i.  42,  44 

Q1  Consort,  zounds,  consort?  The  slave  will  make 
fiddlers  of  us 
•  •  • 

For  here’s  my  fiddle-stick. 

Q2  Consort,  what,  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels? 

•  •  • 

Here’s  my  fiddle-stick;  here’s  that  shall  make  you 
dance.  Zounds,  consort. 

The  opening  word  consort  has  led  the  reporter  to  anticipate 
“zounds,  consort”  at  the  end  of  the  Q2  speech;  at  the  same  time 
fiddlestick  so  established  itself  in  his  memory— possibly  be¬ 
cause  Mercutio  whipped  out  his  rapier  at  these  words— that  it 
caused  him  to  alter  minstrels  to  fiddlers.  The  altered  form  re¬ 
mained  strong  in  his  memory,  for  in  IV.  v.  114  we  again  find  the 
substitution  of  fiddler  for  minstrel.  Additional  anticipations  can 
be  found  by  referring  to:  I.  i.  16-17,  thrust;  I.  ii.  46,  backward; 

I.  iv.  11-12,  believe  me;  II.  ii.  48-49,  part;  II.  ii.  76,  78,  find; 

II.  ii.  146,  good;  II.  iii.  20-22,  vice;  II.  iii.  25-26,  heart;  II.  iii.  33, 
35,  soon;  II.  iii.  44,  was;  II.  iv.  85,  87,  meant;  III.  ii.  3-4,  bring; 

III.  iii.  38,  40  kisses.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  most  of  the 
anticipations  in  this  class  (about  80%)  come  from  well-reported 
portions  of  the  Q1  text.  Granting  that  anticipations  are  most 
likely  to  be  due  to  a  reporter,  we  may  suppose  these  minor  slips 
to  be  the  kind  that  a  confident  and  on  the  whole  accurate 
memory  will  commit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensive 
type  of  anticipation  discussed  below  more  often  appears  in 
poorly  reported  sections. 
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We  now  come  to  the  more  widely  spaced,  unmistakable  re- 
portorial  anticipations.  While  many  involve  passages  separated 
by  only  a  few  lines,  many  others  come  in  speeches  that  are 
whole  scenes  or  even  acts  apart.  Anticipations  of  such  varying 
range  must  indeed  have  been  perpetrated  by  someone  very 
familiar  with  the  play  as  a  whole  who  lacked  a  written  copy, 
in  other  words,  an  actor  (or  actors)  having  to  reconstruct  the 
play  from  memory. 

(1)  Prologue  I.  3-4  and  I.  i.  82 

Q1  From  civil  broils  broke  into  enmity 

Whose  civil  war  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 

Three  civil  brawls  bred  of  an  airy  word, 

Q2  From  ancient  grudge,  break  to  new  mutiny 
Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean: 

Three  civil  brawls  bred  of  an  airy  word. 

The  double  use  of  civil  in  line  4  perhaps  so  bemused  the  re¬ 
porter  that  he  anticipated  it  in  line  3;  this  caused  his  mind  to 
switch  to  “civil  brawls,”  I.  i.  82,  which  he  contaminated  to  the 
more  commonplace  “civil  broils.”  The  latter  expression  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  plays  of  the  time.  It  is  to  be  found  in  1  Henry  VI, 
2  Henry  VI,  Fair  Em,  Marlowe’s  Massacre  at  Paris,  and 
Lodge’s  Wounds  of  Civil  War.  “Civil  broils”  in  turn  suggested 
civil  war  m  place  of  civil  blood. 

(2)  I.  iii.  47  and  II.  v.  42 

Q1  Well,  go  thy  ways;  God  mark  thee  for  his  grace, 
well,  go  thy  way,  wench 

Q2  Peace,  I  have  done;  God  mark  thee  to  his  grace, 

•  •  • 

go  thy  ways,  wench;  serve  God. 

The  reference  to  God  in  both  Q2  passages  probably  led  to  the 
anticipation.  The  phrase  “go  thy  ways”  is  used  again  in  Q1 
at  III.  v.  241. 

(3)  I.  iv.  14  and  II.  i.  16 

Q1  So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  stir. 
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He  hears  me  not. 

Q2  So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move. 

•  •  • 

He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not. 

The  later  verse  contained  both  stir  and  move;  the  more  vivid 
word  remained  in  the  reporter’s  memory  and  caused  him  to 
substitute  it  in  an  earlier  passage  of  similar  import.  Perhaps  also 
present  in  his  mind  were  other  Q2  employments  of  the  word, 
like  “stir  about”  (IV.  ii.  39),  “stir,  stir,  stir”  (IV.  iv.  3),  and 
“The  lady  stirs”  (V.  iii.  155). 

(4)  I.  iv.  59-62 

Q1  Her  wagon-spokes  are  made  of  spinners’  webs, 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers. 

The  traces  are  the  moonshine  watery  beams; 

The  collars,  crickets’  bones,  the  lash  of  films 
Q2  Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners’  legs; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers; 

Her  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider-web; 

Her  collars,  of  the  moonshine’s  watery  beams; 

Her  whip,  of  crickets’  bone;  the  lash,  of  Philome  [sic],12 

The  entire  Queen  Mab  speech,  from  which  this  is  extracted,  is 
a  welter  of  memorial  errors,  and  these  lines  contain  as  close- 
packed  a  group  of  anticipations  as  we  shall  ever  find.  In  our 
first  line,  spinners  evidently  suggested  spiders  and  thus  brought 
about  the  anticipation  of  web  two  lines  below.  This  left  in¬ 
complete  the  line  referring  to  traces;  then  doubtless  quite  un¬ 
consciously,  the  reporter  filled  the  hiatus  with  “moonshine’s 
watery  beams”  from  the  next  line;  this  in  turn  forced  him  to 
pillage  “crickets’  bones”  from  the  following  line  in  order  to 
provide  material  for  the  collars,  whereupon  it  became  necessary 
to  omit  reference  to  Queen  Mab’s  whip. 

(5)  I.  iv.  78-79,  Q2  82-84 

Q1  This  is  that  Mab  that  makes  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 

And  proves  them  women  of  good  carriage. 

Q2  This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 

That  presses  them  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 

Making  them  women  of  good  carriage: 


12  In  Q2  the  passage  is  printed  as  prose. 
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Not  only  is  the  entire  Q1  passage  anticipated  several  lines 
ahead  of  its  place,  but  it  contains  internal  anticipations:  makes 
is  a  foreshadowing  of  “making  them  women,”  and  then,  prob¬ 
ably  to  avoid  repetition,  Q1  substitutes  proves  for  Q2  making; 
“this  is  that  Mab’’  anticipates  “This  is  that  very  Mab”  two  lines 
below.  A  reporter’s  faulty  memory  best  accounts  for  such  a 
tangle. 

(6)  I.  v.  131-133  and  Q2  III.  iv.  6-7,  34 

Qi  I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 

I  would  have  been  abed  an  hour  ago. 

Light  to  my  chamber,  ho. 

Q2  More  torches  here;  come  on,  then;  let’s  to  bed. 

Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay  it  waxes  late; 

I’ll  to  my  rest. 

•  •  • 

I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 

I  would  have  been  abed  an  hour  ago. 

Farewell,  my  lord.  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho. 

The  circumstances  are  very  much  alike  in  both  I.  v.  and  III.  iv. 
In  each  scene  Capulet  is  the  speaker;  he  is  saying  polite  fare¬ 
wells  to  a  guest  or  guests;  the  hour  is  late;  he  calls  for  lights  to 
his  bedroom.  Because  it  is  the  most  substantial  and  most  spec¬ 
tacular  anticipation  in  Q1  this  variant  early  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scholars,  and,  because  Capulet  is  the  speaker,  it  has  led 
some  to  identify  that  actor  as  a  reporter.  In  so  doing,  they 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  it  is  merely  the  most  distinctive 
member  of  a  large  family.  Viewing  it  in  its  place  among  its 
cousins  we  can  perceive  the  family  resemblance. 

(7)  II.  ii.  145  and  V.  i.  1 

Q1  Too  flattering  true  to  be  substantial. 

•  •  • 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 

Q2  Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep, 

Daniel  long  ago  noted  the  resemblance  between  these  widely 
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separated  passages.13  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  true  repre¬ 
sents  a  real  anticipation.  Both  are  spoken  by  the  same  character, 
Romeo,  and  in  both  a  blissful  dream  is  mentioned. 

(8)  II.  iv.  41 

Q1  there  is  a  French  courtesy  to  your  French  slop: 

Qi  there  is  a  French  salutation  to  your  French  slop: 

In  the  subsequent  Q2  dialogue  courtesy  appears  in  lines  47 
and  53,  cursy  in  line  50,  and  courteous  in  line  52.  The  reporter 
would  find  it  hard  to  resist  these  suggestions. 

(9)  II.  v.  5-6  and  V.  i.  67-68 

Ql  And  run  more  swift  than  hasty  powder  fired 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fearful  cannon’s  mouth. 

•  •  • 

As  suddenly  as  powder  being  fired 
From  forth  a  cannon’s  mouth. 

Q2  Which  ten  times  faster  glides  than  the  sun’s  beams 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills. 

As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fired 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon’s. womb. 

Doubtless  remembering  only  that  an  image  suggesting  speed 
was  called  for  here,  the  reporter’s  mind  has  reached  across  two 
acts  and  appropriated  the  more  vigorous  cannon  image. 

(10)  III.  i.  84-86,  93-100 

Ql  Mer.  No,  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
barn  door,  but  it  will  serve,  I  warrant.  What 
meant  you  to  come  between  us?  I  was  hurt  under  your 
arm. 

Rom.  I  did  all  for  the  best. 

Q2  (11.  93-100)  Merc.  No,  ’tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well, 
nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  tis  enough, 

’twill  serve  ...  I  warrant  .  .  .  Why  the  devil  came  you  between 
us?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Ro.  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

The  Ql  dialogue  preceding  Mercutio’s  departure  is  so  confused 


13  Romeo  and  Juliet:  Revised  Edition  of  Q2,  ed.  Daniel  (1875),  pp.  112, 
137. 
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that  one  can  hardly  doubt  the  reporter’s  responsibility  for  all 
of  it,  including  the  extensive  anticipation  above. 

(11)  III.  ii.  30-37,  39-40 

Q1  Aye,  aye,  the  cords.  Alack,  we  are  undone, 

We  arc  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone. 

Q2  Aye,  aye,  the  cords. 

We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone, 

Alack  the  day 

Not  only  has  Q1  anticipated  line  39,  but  it  has  repeated  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  thus  filled  out  the  half-line  of  Q2  (which  in  the 
original  text  completes  a  verse)  to  a  full  line. 

(12)  III.  ii.  38,  40,  45-46 

Q1  What  devil  art  thou  that  torments  me  thus? 

This  torture  should  he  roared  in  dismal  hell. 

Q2  (11.  38,  40) 

Ah  weraday,  he’s  dead,  he’s  dead,  he’s  dead. 

Alack  the  day,  he’s  gone,  he’s  killed,  he’s  dead 
(11.  45-46) 

What  devil  art  thou  that  dost  torment  me  thus? 

This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell. 

Besides  anticipating  the  two  lines,  45  and  46,  Q1  has  trans¬ 
formed  them  into  two  separate  speeches. 

(13)  III.  v.  98,  108 

Q1  Find  you  the  means,  and  I’ll  find  such  a  man 
Q2  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 

Find  thou  the  means,  and  I’ll  find  such  a  man, 

This  time  by  the  anticipation  Juliet  has  stolen  a  line  from  her 
mother’s  speech. 

(14)  IV.  iv.  3,  16 

Q1  Make  haste,  make  haste,  for  it  is  almost  day. 

Go,  go  choose  drier 

Q2  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir;  the  second  cock  hath  crowed. 

Make  haste,  make  haste,  sirrah;  fetch  drier  logs. 
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In  these  passages  we  perceive  on  a  larger  scale  the  kind  of 
successive  anticipation  already  noted  within  the  Queen  Mab 
speech  (I.  iv.  59  ff.).  On  the  face  of  it,  the  phrase  “for  it  is 
almost  day”  is  a  watered-down  paraphrase  of  the  Q2  line. 
However,  further  scrutiny  suggests  that  it  is  more  likely  an 
anticipation  of  Q2  IV.  iv.  21,  “Good  father!  tis  day,”  mingled 
with  a  recollection  of  “’Tis  almost  morning”  in  II.  ii.  183. 
Capulet’s  “make  haste”  seems  to  have  caught  the  reporter’s 
ear,  for  he  repeats  it  elsewhere  in  this  portion  of  the  text.14 

More  anticipations  of  the  same  kind  can  be  found  by  in¬ 
specting  the  following  passages:  I.  i.  17,  28,  piece  of  flesh; 

I.  i.  19,  30,  ’Tis  well  .  .  .  poor  John;  I.  ii.  39  and  II.  iv.  48,  that’s 
as  much  as  to  say;  I.  iii.  35,  38,  pretty  fool;  I.  iv.  44  and  II.  ii. 

19,  lamp;  II.  ii.  95  and  II.  iii.  1,  smiles;  II.  ii.  202  and  III.  iii. 
177,  good  hap;  II.  iii.  31  and  II.  vi.  21  or  III.  iii.  51,  ghostly 
confessor;  II.  iv.  29  and  47,  48,  case;  II.  iv.  61  and  III.  v.  58, 
fail;  II.  iv.  136  and  V.  iii.  232,  time  and  place;  II.  iv.  164  and 
III.  i.  120,  III.  iii.  137  or  V.  iii.  120  conduct;  III.  iv.  17-18  and 
52,  tell  me  .  .  .  what  says  my  love;  II.  v.  25  and  II.  ii.  90,  Give 
me  some  aqua  vitae;  II.  v.  28  and  48,  my  back  a’  t’other  side; 

II.  v.  40  and  46-47,  how  my  head  beats;  II.  v.  64  and  III.  v.  44, 
my  lord,  my  love;  III.  i.  91  and  103,  made  worms’  meat  of  me; 

III.  i.  132  and  III.  iii.  78,  Thou  wilt  be  taken;  III.  i.  159  and 
168,  stout  Mercutio;  III.  ii.  2  and  26,  mansion;  III.  iii.  16  and 

20,  hence;  III.  iii.  54  and  III.  v.  164,  but  speak  a  word;  III.  iii. 
74  and  77-78,  Romeo,  arise,  stand  up;  thou  wilt  be  taken;  III. 
iii.  104  and  III.  v.  193,  pules;  III.  v.  92  and  101,  could  find  a 
man;  III.  v.  93  and  96,  soon;  III.  v.  172  and  V.  iii.  20,  cross; 
III.  v.  223  and  IV.  v.  132,  I  know  not  what  to  say;  IV.  i.  116 
and  125-126,  I’ll  send  ...  to  Mantua  to  thy  lord;  IV.  ii.  27-28 
and  30-31,  Now  before  God,  this  holy  reverend  Friar,  All  our 
whole  city  is  much  bound  unto;  IV.  v.  2  and  10,  let  the  County 
take  you  in  your  bed;  IV.  v.  18  and  25,  Alack  the  day,  she’s 
dead,  she’s  dead,  she’s  dead;  IV.  v.  19  and  46-47,  Accurst,  un- 
happy,  miserable  time;  V.  i.  3  and  5,  cheerful;  V.  i.  24  and  V. 
iii.  68,  defy;  V.  i.  31  and  V.  iii.  9,  Do  as  I  bid  thee;V.  i.  65  and  82, 


14  See  below,  p.  174. 
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dispatch;  V.  ii.  21  and  V.  iii.  194,  spade  and  mattock;  V.  iii.  27 
and  40,  gone  .  .  .  trouble;  V.  iii.  59  and  63,  be  gone;  V.  iii.  163- 
164  and  203-204,  Paris  .  .  .  slain  and  Romeo  dead;  V.  iii.  192-193 
and  207-209,  here’s  a  friar  with  tools  ...  fit  to  ope  a  tomb. 

RECOLLECTIONS 

The  mental  process  that  creates  recollections  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  which  creates  anticipations;  that  is,  the  mind  of  a 
reporter  familiar  with  an  entire  play  is  just  as  apt  to  cast  back 
to  earlier  passages  and  insert  portions  of  them  at  a  later  point 
as  to  reach  forward  and  insert  later  portions  in  an  earlier  con¬ 
text.  In  theory,  therefore,  recollections  should  be  just  as  valid 
evidence  of  actor-reporter  origin  as  anticipations.  Actually, 
however,  they  are  rarely  so  significant,  owing  to  a  complicating 
element:  as  the  reconstruction  of  a  text  progresses  a  reporter 
may  and  actually  does  often  recollect  passages,  not  from  his 
memory  of  the  play  as  he  participated  in  it,  but  from  his 
memory  of  what  he  wrote  or  dictated  earlier  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  text.  That  is,  the  act  of  dictating  can  engrave  certain 
passages  almost  as  vividly  in  his  memory  as  did  the  act  of 
speaking  while  performing  in  the  play.15  Recollections  of  this 
sort  tend  to  crop  out  most  frequently,  as  one  might  expect,  in 
the  last  half  of  our  play.  Also  as  one  might  expect,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  them  in  sections  of  the  play  with  which  the 
reporter  was  least  acquainted.  When  this  dictation-type  of 
recollection  does  occur  it  is  better  regarded  as  a  kind  of  repeti¬ 
tion;  and  many  of  the  definitely  recognizable  ones  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  repetitions  within 
Ql. 

Despite  this  complicating  circumstance,  it  is  possible  under 
certain  conditions  to  identify  true  actor-reporter’s  recollections, 
namely,  when  the  recollected  word,  phrase,  or  line  comes  from 

15  Here  I  use  dictate  in  a  somewhat  extended  sense  as  meaning  the 
operation  that  occurs  between  recalling  something  from  memory  and 
putting  it  down  on  paper.  In  that  sense  it  need  not  involve  oral  dictation; 
a  reporter  with  pen  in  hand  may  be  said  to  be  dictating  his  recollections 
to  himself  as  he  puts  the  remembered  words  on  paper. 
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a  passage  that  was  omitted  from  its  proper  place  in  the  Q1 
text.  Then  we  can  be  sure  that  the  passage  was  present  in  his 
mind,  even  though  he  failed  to  place  it  in  its  right  context.  Let 
us  now  consider  the  comparatively  small  group  of  true  recol¬ 
lections  that  fulfill  these  conditions.16  A  plenitude  of  this  kind 
of  recollection  has  been  brought  to  light  by  investigators  of 
other  bad  quartos,  e.g.,  in  Orlando  Furioso,  The  Contention 
and  True  Tragedy  (2  and  3  Henry  VI ),  Richard  III ,  Henry  V, 
the  Merry  Wives,  and  Hamlet.  The  reader  can  consult  the 
works  cited  above  in  our  discussion  of  anticipations  if  he 
wishes  further  details. 

(1)  I.  iv.  67-68,  69-70,  71-72 

Q1  (69-70) 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o’er  a  lawyer’s  lap, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit 
Q2  (67-68,  71-72) 

On  courtiers’  knees  that  dream  on  curtsies  strait, 

O’er  lawyers’  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees. 

Sometime  she  gallops  o’er  a  courtier’s  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit 

Though  the  line  about  dreaming  on  fees  is  omitted,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  lawyer  shows  it  must  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Q1  performances.  The  change  to  lap  of  course  makes  nonsense; 
but  knee  and  lap  have  a  certain  relationship  through  ana¬ 
tomical  proximity;  perhaps  this  was  helped  along  by  the  verbal 
suggestion  of  gallop /-lop /-lap.  If  these  conjectures  are  right, 
then  the  reference  to  courtiers’  knees  also  existed  in  the  Q1 
version  as  performed. 

(2)  I.  iv.  71  and  75 

Q1  (75) 

Sometime  she  gallops  o’er  a  soldier’s  nose. 

Q2  (71,  75) 

Sometime  she  gallops  o’er  a  courtier’s  nose. 

•  •  • 

Sometime  she  driveth  o’er  a  soldier’s  neck. 


18  Some  have  already  been  mentioned  on  pp.  102  and  103. 
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Again,  though  line  71  is  omitted  in  Ql,  we  perceive  by  this 
recollection  that  it  was  known  to  the  reporter  and  therefore 
must  have  been  spoken  in  the  performances  on  which  Ql  was 
based. 

(3)  I.  v.  151-152  and  II.  i.  42 

Qi  Come,  your  mother  stays  for  you,  I’ll  go  along  with  you. 

Come,  let’s  away,  for  ’tis  but  vain 
Q2  Anon,  anon. 

Come,  let’s  away;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

Go  then,  for  ’tis  in  vain 

Strictly  speaking,  in  this  case  the  earlier  passage  has  not  been 
omitted  from  Ql  but  rather  a  verbally  different  passage  has 
been  substituted.  Notice  that  each  speech  in  Ql  immediately 
precedes  a  speech  by  Romeo  that  opens  a  new  episode.  If 
the  actor  of  Romeo  was  the  reporter  of  those  sections,  it  is 
understandable  that  he  might  confuse  these  two  “cue” 
speeches,  the  first  being  his  signal  to  enter  Capulet’s  orchard17 
and  the  second  to  gaze  upward  and  behold  Juliet  on  the 
balcony. 

(4)  II.  iv.  127-128,  132-133 

Ql  I’ll  take  him  down  if  he  were  lustier  than  he  is. 

•  •  • 

And  thou  like  a  knave  must  stand  by  and  see  every 
Jack  use  me  at  his  pleasure. 

Q2  I’ll  take  him  down  and  ’a  were  lustier  than  he  is, 
and  twenty  such  Jacks 
•  •  • 

and  thou  must  stand  by  too  and  suffer  every  knave  to 
use  me  at  his  pleasure. 

Though  the  phrase  “and  twenty  such  Jacks”  is  omitted  from 
Ql  in  II.  iv.  127,  the  intrusion  of  Jack  for  knave  at  line  132 
betrays  acquaintance  with  the  omitted  words. 

(5)  I.  i.  30  and  II.  iv.  133-136 
Ql  (II.  iv.  133-136) 

17  Ql  omits  the  Chorus  of  Act  II;  the  act  division  that  modern  editors 
create  at  this  point  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  Ql  version. 
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If  I  had,  I  would  soon  have  drawn;  you  know  my 
tool  is  as  soon  out  as  another’s  if  I  see  time  and  place. 

Q2  Draw  thy  tool;  here  comes  of  the  house  of  Montagues. 

•  •  • 

If  I  had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out.  I 
warrant  you,  I  dare  drew  as  soon  as  another  man,  if 
I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel  and  the  law  on 
my  side. 

Peter’s  reply  to  the  Nurse  in  II.  iv.  has  much  in  common  with 
the  dialogue  between  Sampson  and  Gregory  in  the  early  part  of 
I.  i,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  common  reference  to  having  the 
law  on  one’s  side  before  fighting.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that 
the  actor  of  Peter  also  took  the  part  of  Sampson  or  Gregory, 
and  that  the  indecent  reference  to  tool  in  Ql,  II.  iv,  echoes 
a  bit  of  gag  by  this  actor  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ground¬ 
lings. 

(6)  II.  iv.  176  and  II.  v.  39-40 

Ql  (II.  v.  39-40) 

he  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy;  he  is  not  a  proper  man, 

Q2  and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man; 

he  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but  I’ll  warrant  him, 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

In  II.  iv,  Ql  omits  all  the  dialogue  (about  23  lines)  that  contains 
the  mention  of  Paris  as  the  properer  man;  yet  this  recollection 
of  the  words  in  Ql,  II.  v,  is  strong  testimony  that  the  reporter 
once  played  in  a  version  that  contained  this  conversation. 

(7)  I.  i.  101,  106  and  III.  i.  164,  167 

Ql  (III.  i.  164,  167) 

And  on  me  cried,  who  drew  to  part  their  strife 
•  •  • 

While  they  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows 
Q2  (I.  i.  101,  106) 

I  drew  to  part  them;  in  the  instant  came 

While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows 

These  recollections  in  III.  i  of  Ql  come  from  an  eight-line  omis¬ 
sion  in  Benvolio’s  speech  at  I.  i.  99-108.  As  both  passages  con¬ 
cern  Benvolio’s  description  of  a  street  brawl,  the  confusion  of 
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lines  is  understandable.  However,  the  gap  in  the  earlier  Q1 
speech  is  so  clean-cut  as  to  suggest  an  adapter’s  cut,  the  deleted 
lines  recounting  what  the  audience  has  just  observed  and  con¬ 
taining  some  strained  conceits  (e.g.,  cutting  “the  winds  .  .  .  who 
hissed  him  in  scorn”)  that  were  better  left  out  anyway.  If 
these  surmises  are  correct,  we  have  especially  strong  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  reporter  knew  the  play  in  both  a  full 
and  shortened  version,  the  shortened  one  being  freshest  in  his 
mind.18 

(8)  II.  v.  20  and  III.  ii.  32 

Q1  (III.  ii.  32) 

But  how  now,  Nurse.  O  Lord,  why  lookst  thou  sad? 

Q2  Now  good  sweet  Nurse.  O  Lord,  why  lookst  thou  sad? 

•  •  • 

And  she  brings  news,  and  every  tongue  that  speaks 

In  each  scene  Juliet  is  impatiently  awaiting  the  outcome  of  an 
errand  by  the  Nurse  that  concerns  the  marriage  of  the  two 
lovers.  In  III.  ii,  the  Nurse,  bringing  back  news  of  Tybalt’s 
death,  has  real  cause  for  looking  sad,  whereas  in  II.  v  she 
merely  feigns  sadness;  the  reporter  transferred  Juliet’s  impa¬ 
tient  question  to  the  later  scene.  As  has  been  pointed  out  else¬ 
where,  II.  v  is  especially  mangled  and  corrupt,  but  this 
reminiscence  demonstrates  that  line  20  was  originally  spoken. 
Though  II.  v  is  badly  reproduced  in  Q1  virtually  every  omitted 
speech  has  fragments  scattered  through  the  scene.  Faulty 
memory  and  not  dramatic  cutting  probably  accounts  for  the 
omission  of  the  phrase  from  its  proper  place. 

(9)  II.  ii.  154  and  III.  iii.  81 
Q1  (III.  iii.  81) 

By  and  by  I  come.  Who  is  there? 

Q2  I  do  beseech  thee. — By  and  by  I  come. 

•  •  • 

Who  knocks  so  hard?  Whence  come  you?  What’s  your  will? 

18  On  the  basis  of  evidence  very  like  this,  Greg  concluded  that  the  bad 
quarto  of  Orlando  Furioso  was  reported  by  actors  who  knew  the  play  in 
both  a  full  and  shortened  version.  See  for  example  Alcazar  and  Orlando, 
p.  293.  I  have  expounded  this  theory  at  greater  length  in  RES,  XIV 
(1938).  271-284. 
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The  substituted  phrase  comes  from  a  portion  of  II.  ii  that  is 
completely  omitted  in  Ql,  namely,  the  dialogue  involving  the 
Nurse’s  calls  and  Juliet’s  postponing  replies.  This,  as  suggested 
elsewhere,  looks  like  deliberate  cutting.  While  admittedly  the 
words  are  not  remarkably  distinctive,  the  literal  identity  of  the 
recollection  makes  its  retention  seem  more  than  a  coincidence; 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  other  signs  that  the  reporter  had  once  known 
the  play  in  a  relatively  uncut  version. 

(10)  III.  iv.  15-16,  32-33 
Ql  (32-33) 

Wife,  go  you  to  your  daughter,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Acquaint  her  with  the  County  Paris’  love. 

Q2  Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris’  love, 

Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

At  lines  15  and  32  Capulet  gives  his  wife  almost  verbally 
identical  instructions.  The  line  that  should  come  after  line 
15  Ql  has  transferred  to  line  32.  The  substitution  of  “your 
daughter”  in  place  of  the  pronoun  has  ruined  the  scansion. 

(11)  IV.  i.  110  and  IV.  v.  83 

Ql  (IV.  v.  83) 

And  as  the  custom  of  our  country  is, 

Q2  Then  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is, 

•  •  • 

On  this  fair  corse,  and  as  the  custom  is, 

In  each  passage  both  thought  and  grammatical  structure  are 
similar. 

(12)  III.  hi.  145  and  V.  i.  75 
Ql  (V.  i.  75) 

The  law  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  law’s  friend 
Q2  The  law  that  threatened  death  becomes  thy  friend, 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world’s  law 

Both  passages  have  the  common  words  law  and  friend,  and  in 
both  the  speaker  refers  to  the  law  in  the  course  of  trying  to 
persuade  another  character  to  a  certain  course  of  action. 
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We  come  now  to  the  kind  of  recollection  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Q1  that  may  be  a  true  memorial  error  or  only  dictation  error. 
The  text  contains  over  60;  from  them  a  representative  selection 
will  be  presented.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  earlier  ones  have 
the  appearance  of  true  recollections,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
play  their  nature  suggests  more  and  more  that  they  are  recol¬ 
lections  from  the  recorded  text,  that  is,  re-workings  of  earlier 
passages,  sometimes  half  deliberate,  rather  than  the  spon¬ 
taneous  operation  of  memory.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
selections  are  meant  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  group. 
As  the  process  of  transmission  went  on,  the  reporter  tended  to 
draw  increasingly  upon  earlier  passages,  either  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  some  scenes  (which  seems  especially  likely  in  the  last 
portions  of  Act  III  and  most  of  Act  IV)  or  through  sheer  fatigue 
and  satiation  with  his  task. 

(1)  I.  ii.  85  and  I.  v.  48 

Q1  And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow 

So  shines  a  snow-white  swan  trooping  with  crows, 

Q2  And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow 

So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 

The  similarity  in  imagery  makes  such  a  confusion  very  possible. 

(2)  II.  iv.  156,  165  and  II.  v.  74 

Q1  (II.  iv.  161) 

Hold,  take  that  for  thy  pains. 

•  •  • 

Farewell,  be  trusty,  and  I’ll  quit  thy  pain. 

(II.  v.  74) 

I  must  take  pains  to  further  your  delight, 

Q2  here  is  for  thy  pains, 

•  •  • 

Farewell,  be  trusty,  and  I’ll  quit  thy  pains. 

•  •  • 

I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight. 

The  phrase  “take  pains”  in  the  Q1  substitution  at  II.  v.  74  shows 
a  greater  dependence  on  the  wording  of  Ql,  II.  iv.  156,  than 
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on  Q2  and  thus  suggests  a  dictator’s  recollection.  Q1  is  appar¬ 
ently  repeating,  not  what  the  actor  said  at  II.  iv.  156  (“here  is 
for  your  pains”),  but  what  the  reporter  had  dictated  at  the  same 
point.  The  expression  “hold,  take  this”  is  used  again  in  Q2,  V. 
ii.  79,  83. 

(3)  III.  i.  117  and  167 

Q1  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

•  •  • 

The  furious  Tybalt  cast  an  envious  thrust 
Q2  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again 

An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Evidently  the  reporter  liked  descriptive  tags  like  this;  “stout 
Mercutio”  and  “young  Romeo”  are  similarly  repeated  in  the 
same  speech.  Note  also  the  transposition  in  line  167. 

(4)  III.  iii.  80 

Q1  God’s  will,  what  wilfulness  is  this. 

Q2  God’s  will, 

What  simpleness  is  this? 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  know  in  Q1  where  half  a  word  has 
been  altered  by  a  recollection.  The  contamination  of  simple¬ 
ness  to  wilfulness  is  surely  a  reporter’s  memorial  error. 

(5)  III.  iii.  72,  105 

Q1  And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 

And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  now  on  the  ground, 

Q2  And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 

•  •  • 

And  now  falls  on  her  bed  and  then  starts  up 

At  line  107,  Q2  has  a  half -line  not  given  in  Ql,  “And  then  down 
falls  again.”  Unconsciously  influenced  by  the  common  presence 
of  words  like  fall  and  now,  and  remembering  faintly,  perhaps, 
that  the  Nurse  uttered  something  to  this  effect,  the  reporter 
lamely  (and  nonsensically)  refurbished  an  earlier  phrase  from 
Romeo’s  speech.  Romeo  in  Lawrence’s  cell  can  fall  on  the 
ground,  but  not  Juliet  in  her  chamber.  Notice  that  it  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  Romeo’s  speech  that  is  given  to  the  other  character. 
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The  presence  in  other  characters’  mouths  of  more  scraps  from 
Romeo’s  part  than  from  any  other  important  role  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  actor  of  Romeo  was  the  chief 
reporter. 

(6)  II.  iv.  146  and  V.  iii.  42 

Q1  Nurse,  commend  me  to  my  lady, 

Commend  me  to  my  father;  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Q2  Nurse,  commend  me  to  my  lady  and  mistress, 

Live  and  be  prosperous,  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

(7)  III.  i.  64-65  and  V.  iii.  64 

Qi  i  do  protest  I  never  injured  thee,  but  love  thee 
better  than  thou  canst  devise, 

•  •  • 

I  do  protest 

I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  myself, 

Q2  I  do  protest  I  never  injured  thee, 

But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise, 

By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself. 

In  both  places  Romeo  is  attempting  to  placate  one  who  chal¬ 
lenges  him  to  fight;  in  both  occurs  the  identical  phrase,  “love 
thee  better  than.” 

(8)  I.  i.  96  and  V.  iii.  140 

Qi  Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  each  man  depart 

On  pain  of  death  he  charged  me  to  be  gone, 

Q2  Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death 

Not  only  is  the  first  half  of  QI,  V.  iii.  140,  taken  from  the  open¬ 
ing  scene,  but  the  last  half  echoes  V.  iii.  25,  “Upon  thy  life  I 
charge  thee.”  Thus  the  line  is  completely  synthetic,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  points  to  dictation-recollection. 

(9)  V.  iii.  7-8,  289 

QI  And  if  thou  hear  one  tread  within  this  churchyard, 
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St[r]aight  give  me  notice. 

•  •  • 

But  one  approaching,  straight  I  called  my  master. 

Q2  But  thou  shalt  hear  it,  whistle  then  to  me, 

As  signal  that  thou  hearest  something  approach. 

•  •  • 

Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb 

The  use  of  straight  shows  that  the  reporter  was  partly  re-using 
the  Q1  version  of  lines  7-8,  while  approaching  demonstrates 
that  a  faint  reminiscence  of  the  Q2  passage  lingered  in  his 
mind. 

(10)  I.  i.  92-93  and  V.  hi.  298 

Q1  Come,  Capulet,  come  you  along  with  me, 

And  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

•  •  • 

Come,  Capulet,  and  come,  old  Montague, 

Q2  You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me, 

And  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 

Where  be  these  enemies?  Capulet,  Montague 

The  dependence  of  this  recollection  on  the  wording  of  Ql,  I. 
i.  92-93,  rather  than  Q2  is  obvious. 

BORROWINGS 

A  final  type  of  recollection  is  the  borrowing  of  lines  and  ex¬ 
pressions  from  other  plays  in  which  the  reporter  has  partici¬ 
pated.  If  an  actors  mind  is  filled  with  a  whole  repertory  of 
roles  in  various  dramas,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  interpolate 
lines  from  another  play  in  a  place  where  the  context  or  situation 
is  similar.  H.  T.  Price  tells  an  instance  recounted  to  him  by  a 
famous  German  actress  of  “an  actor  who  had  a  part  in  a  modern 
blank  verse  play  . . .  and  who  suddenly  began  to  spout  lines  from 
Schiller  which  happened  to  be  applicable  to  the  situation.”19 
Many  of  the  recognized  bad  texts  have  such  extraneous  scraps 

19  Hereward  T.  Price,  “On  Some  Peculiarities  in  Shakespearean  Texts,” 
in  Essays  and  Studies  in  English  and  Comparative  Literature  (U.  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Publications  in  Lang,  and  Lit.,  VIII,  1932),  p.  77. 
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imbedded.  A  Shrew  contains  passages,  some  of  them  very 
extensive,  from  The  Shrew,20  Faustus,  and  1  and  2  Tambur - 
lane;21  Orlando  Furioso  shares  a  passage  with  the  Old  Wives’ 
Tale  and  another  that  has  some  connection  with  King  Leir ;22 
The  Contention  (i.e.,  the  bad  quarto  of  2  Henry  VI)  has  inter¬ 
polations  from  Marlowe’s  Edward  II  and  Tamburlane,  Kyd’s 
Spanish  Tragedy,  and,  as  one  might  suppose,  1  and  3  Henry 
VI,  its  companions  in  the  Henry  VI  trilogy.23  A  line  in  Chap¬ 
man’s  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  “The  hapless  infant  of  a 
hapless  father”  (MSR  1473),  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
Kyd’s  Spanish  Tragedy  (IV.  iv.  83),  “The  hapless  father  of  a 
hapless  son.”  Borrowings  in  the  Merry  Wives  Q1  from  1  and  2 
Henry  IV  and  Handet  are  recorded  by  Greg;24  the  former  text 
also  contains  three  passages  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 25  Alexander 
mentions  that  the  bad  quarto  of  Hamlet  incorporates  a  line 
from  Twelfth  Night;26  the  present  writer  has  observed  in  the 
bad  text  of  Hamlet  two  passages  that  bear  close  resemblances 
to  Romeo  and  Juliet:  III.  i.  24,  “Spare  for  no  cost,  our  coffers 
shall  be  open”  (cf.  R&J,  IV.  iv.  6);  and  V.  i.  39,  “That’s  pretty; 
to’t  again,  to’t  again”  (cf.  R&J,  V.  v.  129,  133).  Hart  has  noted 
three  others.27 

Though  Romeo  and  Juliet  does  not  contain  any  transferred 
passages  that  are  so  extensive  or  so  spectacular  as  many  that 
have  been  found  in  other  bad  quartos,  it  does  have  several  in¬ 
dubitable  borrowings  and  many  others  that  are  highly  plaus¬ 
ible. 

We  shall  list  according  to  their  sources  the  passages  in  Q1 
that  are  or  may  have  been  transferred  from  other  plays.  Though 

20  Samuel  Hickson,  N6Q,  Ser.  1, 1  (1850).  194,  226-227,  345-347. 

21  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  ed.  Boas  (1908),  pp.  91  ff. 

22  Greg,  Alcazar  and  Orlando,  pp.  204-205,  208. 

23  Peter  Alexander,  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI  and  Richard  111,  pp.  91, 
190-91;  Marlowe,  Edward  11,  ed.  Charleton  and  Waller  (1933),  pp.  10-15, 
18. 

24  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1602,  ed.  Greg,  pp.  65,  81. 

25  Alfred  Hart,  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  p.  393;  and  H.  R. 
Hoppe,  “Borrowings  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  ‘Bad’  Quarto  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  RES,  XX  (1944).  156-158. 

28  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI  and  Richard  111,  p.  93. 

27  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  pp.  396-397. 
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judgments  may  differ  over  the  validity  of  certain  individual 
parallels,  the  reader  will  agree  that  most  of  them  are  true  inter¬ 
play  borrowings.  In  covering  pretty  much  the  same  ground, 
Hart  and  I  have  inevitably  come  upon  some  of  the  same  bor¬ 
rowings.  Reference  to  his  book  will  show  the  reader  many 
passages  we  have  independently  detected.28 

Richard  II 


R  II,  IV.  i.  303 

And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 

RirJ,  V.  iii.  27 

So  get  thee  gone  and  trouble  me  no  more. 

1  Henry  IV 

1  H  IV,  III.  iii.  175 

There’s  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty 
III.  iii.  124-125 

There’s  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me  else. 
R&J,  III.  ii.  88 

Q1  There  is  no  truth,  no  faith,  no  honesty  in  men, 

Q2  There’s  no  trust,  no  faith,  no  honesty  in  men, 

Hamlet 


Ham.,  II.  ii.  27 

By  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 

Ri?J,  II.  vi.  18 

Q1  Of  love  and  joy,  see,  see  the  sovereign  power. 
Ham.,  II.  ii.  256 

O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I.29 
RbJ,  III.  i.  94 

some  peasantly  rogue, .  .  .  some  base  slave. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
Shr.,  I.  ii.  160 

O  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is 


28  Ibid.,  pp.  392-393. 

29  This  borrowing  was  first  pointed  out  by  A.  S.  Cairncross,  The  Prob 
lem  of  Hamlet  (1936),  p.  79. 
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RbJ,  III.  iii.  166 

Q1  Good  Lord,  what  a  thing  learning  is. 

Q2  oh  what  learning  is. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
MWW,  II.  i.  54 

We  burn  daylight;  here,  read,  read. 

R67,  I.  iv.  41 

Q1  Leave  this  talk.  We  burn  daylight  here. 

Q2  Up  to  the  ears.  Come,  we  burn  daylight,  ho. 

3  Henry  VI 

3  H  VI,  I.  i.  163 

O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart 
RbJ,  II.  v.  76 

Q1  How  doth  her  latter  words  revive  my  heart. 

Titus  Andronicus 

TA,  III.  i.  156 

And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 
RH  I.  i.  90 

Q1  Your  lives  shall  pay  the  ransom  of  your  fault. 
Q2  Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 

TA,  I.  i.  388 

Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

RbJ,  V.  iii.  16 

Q1  With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

Q2  The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  weep. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
2  Gent.,  I.  ii.  60 

And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish? 

II.  i.  92 

I  stand  affected  to  her. 

RbJ,  I.  iii.  52 

Q1  how  stand  you  affected  to  be  married? 

Q2  How  stands  your  dispositions  to  be  married? 
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2  Gent.,  V.  iv.  26 

How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear.30 

Cf .  also  C  of  E,  V.  i.  375 

If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

R6-J,  II.  ii.  144 

Q1  All  this  is  but  a  dream  I  hear  and  see, 

Q2  Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 

2  Gent.,  III.  i.  117 
.  .  .  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords. 

Ri?J,  II.  v.  72 

Q1  I  must  provide  a  ladder  made  of  cords, 

Q2  To  fetch  a  ladder  by  the  which  your  love 

2  Gent.,  III.  i.  39-40 

How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down 
II.  vi.  33-34 

This  might  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia’s  chamber-window. 

RirJ,  III.  iii.  153 

Q1  Ascend  her  chamber-window,  hence  and  comfort  her 
Q2  Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her 

Richard  III 


R  III,  V.  iii.  313 

What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferred? 

R&J,  I.  ii.  7 

Q1  What  should  I  say  more  than  I  said  before? 

Q2  But  saying  o’er  what  I  have  said  before. 

R  III,  IV.  iv.  406 

In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine. 

R&J,  II.  vi.  1-2 

Qi  Now  Father  Lawrence,  in  thy  holy  grant 
Consists  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 

R  III,  III.  vii.  168 

.  .  .  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 

30  Observed  by  Daniel,  Romeo  and  Juliet:  Bevised  Edition  of  Q2,  pp. 
111-112. 
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R&],  II.  vi.  28 

Q1  Come,  wantons,  come,  the  stealing  hours  do  pass. 

R  III,  III.  v.  32 

All  things  are  in  readiness 

ROJ,  III.  hi.  161 

Nurse,  provide  all  things  in  readiness. 

R  III,  III.  vii.  92 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men. 

R6J,  IV.  iii.  29 

Q1  He  is  a  holy  and  religious  man. 

Q2  For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man. 

R  III  (FI),  I.  iii.  273 

Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

R6/,  IV.  v.  68 

Q1  O  peace  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity, 

Q2  Peace  ho,  for  shame,  confusion’s  care  lives  not 

R  III  (Ql),  II.  iii.  47 

That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear  (FI  dread). 
R6/,  V.  i.  28 

Ql  your  looks  are  dangerous  and  full  of  fear 
Q2  Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 

R  III,  III.  vii.  207 
I  cannot  nor  I  will  not  yield  to  you. 

Ri?J,  V.  i.  29 

Qi  i  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not  leave  you  yet. 

R  III,  I.  ii.  208 

But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand 
R6/,  V.  iii.  14 

Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hands 
R  III,  I.  iii.  337 

With  odd  old  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ 
RirJ,  V.  i.  49 

Ql  Old  ends  of  packthread,  and  cakes  of  roses 
Q2  Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 

R  III,  I.  iv.  16-18 

As  we  paced  along  (Q2-8  passed  along) 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches 
Methought  that  Gloucester  stumbled. 
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R&J,  V.  in.  77  and  126 

Q1  Did  not  regard  him  as  we  passed  along 

Stumbled  at  graves  as  I  did  pass  along 
Q2  Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode?  I  think 
•  •  • 

Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves.  Who’s  there? 

REPETITIONS 

Alfred  Hart  has  carefully  analyzed  the  kinds  of  repetition 
that  appear  in  plays  with  good  texts.31  One  type  is  repetition  for 
rhetorical  or  dramatic  effect,  which  takes  two  forms:  (a)  ending 
of  speeches  by  two  or  more  characters  with  an  identical  line 
or  lines,  or  (b)  picking  up  a  line  at  or  near  the  close  of  one 
speech  and  repeating  it  as  the  opening  of  the  following  speech. 
The  good  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  manifests  no  instances 
of  the  first  form,  though  something  very  like  it  exists  in  the 
lamentation  passages  of  IV.  ii,  where  repetitive  changes  are 
rung  on  “O  woeful  time/day”  (11.  33,  52-53,  58).  As  for  the 
second  form,  the  one  instance  noted  is  also  in  the  lamentation 
passage  were  the  Nurse’s  one-line  speech  “She’s  dead,  de¬ 
ceased;  she’s  dead,  alack  the  day”  is  immediately  taken  up  by 
Lady  Capulet,  “Alack  the  day;  she’s  dead,  she’s  dead,  she’s 
dead”  (11.  25-26).  Even  at  this  comparatively  early  date  Shake¬ 
speare  had  refined  the  device  to  the  more  subtle  one  of  picking 
up  a  word  or  phrase  from  a  preceding  speech.  The  following 
are  typical  of  a  great  number  in  the  good  text: 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  comes  the  Capulets. 

Merc.  By  my  heel  I  care  not. 

III.  i.  31-32 

Jul.  .  .  .  More  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.  More  light  and  light,  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes. 

III.  v.  35-36 

Shakespeare  seems  also  to  have  been  fond,  at  the  time  he  com¬ 
posed  this  play,  of  repeating  words  within  speeches,  sometimes 
with  punning  intent  as  with  the  word-play  on  bound  in  I.  iv. 


31  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  pp.  313  ff. 
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16-19,  but  more  often  for  rhetorical  effect  as  in  Juliet’s  playing 
with  name  in  II.  ii.  39-50  or  Romeo’s  worrying  the  implications 
of  banishment  and  banished  in  III.  iii.  13  ff.  The  tendency  of 
Qi  is  to  mechanize  both  devices.  For  example  when  Romeo 
replies  to  Tybalt’s  speech  beginning  “Romeo,  the  hate  (Q2  love) 
I  bear  to  thee,”  he  picks  up  the  same  phraseology,”  Tybalt,  the 
love  I  bear  to  thee”  instead  of  Q2  “Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I 
have  to  love  thee”  (III.  i.  56-58),  or  the  reporter  will  repeat 
words  like  drew,  part  or  must  several  times  in  one  speech  (I. 
i.  113  ff.,  II.  v.  72  ff.,  III.  i.  159  ff.). 

A  second  type  of  repetition  found  in  sound  texts  is  formulas 
“of  leave-taking  or  welcome,  entry  or  departure.”  The  good 
quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  common  with  all  Elizabethan 
plays,  has  such  necessary  expressions  (“See  where  he  comes,” 
“Come,  let’s  away”),  but  on  the  whole  they  are  employed 
sparingly:  Shakespeare  had  less  awkward  ways  of  getting 
characters  on  and  off  stage.  It  is,  as  Hart  concludes,  “excessive 
use  of  such  sentences  as  ‘See  where  he  comes’  or  ‘Come,  let  us 
go’  [which]  is  a  characteristic  of  corrupt  texts;  the  pirates  were 
always  in  trouble  when  it  was  necessary  to  get  characters  on 
or  off  the  stage.”32  Being  one  of  the  better-reported  bad  Shake¬ 
spearian  texts,  Ql  follows  Q2  in  its  restrained  use  of  such 
expressions,  but  it  does  employ  them  more  frequently  in  the 
most  corrupt  portions:  “See  where  she  comes”  (II.  vi),  “But 
how,  now,  Nurse”  (III.  ii);  “I  hear  one  knock,”  “Who  is  there?” 
“Then  come  near”  (III.  iii);  “Wife,  get  you  to  your  daughter” 
(III.  iv);  “Your  mother’s  coming  to  your  chamber”  (III.  v); 
“Friar,  I  go”  (IV.  i);  “Where  are  you,  sirrah?”  “Well,  get  you 
gone,”  “Come,  sweetheart,  shall  we  go?”  “Go  one,  and  certify 
the  Count  thereof”  (IV.  ii);  “Well,  go  thy  way,”  “Call  up  your/ 
my  daughter,”  “Go,  get  you  gone,”  “Come,  let’s  go”  (IV.  v); 
“Come  forth,  I  say,”  “Go,  hie  thee  hence”  (V.  i);  “Go,  get  thee 
hence”  (V.  ii);  “Go  get  thee  gone,”  “Lady,  come  forth”  (V.  iii). 

The  last  type,  the  dramatists’s  unconscious  or  accidental 
repetition  of  lines,  Hart  finds  very  rare  in  good  early  Eliza- 


32  Ibid.,  p.  318. 
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bethan  plays.  Romeo  and  Juliet  Q2  has  no  repeated  lines  of  this 
sort;  however,  such  recurrences  as  the  raven  image  twice  in 
III.  ii  (11.  19,  78),  “sour  woe”/*  sour  company”  in  two  successive 
scenes  (III.  ii.  119  and  III.  in.  8)  or  the  identical  phrase  “I  hear 
some  noise”  (II.  ii.  140,  V.  iii.  159)  seem  to  exhibit  the  process 
on  a  minor  scale,  though  when  we  consider  the  much  more 
numerous,  extensive,  and  generally  inept  repetitions  in  Ql, 
those  to  be  unearthed  in  Q2  are  inconsequential. 

Because  reporter’s  repetitions  are  really  part  and  parcel  of 
the  mental  workings  that  yield  anticipations  and  recollections 
they  are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  The 
general  practice  in  this  study  has  been  to  count  as  anticipation 
or  recollection  an  expression  of  one  line  or  less  that  appears  in 
Ql  just  once  outside  its  correct  place.  But  if  the  bad  text  uses 
an  expression  twice  or  more  outside  its  place  in  Q2  or  in  its 
right  place  and  once  or  more  elsewhere  it  is  counted  as  a 
repetition.  Moreover,  when  the  Ql  version  repeats  a  passage 
of  several  lines  such  an  extensive  duplication  has  been  looked 
upon  as  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a  repetition  than  of  a 
recollection  or  anticipation. 

But  besides  repeating  expressions,  lines,  or  even  passages 
that  occur  in  the  correct  text,  Ql  shows  a  preference  for  par¬ 
ticular  expressions  of  its  own,  expressions  that  often  are  not 
found  in  Q2  at  all,  or  if  found,  appear  only  once  or  twice.  This 
kind  of  extra-textual  repetition  must  have  been  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  repertory  performances,  and  has  been  commented  on 
by  scholars.  For  instance,  H.  S.  Bennet  observes,  “Those  who 
have  watched  repertory  actors  over  any  length  of  time  come  to 
know  that  they  have  certain  tricks:  that  one  collocation  of  words, 
or  certain  adjectives  or  phrases  come  more  easily  to  them  than 
do  others.”33  These  favored  expressions  that  the  reporter  has 
acquired  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career  he  will  often 
substitute  unwittingly  for  the  words  the  author  set  down.  Un¬ 
less  we  have  a  parallel  good  text  to  guide  us,  we  can  never  be 
wholly  sure  whether  repetitions  in  a  bad  text  are  taken  from  the 


rw  Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ed.  Bennet  (1931),  p.  6. 
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play  itself  or  from  this  store  of  actor’s  cliches;  but  whatever 
the  sources,  the  presence  of  excessive  repetition  constitutes  one 
of  the  best  clues  to  memorial  transmission  of  a  bad  text,  and  is 
especially  useful  when  only  the  bad  text  is  extant.  A  few 
illustrations  of  this  type  of  repetition  from  bad  texts  will  show 
its  prevalence. 

John  of  Bordeaux,  abounds  in  repeated  words  or  phrases  like 
the  following:  Daphne  .  .  .  coy  (MSR,  91,  293);  in  gree  (11.  106, 
968,  977);  and  I  will  make  thee  partner  of  my  wealth  (11.  309, 
648);  thus  (11.  321,  330,  334);  bring/fetch  ...  in  her  nightgown 
unto  (11.  335-336,  652-653,  655-659);  shake  olf  .  .  .  chains 
(and  a  fig  for  the  hangman)  (11.  1204,  1205-1206,  1207-1208, 
1211-1212,  1213-1214).  Kirschbaum  quotes  similarly  repeated 
passages  in  Peele’s  Edward  I,  in  Fair  Em,  and  in  George  a 
Green .34  The  reporter  of  Orlando  Furioso  had  several  favorite 
words.  Greg  comments  on  his  liking  for  inchase  and  “court  of 
gard”  (i.e.,  “corps  de  garde”);35  he  is  fond  too  of  hie  (MSR,  1001, 
1339,  1341,  1406),  brave  (11.  1359,  1367),  infect  (11.  1318,  1325), 
and  others.  Also  he  has  favorite  phrases  of  his  own,  evidently 
the  cliches  which  his  mind  assimilated  after  years  of  repertory 
playing.  A  good  example  is  “And  what  of  that?”  which  he  uses 
at  lines  543,  673,  and  970.  Besides  these,  the  reporter  likes  to 
repeat  for  a  second  or  third  time  an  expression  that  probably 
occurred  but  once  in  the  original,  e.g.,  “to  seek  for  Medor  and 
Angelica”  (11.  762,  769,  889);  and  “a  mercenary  soldier”  (11. 
1360,  1442,  1490).  Repeated  lines  are  also  frequent;  Hart 
counts  17.36 

The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  has  a  greater  number  of  repeated 
words  and  expressions  than  most  bad  quartos.  Van  Dam  men¬ 
tions  as  one  noticeable  feature  “the  number  of  objectionable 
repetitions  at  short  intervals”  (e.g.,  drunken,  11.  4-5;  bright, 
11.  1138-1140). 37  He  observes  that  “souns  appears  at  least  18 

34  RES,  XIV  (1938).  37  ff. 

35  Alcazar  and  Odando,  pp.  210,  211. 

36  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  p.  319. 

37  Van  Dam,  “The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,”  English  Studies,  X  (1928).  100. 
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times  in  the  short  play  of  1532  lines;  straight  at  least  11  times 
...  To  (a)wake  we  find  7  times  within  55  lines  of  the  first 
Scene”;38  and  he  points  out  repetitions  of  banquet,  “out  of  all 
cry,”  “hard  at  hand.”  To  these  we  can  add  comparable  repeti¬ 
tions  of  bear  (11.  33-34,  41),  “go  take  him  up”  (11.  33,  1411); 
presently  (used  at  least  10  times);  devise  (no  less  than  5  times); 
“make  ready”  (4  times);  “as  erst”  (5  times);  gratulate  (11.  141, 
1297,  1214);  vouchsafe  (11.  146,  190,  1047);  hie  (4  times);  “trust 
me”  (at  least  7  times),  provide  (at  least  8  times),  speed/sped 
(5  times);  entreat  (at  least  6  times);  “my  lovely  Kate”  (thrice). 
“See  where  he  comes”  is  used,  in  varying  phraseology,  at  least 
11  times;  dare  or  durst  7  times.  Such  numerous  repetitions 
must  have  come  from  the  reporter’s  own  word-hoard. 

The  text  also  has  recurring  lines  throughout  the  play,  some¬ 
times  in  almost  identical  form,  sometimes  with  variant  phrase¬ 
ology.  Van  Dam  quotes  several  passages;  here  are  some  others: 
“And  it  please  your  honor,  your  players  be  come  .  .  .  May  it 
please  you,  your  honor’s  players  be  come”  (11.  61,  155);  “As  good 
be  wedded  to  the  devil  himself.  .  .  .  That  will  attempt  to  wed 
this  devilish  scold.  .  .  .  The  devil  himself  dares  scarce  venture 
to  woo  her”  (11.  226,  243,  292);  “And  match  him  too,  or  else  his 
manhood’s  good  .  .  .  Her  manhood  then  is  good,  I  do  believe” 
(11.  350,  803);  “What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard 
now?  .  .  .  But  what  say  you  to  a  sheep’s  head  and  garlic?  .  .  . 
But  what  say  you  to  a  fat  capon?”  (11.  945,  950,  954);  “It  shall 
be  nine  ere  we  go  to  your  father’s  ...  It  shall  be  the  moon  ere 
we  come  at  your  father’s”  (11.  1133,  1226);  “Then  gi’s  some 
more  drink  .  .  .  Sim,  gi’s  some  more  wine.”  (11.  1335,  1606). 

Like  the  transmitter  of  A  Shrew  the  reporter  of  the  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  III  displays  a  preference  for  certain  words 
or  phrases:  “let  me  entreat  you”  (twice);  ghastly  (4  times); 
(dis)comfort  (4  times);  attach  (thrice);  “bear/keep  company” 
(MSB,  894,  896-897);  “shun  my/her  company”  (11.  1077,  1082, 
1166);  “and  so  farewell”  (5  times);  deed  (thrice);  “(unjustly) 


38  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
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betray  me,”  (at  least  5  times);  “good  my  lord”  (thrice).  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  contains  over  20  sets  of  repeated  lines  or  passages. 

Equally  fond  of  certain  words  is  the  reporter  of  Marlow’s 
Massacre  at  Paris ,  who  uses  straight  (meaning  immediately) 
at  least  five  times,  resolute  and  “bloody/civil  broils”  four  or 
more  times  each.  He  also  displays  the  common  inclination  to 
repeat  identical  or  nearly  identical  passages,  as  exemplified  by 
the  repetition  of  “Tuez,  tuez ,  tuez,  let  none  escape”  at  lines 
403-404  and  643.  Hart  counts  at  least  24  such  repeated  pas¬ 
sages.39 

Peele’s  Old  Wives’  Tale  has  numerous  repeated  expressions 
like  “Soft,  who  comes  here?/who  have  we  here?”  (occurring  no 
less  than  7  times  in  the  first  700  lines);  “the  April  of  my  age” 
(thrice);  “see  where  So-and-so  comes”  (5  or  6  times);  “content 
(yourself)”  (at  least  7  times);  and  the  comparison  “as  white 
as  snow  and  as  red  as  blood,”  which  appears,  variously  worded, 
thrice  in  the  play. 

Chapman’s  Blmd  Beggar  of  Alexandria  employs  straight  at 
least  4  times  and  is  specially  prone  to  repeat  whole  lines  or 
speeches.  It  contains  more  than  15  groups  like  this: 

And  threaten  death  to  them  that  succor  him 

To  him  that  succors  him  I’ll  threaten  death 

•  •  • 

and  threatening  death  to  him  that  succors  him 

(MSR,  75,  101,  492) 

In  the  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V  repetitions  can  be  counted 
almost  by  the  score:  zounds  (11  times);  forsooth  (twice);  “gog’s 
wounds”  (15  times);  “how  now”  (thrice);  “and  (it)  please  your 
grace/majesty”  (over  25  times);  “why,  my  lord”  (4  times); 
“hearesta”  (  =  hearest  thou)  (thrice);  “faith,  my  lord”  (thrice); 
and  “tell  me”  (5  times).  There  are  numerous  repeated  and  re¬ 
worked  passages. 

In  considering  repetitions  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  we 
shall  first  take  up  recurrent  words,  then  larger  elements  con- 


30  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  p.  319. 
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sisting  of  phrases,  lines,  and  passages.  However,  inasmuch  as 
one  group  consists  of  interjections  that  occur  so  frequently 
that  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote  or  even  cite  all  the  passages 
in  which  they  are  found,  the  figures  for  these  are  presented  in 
Table  II. 


Table  II.  Repeated  Interjections 


Expression 

Number  of 

occurrences 
in  Ql  only 

Number  of 

occurrences 

common  to 

Ql  and  Q2 

Number  of 

occurrences 
in  Q2  only 

Ah 

30 

5 

5 

O/Oh 

22 

50 

76 

Come* 

20 

1 

7 

Well 

17 

9 

10 

Why 

14 

10 

10 

What 

12 

8 

10 

Lordf 

12 

5 

8 

I  pray /prithee 

11 

6 

5 

Nay 

9 

10 

3 

Marry 

8 

5 

8 

Hold* 

6 

0 

6 

Stay 

5 

3 

0 

I  warrant 

5 

3 

5 

How  (now/how) 

4 

9 

1 

Tut 

2 

4 

0 

Go  to 

2 

1 

3 

*  Counted  as  an  interjection  when  used  as  an  attention-gaining  expres¬ 
sion  as  in  “Come,  let’s  away”  or  “Hold,  take  this  gold.” 

f  Counted  both  when  used  in  reference  to  the  Deity  or  to  a  person 
of  noble  rank. 

Repeated  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  follow.  They 
tend  to  separate  themselves  into  three  groups.  The  first  con¬ 
sists  of  words  that  begin  to  appear  quite  early  (within  Acts  I 
and  II)  and  then  continue  to  crop  up  at  random  elsewhere: 
draw/drew  (6), 40  entreat  (3),  bear  (6),  Romeo  (11,  all  in 
speeches  by  Juliet),  remain  (6),  provide  (5),  dispatch  (4), 


40  Figures  in  parenthesis  signify  occurrences  independent  of  Q2. 
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straight  (4),  and  (ap)pointed  (2).  A  second  group  begins  to 
appears  later  in  the  play  and  is  not  generally  so  numerous. 
Appearing  first  in  Act  III,  for  example,  are  fairly  (2),  presently 
(7),  hap  (2),  and  foul  (4).  In  IV.  ii  Q1  employs  headstrong  twice 
before  its  correct  place  at  line  15.  Then  a  cluster  of  pairs  shows 
up  in  the  final  scene:  undertake  (2),  accessary  (2),  mischief 
(2),  deceased  (2),  and  afterhappened  (2).  Last  there  is  a  third 
group  of  words  that  make  themselves  particularly  conspicuous 
in  certain  portions  where  Q2  employs  a  word  once  or  twice 
and  Q1  multiplies  it:  part  (3  in  Juliet’s  soliloquy  on  Romeo’s 
name,  II.  ii.  42  ff;  3  in  Benvolio’s  narrative  of  Mercutio’s  and 
Tybalt’s  death,  III.  i.  164  ff),  must  (5  in  the  Nurse’s  final  speech 
of  II.  v),  rapier  (4  in  III.  i),  dead/murdered  (9  in  III.  ii  and  5  in 
IV.  v),  and  destiny  (4  in  IV.  v). 

The  next  class  consists  of  repeated  expressions  in  Q1  ranging 
from  two  words  to  one  line.  As  we  shall  find,  many  such 
phrases  and  lines  consist  of  repetitions  of  the  same  idea  or 
word-pattern,  rather  than  of  exact  verbal  duplication,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  the  latter  sort  too.  We  shall  first  take  up 
anticipation-repetitions,  that  is,  expressions  which  first  occur 
in  Q1  as  anticipations  and  then  recur  later,  most  often  in  their 
correct  place  relative  to  Q2,  sometimes  not: 

(1)  “I  bite  my  thumb,”  Q1:I.  i.  41,  43,  45.  Q2  expresses  the  same 
thought  at  lines  43  and  45  but  with  varied  or  additional  words. 

(2)  “tell  me,”  Ql:  I.  i.  136,  II.  v.  17,  30,  45.  While  the  first  is 
probably  non-significant,  the  last  three  are  certainly  anticipations 
of  Q2,  line  52. 

(3)  “Go  thy  way(s),”  Q1:I.  iii.  47,  III.  v.  241,  and  IV.  iv.  21.  The 
first  Ql  passage  anticipates  its  correct  use  at  II.  v.  43  in  both 
quartos. 

(4)  “What  says  my  love?”  Q1:II.  v.  18  and  64,  III.  v.  25.  The  first 
anticipates  Q2,  II.  v.  52. 

(5)  “My  love,  my  lord/lady,”  Q1:II.  v.  64  and  IV.  i.  18.  The  former 
anticipates  III.  v.  44,  “my  lord,  my  love,  my  friend”  (Q2  “love, 
lord,  aye,  husband,  friend”). 

(6)  “Stay,  Tybalt/gentlemen,”  Q1:III.  i.  78  and  163.  Compare  IV. 
iii.  57,  “stay,  Tybalt,  stay”  of  both  texts. 

(7)  “Shall/wilt  be  taken,”  Ql:  III.  i.  132,  V.  iii.  163-164.  See  Ql  and 
Q2,  III.  iii.  78. 
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(8)  “Hear  me  (but)  speak,”  Ql:  III.  iii.  54  and  V.  iii.  232.  The  first 
anticipates  Q2,  III.  v.  164,  “Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a 
word.” 

(9)  “Till/on  Thursday  next,”  Ql:  III.  iv.  34,  III.  v.  166;  compare 
Ql  and  Q2,  III.  v.  157,  “  ’gainst  Thursday  next,”  and  Q2,  III.  iv. 
17,  “on  Wednesday  next.” 

(10)  “Let  me  alone  (for  that),”  Ql:  IV.  ii.  3  and  45;  IV.  iv.  18.  See 
Q2:  IV.  ii.  42. 

(11)  “Now  before  God,”  Ql:  IV.  ii.  26  and  46;  Q2:  IV.  ii.  30. 

(12)  “The  County  will  be  here,”  Ql:  IV.  iii.  14,  IV.  iv.  2.  Compare 
Ql  and  Q2,  IV.  iv.  22,  “The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight.” 

(13)  “Do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here,”  Ql:  V.  iii.  56,  69.  It  is  likely 
that  the  duplicated  line  involves  some  anticipation  of  Q2,  V.  iii.  181, 
“whoe’er  you  find  attach.” 

Recollection-repetitions,  i.e.,  expressions  which  are  repeated 
in  Ql  after  their  correct  place  in  Q2,  are  even  more  numerous. 

(1)  “Where  is  my  daughter?”  (with  variations),  Ql  and  Q2:  I.  iii.  1; 
Ql:  III.  iv.  5,  III.  v.  66,  IV.  v.  24. 

(2)  “What,  lamb;  what,  lady  (-bird),”  Ql  and  Q2:  I.  iii.  3;  Ql:  III. 
v.  67  and  IV.  v.  2. 

(3)  “(That’s)  well  said,”  Ql  and  Q2:  I.  v.  89  and  II.  iv.  102;  Ql: 

II.  iv.  57,  107,  IV.  ii.  21,  and  IV.  iv.  1. 

(4)  “Peter,  give/take  my  fan,”  Ql  and  Q2:  II.  iv.  93  (Q2  My  fan, 
Peter);  Ql:  line  188. 

(5)  “He  says  like  an  honest/kind  gentleman  .  .  .  and  a  virtuous,” 
Ql  and  Q2:  II.  v.  53-55;  Ql:  II.  v.  57-58. 

(6)  “Worse  than  (his)  death,”  Ql  and  Q2:  III.  ii.  Ill;  Ql:  line  120. 

(7)  “Look  ye,  sir,”  Ql  and  Q2:  III.  iv.  3;  Ql:  line  25. 

(8)  “Make  no  .  .  .  ado,”  Ql  and  Q2:  III.  iv.  24;  Ql:  line  28. 

(9)  “The  lark,  the  herald/messenger  of  (the)  morn,”  Ql  and  Q2: 

III.  v.  6;  Ql:  line  23. 

(10)  “To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter’s  Church,”  Ql  and  Q2:  III.  v. 
158;  Ql:  line  167. 

(11)  “I  tell  thee/ye  what,”  Ql  and  Q2:  III.  v.  166;  Ql:  line  200. 

(12)  “Look  too’t,  think  on’t;  I  do  not  use  to  jest,”  Ql  and  Q2:  III. 
v.  199;  Ql:  line  205. 

(13)  “(To)  lie  alone,”  Q2:  IV.  i.  92;  Ql:  IV.  iii.  3,  7. 

(14)  “Get  me  ink  and  paper,  (and)  hire  .  .  .  horses,”  Ql  and  Q2: 
V.  i.  25-26;  Ql:  lines  30-31. 

(15)  “Pardon  me,  sir,”  Ql  and  Q2:  V.  i.  22;  Ql:  line  27. 

(16)  “As  I/we  pass(ed)  by/along,”  Ql  and  Q2:  II.  iii.  64;  Ql:  V.  i. 
44,  V.  iii.  77,  126. 
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(17)  “Come  forth,”  Q1  and  Q2:  III.  hi.  1;  Ql:  V.  i.  59,  V.  hi.  159. 

(18)  ‘AVhat  .  .  .  weapons,”  Ql  and  Q2:  V.  iii.  150;  Ql:  line  182. 

(19)  “I  hear  some  noise,”  Ql  and  Q2:  V.  iii.  159;  Ql:  line  167. 

There  are  also  several  expressions  peculiar  to  Ql  in  that  they 
have  no  evident  counterpart  in  the  good  text: 

(1)  “Aye,  but  is’t  at  us?”  Ql:  I.  i.  42,  47. 

(2)  “Where  are  you,  sirrah?”  Ql:  I.  ii.  34,  IV.  ii.  1. 

(3)  “Seek  .  . .  out,”  Ql:  I.  ii.  35,  38,  V.  ii.  5. 

(4)  “Your  mother  calls/stays,”  Ql:  I.  v.  115,  152. 

(5)  “Go/get/hie  .  .  .  hence/gone,”  etc.;  Ql  uses  variations  of  this 
phrase  at  least  15  times. 

(6)  “Make  haste,”  Ql  uses  the  expression  in  six  passages,  whereas 
Q2  employs  it  only  twice. 

(7)  “A  pox  on/of  your  houses,”  Ql:  III.  i.  83,  87,  92,  101. 

This  imprecation  is  used  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  “A  plague 
o’  both  (your)  houses”  which  appears  thrice  in  the  Q2  version  of  this 
scene. 

(8)  “In  readiness,”  Ql:  III.  iii.  161,  IV,  iv.  1. 

(9)  “Go  to/call  up  .  .  .  daughter”  (with  variations),  Ql:  III.  iv.  32, 
34,  IV.  iv.  21,  25. 

(10)  “Must  of  force,”  Ql:  IV.  iii.  22,  V.  i.  69. 

(11)  “Accursed,  (unhappy,  unfortunate,  miserable)  time/man,”  Ql: 
IV.  v.  19,  28,  42.  Unfortunate  is  used  again  at  line  45,  miserable  at 
line  64. 

(12)  “Cruel,  unjust,  impartial  destinies,”  Ql:  IV.  iv.  53,  57.  “Un¬ 
just,  impartial”  reappears  at  line  60  and  destiny  at  lines  62  and  66. 

(13)  “I  will  not  leave  you,”  Ql:  V.  i.  27,  29. 

The  above  examples  have  been  limited  to  repetitions  not 
exceeding  one  blank-verse  line.  For  this  place  are  reserved  two 
passages  where  the  reporter  has  repeated  larger  elements  of 
several  lines. 

The  first  example  is  III.  v.  66-70  which  in  Q2  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Enter  Mother. 

La.  Ho,  daughter,  are  you  up? 

Ju.  Who  is’t  that  calls?  It  is  my  lady  mother. 

Is  she  not  down  so  late  or  up  so  early? 

What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither? 

La.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet? 

Ql,  however,  substitutes  a  quite  different  set  of  speeches,  in- 
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eluding  two  by  the  Nurse,  who  is  not  even  present  at  this  point 
in  the  Q2  version. 

Enter  Juliet’s  mother,  Nurse. 

Moth.  Where  are  you,  daughter? 

Nur.  What,  lady,  lamb;  what,  Juliet? 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls? 

Nur.  It  is  your  mother. 

Moth.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet? 

What  looks  at  first  to  be  merely  a  variant  passage  proves  to  be 
patchwork  taken  from  the  opening  speeches  of  I.  iii: 

Enter  Capulet’s  wife  and  Nurse. 
Wife.  Nurse,  where’s  my  daughter?  Call  her  forth  to  me. 

Nurse.  Now  by  my  maidenhead  at  twelve  year  old,  I  bade  her 
come.  What,  lamb;  what,  lady-bird;  God  forbid.  * 

Where’s  this  girl?  What,  Juliet. 

Enter  Juliet 

Juliet.  How  now,  who  calls? 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 

W e  have  already  noted  how  the  “where’s  my  daughter”  pattern 
is  repeated  a  total  of  four  times,  and  “what  lamb,”  “what  lady¬ 
bird”  three  times  in  Ql.  Somehow  this  passage  so  etched  itself 
into  the  reporter’s  mind  that  he  not  only  repeated  portions  of 
it  here  and  there  throughout  the  play  but  also  drew  elements 
from  it  to  reconstruct  a  spurious  group  of  speeches  for  a  scene 
about  which  his  knowledge  was  very  sketchy. 

The  second  example  of  repeating  an  entire  passage  comes  in 
Lawrence’s  recital  of  his  part  in  the  events  that  led  to  the  death 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  Ql  portion,  V.  iii.  254-257,  reads 

But  he  that  had  my  letters,  Friar  John, 

Seeking  a  brother  to  associate  him, 

Whereas  the  sick  infection  remained, 

Was  stayed  by  the  searchers  of  the  town. 

This  is  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  corresponding  Q2  pas¬ 
sage  (11.  258-260): 

But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  Friar  John, 

Was  stayed  by  accident,  and  yesternight 
Returned  my  letter  back.  .  .  . 
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The  first  line  of  both  passages  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
the  common  use  of  the  phrase,  "was  stayed  by,”  shows  that  the 
reporter  retained  some  inkling  of  the  Q2  account.  But  the  Q1 
passage  is  far  more  indebted  to  a  portion  of  Friar  John’s  story 
in  the  preceding  scene  (V.  ii.  5  ff.)  in  which  he  tells  Lawrence 
why  he  failed  to  deliver  the  letter  to  Romeo : 

Q1  Going  to  seek  a  barefoot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order  to  associate  me, 

Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 

Whereas  the  infectious  pestilence  remained 
And  being  by  the  searchers  of  the  town 
Found  and  examined,  we  were  both  shut  up. 

Though  the  first  three  lines  agree  almost  exactly  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  Q2  speech,  the  last  three  lines  diverge  rapidly,  as 
we  can  see  when  we  compare  Q2: 

Q2  Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order  to  associate  me, 

Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick; 

And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 

Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 

Sealed  up  the  doors  and  would  not  let  us  forth. 

The  repetition  of  whereas  and  remained  in  both  Q1  passages 
shows  that  the  reporter  was  harkening  back  to  something  he 
had  already  dictated,  not  inadvertently  recollecting  the  earlier 
Q2  lines. 

Because  it  reveals  the  same  bias  of  mind,  let  us  here  examine 
another  form  of  repetition  in  Ql,  namely,  a  preference  for  tau¬ 
tology,  generally  by  linking  pairs  or  triads  of  synonymous  or 
nearly  synonymous  words:  "swifter  than  swiftest  speed,”  II.  vi. 
10;  "beauteous  fairness,”  II.  vi.  26;  "dwell  and  govern,”  III.  i. 
196;  "young  and  youthful,”  III.  v.  118;  “glad  and  joyful,”  III. 
v.  120;  "faithful,  unstained  wife,”  IV.  i.  89;  "dull  and  heavy 
slumber,”  IV.  i.  97;  "headstrong,  self-willed  harlotry,”  IV.  ii. 
13;  "froward,  wilful  opposition,”  IV.  ii.  17;  “holy  and  religious,” 
IV.  iii.  29;  "dead  forefathers’  bones,”  IV.  iii.  51;  "pale  and  wan,” 
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IV.  v.  28;  “unhappy,  miserable,”  IV.  v.  42;  “forlorn,  forsaken, 
destitute,”  IV.  v.  43;  “distressed,  remediless,  and  unfortunate,” 
IV.  v.  45;  “so  vile,  so  wretched,”  IV.  v.  47;  “lost  .  .  .  absented, 
wholly  fled,”  IV.  v.  52;  “peace  and  happiness,”  IV.  v.  70;  “dead 
corse,”  IV.  v.  82;  “best  and  sumptuous,”  IV.  v.  84;  “starved 
famine,”  V.  i.  76;  “found  and  examined,”  V.  ii.  10;  “marble, 
stony  monument,”  V.  iii.  149;  “new  bleeding,  wounded,”  V.  iii. 
184;  “heinous  and  seld-seen  mischance,”  V.  iii.  227.  All  these 
suggest  a  reporter-versifier  with  a  liking  for  balanced,  tautologi¬ 
cal  expression. 

A  preference  for  certain  grammatical  forms  is  another  re¬ 
lated  trait  of  Ql.  For  instance,  Q2  employs  ye  only  four  times; 
Ql  agrees  with  Q2  in  two  places  and  inserts  the  pronoun  in  ten 
others.  The  bad  quarto  displays  a  liking  for  archaisms  like  the 
old  infinitive  “for  to”  (II.  iv.  101;  V.  iii.  204);  whereas  for  where 
(V.  ii.  10  and  V.  iii.  258);  whenas  for  when  (I.  i.  203).  A  more 
noticeable  archaism  is  the  frequent  resort  to  the  enclitic  use  of 
do  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  which  was  most  often  employed,  one 
suspects,  to  fill  out  the  verse-measure,  as  “for  to,”  whenas,  and 
whereas  also  doubtless  were.  Besides  following  the  good  text  in 
about  50  places,  Ql  adds  about  75  do- forms  that  have  no  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Q2. 

With  this  we  complete  our  discussion  of  the  essential  evi¬ 
dence  for  memorial  transmission.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  stage  directions  and  other  signs  of  the  actor’s-eye  point 
of  view  and  the  transpositions,  anticipations,  recollections,  and 
repetitions  lead  us  as  inevitably  as  anything  can,  outside  the 
realms  of  pure  logic,  mathematics,  or  the  natural  sciences,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bad  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
the  product  of  memorial  reconstruction  by  an  actor  or  actors. 
There  remain  for  our  consideration  some  other  types  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  have  a  secondary  bearing  on  our  argument,  al¬ 
though  if  in  a  corrupt  text  they  were  discovered  unattended  by 
any  of  the  aforementioned  phenomena,  they  might  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  evidence  for  reporting  as  the  origin  of  that 
text. 
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The  first  of  these  secondary  kinds  of  evidence  is  mishearing 
or  misunderstanding.  The  two  errors  go  hand  in  hand,  the  first 
often  being  the  cause  of  the  second;  for  instance  an  actor 
hearing  a  speech  containing  the  phrase  “my  name”  might  mis¬ 
take  or  mishear  it  as  “mine  aim.”  Very  often,  too,  when  there 
was  no  such  ambiguity  in  sound,  the  error  could  arise  from 
inattention.  No  doubt  when  a  player  had  no  active  share  in 
the  dialogue,  he  would  not  really  listen  to  what  the  others 
were  saying,  but  until  the  cue  for  his  next  speech  approached 
would  let  his  ears  absorb  the  sound  of  the  others’  lines  and  be 
concerned  not  at  all  with  the  sense.  The  known  bad  texts  have 
many  examples,  some  of  them  quite  arresting.  In  John  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  are  phonetic  spellings  which  certainly  border  on  mis¬ 
hearing,  like  amounst  for  amongst ,  “a  sies”  for  assize ,  sosserie 
for  sorcery,  gerasles  for  graceless,  empation  for  impatient,  or 
anenstrewment  for  “an  instrument”;  and  the  boundary  between 
phonetic  spelling  and  mishearing  is  surely  crossed  when  the 
copy  reads  “year  quackes  and  land  and  surges  on  the  sea,” 
which  must  be  a  combined  mishearing  and  misunderstanding 
of  “earthquakes  on  land  and  surges  on  the  sea”  (MSR,  1160), 
or  “ha  desta”  for  the  Latin,  adeste  (1.  1151).  Peele’s  Edward  I 
contains  over  50  cases  of  probable  mishearings.  The  following 
are  typical:  “Have  spent  (  =  ?pent)  the  true  Romans  (  =  Pre- 
mains)  of  glorious  Troy,”  MSR,  303;  “Sanct  (=  sans)  Ceres 
sweets  (=  wheat)  and  Bacchus  vine,”  line  368;  “ye  dogs  ounes” 
(=  ye  dog,  zownds),  line  449;  “base  rascal,  had  (=  bad)  and 
hated  in  his  kind,”  line  940;  “noisome  through  mountains’  va¬ 
pors  send  (=  and)  thick  mist,”  line  1117;  “Farewell  and  be 
hanged,  half  Sinon’s  sapons  brood”  (  =  ?false  Sinon’s  serpent 
brood),  line  1269.  In  Orlando  Furioso,  Greg  has  recorded 
numerous  mishearings,  e.g.,  MSR,  1271,  “Which  phrensies 
scares  (=  frenzy  scarce)  had  ripened  in  my  head.”  The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  III,  like  Edward  I,  is  a  rich  mine  of  this 
kind  of  error.  Characteristic  of  the  30  or  more  to  be  found 
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are  these:  “Well,  I  will  except  (=  accept)  the  King’s  proffer,” 
MSR,  1553;  “for  I  will  army  (^arm  me)  with  my  friends,  and 
cut  off  my  enemies,”  lines  1633-1634.  A  rapid  sampling  of  mis- 
hearings  from  other  bad  texts  yields  “our  amorous  harvest  stars 
(=  harvesters)”  from  Peele’s  Old  Wives’  Tale  (MSR,  643), 
“Another  hath  the  finger  ( =  figure)  of  Diana”  from  Chapman’s 
Blind  Beggar  (MSR,  892),  and  “It  is  enough;  Venus  for  me,  and 
all  goes  alone  (  =  ?gods  o’love)”  from  George  a  Greene  (MSR, 
620).  Investigators  of  bad  Shakespearian  quartos  have  pointed 
out  numerous  examples  of  the  same  error. 

The  first  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  contains  several  vari¬ 
ants  that  may  be  the  result  of  mishearings,  though  none  so 
unmistakable  as  some  we  have  noticed  above  like  army  for 
“arm  me”  or  “phrensies  scares”  for  “frenzy  scarce.”  Here  follow 
a  few  of  the  score  or  so  of  variants  in  Q1  which  may  be  due 
to  this  kind  of  error:  misadventures  (Q2  misadventured),  Pro¬ 
logue,  I.  7;  weakling  (Q2  “weak  slave”),  I.  i.  13;  honor  (Q2 
humor),  I.  i.  122,  134;  female  (Q2  fennell),  I.  ii.  29;  honor  (Q2 
hour),  I.  iii.  53,  54;  “Therefore  I  well  perceive”  (Q2  “farewell, 
I  see”).  III.  i.  61;  hates’  (Q2  hearts’),  III.  i.  188;  hate  (Q2  heart), 
III.  ii.  75;  “world  exiled”  (Q2  “world’s  exile”),  III.  iii.  21;  gored 
(Q2  gorged),  V.  iii.  46;  “it  is  sheathed”  (Q2  “it  mis-sheathed”), 
V.  iii.  213;  “them  more”  (Q2  “thee  more”),  V.  iii.  306.  Although 
a  few  of  the  above  may  be  true  mishearings,  most  of  them  can 
be  just  as  well  explained  on  other  grounds;  as  scribal  errors, 
typographical  errors,  or  memory  errors.  Unlike  so  many  of  those 
instanced  from  other  bad  quartos,  none  strikes  one  with  the 
force  of  immediate  conviction  as  being  indubitable  mishear¬ 
ings.  This  paucity  of  unmistakable  mishearings  offers  some 
basis  for  supposing  that  oral  dictation,  in  which  one  person 
acted  as  scribe  while  the  reporting  actors  dictated  their  parts 
to  him,  did  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  transmission  of 
the  text.  In  view  of  the  phonetic  spellings  and  mishearings  in 
John  of  Bordeaux,  the  editor  of  the  Malone  Society  Reprint  of 
that  play  concluded  that  oral  dictation  had  been  involved;  and 
since  very  similar  errors  appear  in  Edward  I  and  the  True 
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Tragedy  of  Richard  III,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
arose  in  the  same  way.  However,  seeing  that  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Qi.  while  revealing  many  signs  of  memorial  origin,  contains 
almost  no  errors  of  the  ear,  we  may  suppose  that  in  writing 
it,  a  reporter  acted  as  scribe.  He  may  have  heard  many  lines 
wrongly  on  the  stage,  but  because  he  combined  the  double 
function  of  reporter  and  scribe  while  transmitting  the  text,  he 
would  not  unthinkingly  and  mechanically  reproduce  just  what 
he  heard,  as  a  mere  scribe  would  do,  but  would  manage  to 
convert  even  the  worst  stage  mishearings  into  some  kind  of 
sense,  even  though  it  was  often  poor  sense.  This  kind  of 
smoothed-over  mishearing  may  underlie  corruption  like  the 
following: 

I.  v.  108 

Saints  do  not  move  though;  grant  nor  prayer  forsake 

(Q2  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayer’s  sake) 

Evidently  the  phrase  “for  prayer’s  sake”  had  become  twisted 
in  the  reporter’s  mind  to  “prayer  forsake.”  The  Q2  version  is 
none  too  clear  anyway,  and  this  auditory  transposition  pro¬ 
duced  more  obscurity.  The  result  is  merely  a  collocation  of 
words  devoid  of  meaning. 

III.  i.  62-63 

Base  boy,  this  cannot  serve  thy  turn,  and  therefore  draw. 

(Q2  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 

That  thou  hast  done  me;  therefore  turn  and  draw.) 

The  reporter  seems  to  have  remembered  only  the  first  and  last 
words  of  the  speech;  turn  evidently  stuck  in  his  memory,  but 
it  suggested  the  locution  “serve  one’s  turn,”  which  he  used  as 
a  very  weak  substitute  for  “excuse  the  injuries,”  etc. 

III.  i.  197 

Mercy  to  all  but  murderers,  pardoning  none  that  kill. 

(Q2  Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill.) 

The  significant  words  “Mercy  .  .  .  murders  .  .  .  pardoning  .  .  . 
kill”  were  perhaps  all  the  reporter  remembered.  The  Ql  line 
appears  to  be  his  attempt  to  fit  them  into  some  kind  of  gram- 
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matical  structure,  murderers  being  a  mishearing  for  murders. 

All  these  passages  seem  to  have  originated  not  so  much  in 
errors  of  hearing  as  in  inadequate  hearing  or  inattentive  listen¬ 
ing  which  the  reporter  consciously  or  unconsciously  transmuted 
into  something  resembling  sense,  too  often  specious  sense.  Al¬ 
though  they  do  not  reveal  the  same  unconscious  pun,  they  are 
very  like  this  line  which  Professor  Alexander  noted  in  the  bad 
quarto  of  2  Henry  VI: 

Was  ever  son  so  rude  his  father’s  blood  to  spill? 

(F  Was  ever  son  so  rued  a  father’s  death?) 

Of  such  variants,  Alexander  says,  “But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  class  of  error  is  peculiar  to  a  stenographic 
report.  If  [the  reporter]  was  trying  to  reconstruct  these  parts 
from  what  he  remembered  of  their  delivery,  he  could  make 
mistakes  of  hearing  just  as  easily  as  a  shorthand  reporter,  and 
more  easily,  for  what  he  heard  he  had  now  to  try  to  remem¬ 
ber.”41  The  combined  auditory  and  memorial  error  that  trans¬ 
formed  the  verb  rued  to  the  adjective  rude  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  that  which  changed  turn  from  verb  to  noun. 

PARAPHRASE,  SUMMARY,  AND  EXPANSION 

When  we  pass  from  mishearings  to  paraphrase,  summary, 
and  expansion,  we  come  to  variants  that  taken  alone  are  with¬ 
out  significance  as  evidence  of  reporting.  That  is,  if  there 
existed  a  play  in  two  somewhat  different  versions,  one  of  which 
contained  many  passages  that  appeared  only  to  paraphrase  the 
other  text,  to  summarize  it,  or  to  expand  it  and  which  contained 
many  other  lines  that  varied  only  by  the  alteration  of  a  word 
or  two,  or  a  brief  phrase  with  no  material  change  in  meaning 
(i.e.,  equivalent  expressions),  then  we  should  often  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  decide  whether  one  was  a  memorial  reconstruction 
of  the  other.  In  fact  with  such  evidence  the  problem  would 
rather  be  to  determine  whether  the  two  texts  represent  re- 


41  Alexander,  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III,  pp.  92-93. 
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spectively  an  author’s  early  draft  and  subsequent  revision,  a 
play  by  one  author  or  authors  and  a  revision  by  other  authors, 
or  an  author’s  original  version  and  the  version  that  emerged 
after  adaptation  for  performance.  One’s  conclusion  about  which 
possibility  was  most  reasonable  would  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  evidence;  but  he  could  not  infer  from  that  evidence  that 
only  a  reporter  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  texts.  Because 
these  kinds  of  variant  are  so  inconclusive  and  secondary  we 
shall  instance  only  one  or  two  of  each  kind. 

Paraphrase,  the  expression  of  essentially  the  same  thought 
in  different  words,  is  fairly  common  in  Ql;  it  contains  some 
25  passages  of  one  or  two  lines,  of  which  these  are  character¬ 
istic: 

I.  i.  120 

Ql  That  most  are  busied  when  th’  are  most  alone42 

Q2  Which  then  most  sought,  where  most  might  not  be  found. 

III.  v.  16-17 

Ql  Then  stay  awhile;  thou  shalt  not  go  soon. 

Let  me  stay  here,  let  me  be  ta’en  and  die 

Q2  Therefore  stay  yet;  thou  needs  not  to  be  gone. 

Let  me  be  ta’en;  let  me  be  put  to  death 

Line  16  of  the  second  Ql  passage,  being  one  syllable  short, 
betrays  questionable  authenticity.  But  an  editor  of  the  text 
with  no  other  evidence  to  work  on  might  find  himself  rather 
graveled  if  he  had  to  make  a  strong  case  for  choosing  the  Q2 
version  of  the  passage.  One  can  easily  imagine  scholars  arguing 
learnedly  for  the  superiority  of  the  Ql  reading  of  III.  v.  16-17, 
perhaps  emending  “go  soon”  to  “go  so  soon,”  and  praising  the 
rhetorical  effectiveness  of  repeating  stay. 

Summarizing  is  even  more  common  in  Ql  than  paraphrase. 
The  text  contains  nearly  40  examples.  Two  passages  from  one 
scene  will  be  enough  for  illustration: 

IV.  v.  41-43 

Q2  Death  is  my  son-in-law;  death  is  my  heir. 


42  Van  Dam  ( Anglia ,  LI.  57)  terms  this  “an  actor’s  surrogate”  for  the 
corresponding  Q2  passage  which  he  found  difficult  to  memorize. 
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My  daughter  he  hath  wedded.  I  will  die 
And  leave  him  all;  life,  living,  all  is  death’s. 

The  sense  of  these  three  Q2  lines  Q1  renders  in  one  extra- 
metrical  line:  “Death  is  my  son-in-law;  to  him  I  give  all  that 
I  have.” 

IV.  v.  69-81 

Q2  Heaven  and  yourself 

Had  part  in  this  fair  maid;  now  heaven  hath  all, 

And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid. 

Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death, 

But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 

The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion, 

For  ’twas  your  heaven  she  should  be  advanced; 

And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 

O  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 

That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well. 

She’s  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long, 

But  she’s  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 

The  substance  of  these  11/2  lines  the  bad  quarto  reduces  to  two 
regular  but  commonplace  verses : 

Your  daughter  lives  in  peace  and  happiness, 

And  it  is  vain  to  wish  it  otherwise. 

With  nothing  else  to  go  on,  an  editor  might  quite  conceivably 
decide  that  the  Q1  lines  represented  the  author’s  more  con¬ 
densed  second  thoughts.  Our  awareness  of  numerous,  more 
distinctive  memorial  variants  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Q1 
penchant  for  pairs  of  synonyms  like  “peace  and  happiness” 
give  us  the  right  to  call  these  verses  the  reporter’s  precis  of  the 
original  text. 

Expanded  versions  of  Q2  passages,  the  opposite  of  sum¬ 
maries,  are  quite  rare  in  Ql,  no  more  than  a  dozen.  Unlike  para¬ 
phrases  and  summaries,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
text— though  the  latter  are  most  common  in  badly  reproduced 
scenes— expansions  do  not  appear  in  impressive  quantity  till 
III.  v.  One  illustration  will  suffice: 
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III.  v.  45 

Q2  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days. 

This  thought  Q1  inflates  into  two  verses: 

For  in  an  hour  there  are  many  minutes; 

Minutes  are  days,  so  will  I  number  them. 

NON-SHAKESPEARIAN  VERSE 

Another  phenomenon  in  Q1  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
passages  that  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  anything  in 
Q2.  Many  can  be  shown  to  be  largely  pieced  out  from  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  passages;  the  remainder,  though  resembling 
nothing  in  either  quarto,  are  in  conventional,  stilted  blank 
verse  and  may  be  made  up  of  scraps  from  plays  no  longer 
extant.  All  demonstrate  the  reporter’s  ability  to  turn  out  ac¬ 
ceptable  blank  verse  in  a  pinch. 

(1)  I.  iv.  6+ 

Q1  Nor  no  without-book  prologue  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter  for  our  entrance. 

Though  nearly  every  editor  since  Pope  has  included  these  lines, 
the  verses  have  no  authority  except  Q1  and  may  not  be  Shake¬ 
spearian  at  all,  despite  their  aptness  in  that  context. 

(2)  I.  v.  40+ 

Q1  Good  youths,  i’faith.  Oh,  youth’s  a  jolly  thing. 

It  may  be  that  a  vivid  passage  like  this  extra-Q2  verse  is  really 
a  borrowing  from  a  play  no  longer  extant;  for,  as  Chambers 
remarks  on  borrowings  in  Marlowe’s  Massacre  at  Paris  from 
3  Henry  VI,  “And  if  a  play  known  to  us  has  been  so  drawn  upon, 
other  comparatively  striking  Q  lines  may  belong  to  plays  not 
known.”43 

(3)  II.  v.  76+ 

Q1  How  doth  her  latter  words  revive  my  heart. 

Thanks,  gentle  Nurse,  dispatch  thy  business, 

And  I’ll  not  fail  to  meet  my  Romeo. 


43  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare,  I.  285. 
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These  are  quite  unlike  what  Q2  has  at  line  77,  “Hie  to  high 
fortune,  honest  Nurse,  farewell.”  However,  in  this  case  we 
have  clues  to  the  synthetic  nature  of  the  Q1  passage.  The 
resemblance  of  the  first  line  to  a  passage  in  Richard  III  has 
already  been  pointed  out;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  reporter’s 
partiality  for  words  like  dispatch ,  the  enclitic  do,  and  Romeo, 
apparent  from  our  discussion  of  repetitions  in  Ql,  points  to 
the  lines  being  his  own  fabrication. 

(4)  II.  vi  (Entire  Scene) 

Full  quotation  of  this  scene  not  being  practicable,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  parallel-text  edition,  where  he  will  perceive  that 
the  Ql  and  Q2  versions  differ  almost  completely  in  their  ex¬ 
pression;  in  fact  the  difference  is  so  great  that  many  editors 
have  concluded  that  the  Q2  scene  represents  Shakespeare’s 
revision  of  an  earlier  play.44  Nevertheless,  as  the  present  writer 
has  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  an  article,45  it  shows  itself  on 
careful  scrutiny  to  be  made  up  of  anticipations  and  recollections 
from  other  parts  of  the  drama,  to  contain  repetitions  character¬ 
istic  of  the  remainder  of  the  text,  and  to  employ  imagery  very 
like  that  of  many  old  Elizabethan  dramas.  All  of  these  features 
suggest  that  the  reporter  had  to  compose  his  own  verse  for  this 
scene  and  that  he  pieced  it  out  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the 
passage  just  discussed,  though  on  a  larger  scale.  My  belief  is 
that  the  scene  had  been  entirely  cut  from  the  play  as  the  report¬ 
er  had  last  performed  in  it.  The  meeting  of  the  lovers  at  Law¬ 
rence’s  cell  is  just  the  kind  of  episode  that  could  be  eliminated 
without  the  audience’s  feeling  any  loss,  for  the  marriage-meet¬ 
ing  is  planned  in  the  two  preceding  scenes  and  the  marriage 
alluded  to  as  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  three  following  scenes. 
However,  the  reporter  must  have  participated  in  earlier  per- 

44  See  Furness  Variorum,  pp.  148-149;  Cambridge  Edition,  VII  (1865). 
viii;  Romeo  and  Juliet:  Revised  Edition  of  Q2,  ed.  Daniel,  p.  119;  Dow- 
den,  Arden  Shakespeare,  pp.  183  ff.;  Herford,  Eversley  Edition,  VII. 
390-391;  Hubbard,  First  Quarto  Edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  pp.  22  ff. 

45  “The  First  Quarto  Version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  II.  vi.  and  IV.  v. 
43  ff.”  RES.  XIV  (1938).  277-280. 
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formances  that  presented  this  scene;  for  he  recalled  its  general 
drift  and  a  few  scraps  of  dialogue;  and  out  of  these  improvised 
a  passable  substitute. 

(5)  III.  i.  100-101 

Q1  Now  he’ll  keep  a  mumbling  in  my  guts  on  the  other 
side.  Come,  Benvolio,  lend  me  thy  hand;  a  pox  of 
your  houses. 

This  replaces  the  brief  Q2  speech,  “Help  me  into  some  house, 
Benvolio.”  The  “mumbling  in  my  guts”  reference  looks  like 
some  actor’s  gag  or  a  garbled  borrowing  from  some  other 
play,  but  “on  the  other  side”  is  surely  a  reworking  of  the  Nurse’s 
adjuration  “My  back  a’t’other  side,”  II.  v.  48.  “A  pox  of  your 
houses”  has  already  been  pointed  out  as  an  oft-repeated  phrase 
in  the  Q1  version  of  this  scene. 

(6)  III.  ii.  59-62 

Q1  Ah,  Romeo,  Romeo,  what  disaster-hap 
Hath  severed  thee  from  thy  true  Juliet? 

Ah,  why  should  heaven  so  much  conspire  with  woe, 

Or  fate  envy  our  happy  marriage, 

So  soon  to  sunder  us  by  timeless  death. 

These  lines  replace  the  Q2  speech  beginning  “O  break  my 
heart;  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once.”  Such  tricks  of  speech  as 
the  duplicated  Romeo,  the  hap  of  disaster-imp,  and  the  re¬ 
peated  interjection  Ah  are  characteristic  of  the  reporter.  The 
last  verse  seems  to  embody  confused  anticipations  of  two  lines 
in  V.  iii:  “To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy”  (V.  iii.  100) 
and  “Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end”  (V.  iii.  170). 

(7)  III.  ii.  81 

Q1  O  painted  sepulchre,  including  filth. 

Q2  has  nothing  like  this  line.  It  may  be  a  borrowing  from  a 
play  no  longer  extant.  On  the  other  hand,  filth  recalls  the  re¬ 
porter’s  liking  for  the  corresponding  adjective,  foulA6  Hence 
the  line  may  be  just  another  example  of  his  own  verse 
composition. 


48  The  word  is  used  in  the  next  line  of  Ql. 
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(8)  IV.  i.  80-81 

Q1  Or  chain  me  to  some  steepy  mountan’s  top, 

Where  roaring  bears  and  savage  lions  are. 

These  verses  stand  in  place  of  Q2 

Or  walk  in  thievish  ways,  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears. 

The  Q1  passage  is  a  good  example  of  the  reporter  s  improvisa¬ 
tion.  “Chain  me  .  .  .  roaring  bears”  and  “where  serpents/ 
savage  lions  are”  indicate  that  he  retained  a  faint  memory  of 
the  original;  the  reference  to  “some  steepy  mountain’s  top”  is 
perhaps  a  tag  from  some  now  vanished  play. 

(9)  IV.  hi.  17  and  28 

Q1  Ah,  I  do  take  a  fearful  thing  in  hand 
•  •  • 

I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. 

The  banality  of  expression  and  stilted  regularity  of  the  metre 
betray  the  reporter’s  composition. 

(10)  IV.  v.  27-28,  41-67 

These  passages  being  too  extensive  for  quotation,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  parallel-text  edition. 

In  the  article  previously  mentioned  the  evidence  has  been  set 
forth  at  length  that  these  lamentation-passages  over  “dead” 
Juliet  are  really  the  reporter’s  patchwork.47  Many  of  the  Q1 
repetitions  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter  come  from  this  pas¬ 
sage.  Expressions  like  accursed ,  unhappy,  miserable,  life,  death , 
destiny,  impartial,  unjust,  distressed  are  worked  and  re-worked 
into  the  stilted  verse  with  something  like  the  relentless  thor¬ 
oughness  of  a  chimes-master  developing  a  new  set  of  changes 
for  his  bells.  It  is  true  that  in  this  part  of  the  scene  Q2  contains 
repetitions  too,  like 

Beguiled,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain; 

Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguiled. 

But  here,  though  we  grant  the  verses  do  not  reveal  Shakespeare 


47  RES,  XIV  (1938).  280-281. 
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at  his  best,  we  can  see  in  the  balanced  repetition  of  beguiled 
a  poet’s  dehberate  rhetorical  purpose.  The  triple  and  quadruple 
repetitions  of  Q1  rather  suggest  a  reporter-versifier’s  effort  to 
exhaust  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  a  limited  set  of 
words. 

(11)  V.  iii.  12-16 

Q1  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  thy  bridal  bed; 

Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  dost  contain 
The  perfect  model  of  eternity; 

Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain, 

Accept  this  latest  favor  at  my  hands, 

That  living  honored  thee,  and  being  dead, 

With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

Only  the  first  line  of  the  Q1  speech  has  any  resemblance  to 
Q2;  that  line  is  identical  in  both  quartos  except  for  a  slight 
transposition.  After  this  point  the  divergence  is  complete.  The 
Q2  verses  have  a  consistent  rime-scheme  (ababcc);  Q1  is  en¬ 
tirely  haphazard  (abcbdae).  The  nonsensical  “sweet  tomb”  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  repetition  inspired  by  “sweet  flower.”  “Dost  con¬ 
tain,”  “dost  remain,”  and  “do  adorn,”  besides  exhibiting  the 
liking  of  Q1  for  enclitic  do-forms,  involve  remain,  one  of  its 
pet  words.  The  reference  to  Juliet  among  the  angels  is  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  a  passage  in  Friar  Lawrence’s  speech  (Q2,  IV.  v. 
69  ff.)  in  which  he  tells  Juliet’s  parents  that  she  is  now  in 
heaven  and  chides  them  for  lamenting.  The  grammatical  and 
logical  absurdity  of  the  last  three  lines  (hands  that,  living, 
honored  Juliet  and,  being  dead,  adorn  her  tomb)  are  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  reporter’s  mental  exhaustion  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  last  scene  of  the  play.  The  probable  borrowing 
of  the  last  line  from  Titus  Andronicus  has  been  already  noted. 
A  reasonable  explanation  of  this  passage  is  that  in  the  version 
of  the  play  in  which  the  reporter  had  most  recently  partici¬ 
pated  all  but  the  first  line  of  this  speech  had  been  cut,  so  that 
Paris  was  interrupted  by  his  page’s  warning  almost  immediately 
after  he  began  to  strew  flowers  on  Juliet’s  tomb.  However,  he 
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recalled  that  in  the  uncut  play  the  character  had  a  longer 
speech.  This  is  his  makeshift  for  the  forgotten  original. 

(12)  V.  hi.  83-84 

Q1  But  I  will  satisfy  thy  last  request, 

For  thou  hast  prized  thy  love  above  thy  life. 

This  appears  to  be  the  reporter’s  substitute  for  “I’ll  bury  thee 
in  a  triumphant  grave.”  Perhaps  it  is  reminiscent  of  some  other 
play  that  involved  a  similar  situation;  it  echoes  nothing  recog¬ 
nizable  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

EQUIVALENT  EXPRESSIONS 

The  last  kind  of  variant  that  we  shall  consider  is  the  most 
numerous,  but  the  great  number,  about  700  lines  embodying 
it,  makes  extensive  quotation  a  practical  impossibility.  Equiva¬ 
lent  expression  manifests  itself  variously.  Sometimes  it  takes 
the  form  of  substituting  a  singular  for  a  plural  as  in  “What 
curious  eye  doth  quote  deformity  (Q2  deformities),”  I.  iv.  29; 
sometimes  substituting  a  plural  for  a  singular:  “The  brightness 
of  her  cheeks  (Q2  cheek)  would  shame  those  stars,”  II.  ii.  18. 
Comparison  of  Q1  and  Q2  elicits  about  60  of  the  former  and 
40  of  the  latter  kind  of  singular-plural  variant.  Occasionally 
the  difference  is  only  a  slight  variation  in  the  form  of  a  word 
as  in  “Her  eye  discourseth  (Q2  discourses);  I  will  answer  it,” 
II.  ii.  12;  or  “And  this  distilled  (Q2  distilling)  liquor  drink  thou 
off,”  IV.  i.  95.  Somewhat  more  often  the  variation  is  a  difference 
in  particles  as  in  “She  speaks  but  (Q2  yet)  she  says  nothing,” 
II.  ii.  11;  “One  pain  is  lessened  with  (Q2  by)  another’s  anguish,” 
I.  ii.  45.  But  the  most  distinctive  variation  consists  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution,  often  in  conjunction  with  these  unimportant  variants,, 
of  a  single  important  word  (noun,  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb) 
which  is  sometimes  approximately  synonymous  as  in  “Peeped 
through  (Q2  Peered  forth)  the  golden  window  of  the  east,” 
I.  i.  112,  but  which  more  often  produces  a  line  of  substantially 
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identical  sense,  though  the  variants  are  not  synonyms.  Some 
random  examples  are  “So  early  walking  might  (Q2  did)  I  see 
your  son,”  I.  i.  116;  “What’s  he  that  followed  there  (Q2  here) 
that  would  not  dance?”  I.  v.  138;  “Perhaps  (Q2  Perchance)  she 
cannot  find  (Q2  meet)  him,”  II.  v.  3;  “Thy  fault  our  law  calls 
death,  but  the  mild  (Q2  kind)  prince,”  III.  iii.  26  and  “Pro¬ 
portioned  as  one’s  heart  could  (Q2  thought  would)  wish  a  man,” 
III.  v.  192.  An  excessively  meticulous  reviser  (author  or  not),  a 
careless  transcriber,  or  a  reporter  might  have  perpetrated  these 
slight  modifications.  However,  the  presence  among  them  of 
distinctively  memorial  variants,  especially  anticipations  and  rec¬ 
ollections,  tips  the  scales  toward  the  reporter. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Reporters  of 

Romeo  and  Juliet 


WITH  the  presentation  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  the 
evidence  that  Q1  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  memorial 
reconstruction  the  prime  aim  of  this  study  has  been  achieved. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  most  forbearing  reader,  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  sympathetically  and  accepted  every  stage  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  may  very  understandably  believe  that  his  general  com¬ 
prehension  will  be  clarified  and  minor  perplexities  resolved 
if  he  is  provided  some  kind  of  answer,  tentative  though  it  must 
be,  to  the  natural  questions,  Who  was  the  reporter,  or  reporters, 
of  this  text?  and  What  were  the  circumstances  that  produced 
it? 


Although  no  one  has  proposed  a  detailed  answer  to  the  first 
question,  several  scholars  have  offered  suggestions.  Pollard 
and  Wilson,  observing  the  conspicuous  anticipation  in  Ql,  I.  v. 
of  three  lines  from  Q2,  III.  iv.  4,  6,  7,  and  34 


I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  abed  an  hour  ago; 
Light  to  my  chamber,  ho! 


and  noting  also  that  both  passages  are  spoken  by  Capulet,  in¬ 
timated  that  the  reporter  played  the  part  of  Juliet’s  father. 
This  assertion  they  buttress  with  the  remark  that  elsewhere 
‘whenever  Capulet  is  on  the  scene  the  pirate’s  additions  are 
suspiciously  numerous.”1  Actually,  however,  Capulet’ s  speeches 


1  TLS,  14  Aug.  1919,  p.  434.  Hart  ( Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies 
p.  347)  also  seems  to  incline  toward  this  actor. 
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here  and  elsewhere  are  more  often  characterized,  not  by  addi¬ 
tions,  but  by  substitutions  and  omissions.  For  example,  in  the 
same  speech  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  Q1  has  the 
inserted  phrase,  “I  pray  you  let  me  entreat  you,”  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Q2  but  which  contains  “I  pray”  and  entreat , 
both  favored  repetitions  of  the  reporter.  This  is  not  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  if  “Capulet”  was  the  reporter,  particularly 
since  the  speeches  of  Romeo,  Juliet,  and  the  Nurse  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  are  reproduced  with  exceptional 
fidelity.  Why  should  the  reporter,  if  he  was  “Capulet,”  bungle 
his  own  lines  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  banquet  scene,  yet 
recall  other  characters’  speeches  with  unusual  accuracy?  And 
in  nearly  all  his  later  appearances  Capulet’s  lines  are  poorly 
represented.  Far  from  revealing  him  as  the  reporter,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Capulet’s  part  really  serves  to  eliminate  that  actor 
as  a  possibility. 

More  cautious  is  Sir  Edmund  Chambers,  who  remarks:  “It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  identify  the  reporter.  If  he  was  an 
actor,  Capulet,  the  Nurse,  Benvolio  occasionally  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  but  no  part  is  consistently  well  rendered,”2  a  view  also 
held  by  Greg.3  As  I  have  already  argued,  the  actor  of  Capulet  is 
very  unlikely  to  have  been  the  reporter;  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  Nurse  on  the  same  grounds,  for  in  general  her  part  is 
badly  reproduced.  When  we  do  find  her  fines  reported  fairly 
well,  we  find  more  likely  reporters  on  the  scene,  as  for  instance, 
in  III.  iii.,  at  Friar  Lawrence’s  cell,  where  the  Friar  and  Romeo 
are  present.  Elsewhere,  particularly  in  Acts  III  and  IV  her 
speeches  are  among  the  most  fragmentary  and  garbled  of  all 
the  more  important  characters. 

The  most  plausible  candidate  among  those  mentioned  by 
Chambers  is  Benvolio,  or  perhaps  the  actor  of  Benvolio-Law- 
rence  if  the  two  parts  were  doubled,  as  they  could  very  easily 
have  been.  However,  the  quality  of  Benvolio’s  speeches  shows 
a  curious  relationship  with  Romeo’s  presence  or  absence.  The 

2  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare ,  I.  342. 

3  Greg,  The  Editorial  Problem  in  Shakespeare,  p.  64. 
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first  scene  of  the  play  offers  a  good  illustration.  The  opening 
dialogue  among  the  servants  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets, 
Q1  reproduces  in  a  very  halting  manner.  Then  Benvolio  enters 
about  line  52,  but  instead  of  improving  with  his  arrival  the 
quality  of  Q1  actually  becomes  worse!  The  twenty-odd  lines 
of  dialogue  before  the  entry  of  the  Prince,  including  two  short 
speeches  by  Benvolio  himself,  are  omitted  entirely  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  long  descriptive  stage-direction.  With  the  Prince’s 
entrance  there  is  distinct  improvement.  Though  his  opening 
speech  in  Q1  has  only  14  lines  as  compared  with  23  in  Q2,  11 
of  these  are  word-perfect  or  nearly  so.  But  after  the  Prince’s 
declamation  and  exit  the  ensuing  dialogue  among  Benvolio, 
Montague,  and  Lady  Montague  shows  a  marked  falling-off;  in 
place  of  53  lines  of  conversation  between  the  departure  of  the 
Prince  and  the  entry  of  Romeo,  Q1  has  only  22  lines,  and  the 
omissions  often  make  hash  of  the  original  sense.  For  example, 
of  Benvolio’s  speech  describing  the  brawl  and  his  part  in  it, 
only  the  first  two  lines  survive  in  Ql.  Surely  if  the  player  of 
this  role  were  the  reporter  he  would  not  have  excised  this 
necessary  bit  of  exposition  from  his  own  part.  However,  after 
Romeo  appears,  all  the  speeches  in  Ql  are  excellently  repro¬ 
duced;  of  the  60  lines  remaining  in  the  bad-quarto  version  of 
this  scene,  36  lines  are  identical  in  both  texts  and  the  rest  differ 
only  slightly.  Significant,  if  Benvolio  is  presumed  to  be  the 
reporter,  is  that  while  Benvolio’s  lines  show  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  earlier  portions,  they  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
Romeo’s  speeches.  Most  of  the  identical  lines  are  to  be  found 
in  Romeo’s  part— 27  to  be  exact.  All  these  fluctuations  in  quality 
hardly  seem  to  betoken  Benvolio  as  the  actor-reporter;  in  fact, 
they  point  much  more  to  Romeo.  If  we  had  space  to  discuss 
the  rest  of  Benvolio’s  part  throughout  the  play  we  would  find 
the  same  situation  obtaining.  It  is  true  that  as  a  whole  his  part 
is  second  only  to  Romeo’s  in  agreement  with  Q2;  57%  of  his 
lines  in  Ql  are  identical  or  nearly  identical  with  Q2  as  com¬ 
pared  with  63%  of  Romeo’s  lines.  Nevertheless,  all  his  appear¬ 
ances  are  in  scenes  where  Romeo  also  has  a  share,  and  in  these 
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scenes  the  quality  of  his  lines  improves  when  Romeo  is  present 
and  participating  in  the  dialogue  and  declines  when  Romeo 
is  absent  or  ceases  to  participate. 

Inasmuch  as  we  find  that  the  same  objections  hold  for 
Lawrence  as  a  possible  reporter,  he  is  worth  considering 
briefly,  because  his  part,  though  not  so  well  reported  as  Ben- 
volio’s  (47%  of  good  lines  in  Q1  as  compared  with  Benvolio’s 
57%  and  Romeo’s  63%)  might  have  been  doubled  by  the  same 
player.  His  first  appearance  is  in  II.  iii,  when  Romeo  comes  to 
his  cell  to  arrange  the  marriage  with  Juliet.  Here  the  dialogue 
is  reproduced  exceptionally  well:  66  of  the  86  lines  in  Ql,  or 
78%  are  “good  ”4  lines;  but  Romeo  is  present  throughout  all  but 
the  first  30  lines,  and  his  part  is  noticeably  better  than 
Lawrence’s,  87%  of  good  lines  as  compared  with  76%.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  only  lines  omitted  in  this  scene  are 
six  from  the  middle  of  Lawrence’s  "medicinal  herb”  speech, 
which  was  delivered  while  Romeo  was  offstage  awaiting  his 
cue  to  enter. 

But  the  quality  of  Lawrence’s  part  does  not  depend  just 
on  Romeo’s  presence;  IV.  i  reveals  some  interesting  fluctuations 
in  Lawrence’s  speeches  with  respect  to  Paris’s  absence  or  pres¬ 
ence.  This  is  the  scene  in  which  Juliet  comes  to  the  Friar  for 
counsel  after  her  father  has  announced  his  plans  to  marry  her 
to  Paris.  It  opens  with  Paris  and  Lawrence  speaking  of  the 
projected  marriage.  Of  their  16  lines  of  dialogue  before  the 
entrance  of  Juliet,  11  are  identical  in  both  versions  and  five 
nearly  so,  almost  perfect  reporting.  Then  Juliet  enters— Ql  has 
the  stage  direction  “Enter  Paris,”  which  may  have  been  a  slip 
of  “Paris’s”  tongue  or  pen  while  reporting  the  play,— and  there 
follow  26  lines  of  verbal  rapier-play,  virtual  stichomythy,  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Paris.  Because  of  the  brevity  and  rapid  ex¬ 
change  of  these  speeches,  the  reporting  must  have  been  more 
difficult  than  the  previously  leisurely  conversation  between 

4  A  “good”  line  is  one  that  differs  from  Q2  by  no  more  than  one  im¬ 
portant  word  (noun,  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb),  disregarding  variants  in 
particles  and  in  singular-plural  forms. 
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Paris  and  Lawrence,  a  difficulty  that  probably  explains  the 
noticeable  decline  in  the  fidelity  of  reporting  to  88%  of  good 
lines,  but  still  as  good  as  any  of  the  better-reported  scenes 
elsewhere  in  the  play.  After  Paris  departs,  however,  the 
falling-off  is  rapid.  The  next  five  speeches,  amounting  to  34 
lines  in  Ql  and  45  in  Q2,  contain  76%  of  good  lines  in  Ql.  Then 
Lawrence’s  long  instructions  to  Juliet  for  taking  the  poison  are 
reduced  from  34  lines  in  Q2  to  14  in  Ql  of  which  only  43%  are 
good  fines;  and  the  three  concluding  speeches  are  replaced  by 
Juliet’s  one-line  exit-speech  which  is  verbally  unlike  anything 
in  Q2.  Thus  the  farther  the  dialogue  recedes  from  Paris  the 
worse  it  becomes.  Surely  this  actor  and  not  the  actor  of 
Lawrence  or  Juliet  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
porter  of  this  scene. 

In  considering  the  identifications  that  have  been  advanced 
by  Professors  Pollard  and  Wilson  and  Sir  Edmund  Chambers 
I  have  necessarily  and  deliberately  intimated  my  notion  of 
the  identity.  It  is  that  the  reporting  was  done  by  two  actors, 
the  players  of  Romeo  and  Paris.  In  hypothesizing  two  reporters 
instead  of  one  as  the  source  of  the  bad  text  this  conclusion  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Professor  Peter  Alexander  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  bad  quartos  of  2  and  3  Henry  VI  ( The  First  Part  of  the 
Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York). 
After  demonstrating  them  to  be  memorial  reconstructions,  he 
ascribed  the  reconstruction  to  the  collaboration  of  the  actor 
who  took  the  part  of  Warwick  and  the  actor  who  doubled  the 
part  of  Suffolk  and,  after  Suffolk’s  death,  the  part  of  Clifford.  A 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  reporting  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  the  Henry  VI  texts  is  that,  unlike  the  chronicle  play, 
in  which  often  both  reporters  appeared  on  stage  together, 
when  their  memories  could  be  “quickened  with  the  heat  of 
their  rhetorical  exchanges,”5  Romeo  and  Juliet  provides  no 
opportunity  for  its  actor-reporters  to  appear  together  except 
for  a  brief  meeting  in  the  last  scene.  Consequently  the  heaviest 
burden  of  reporting  fell  upon  the  actor  of  Romeo,  who  appears 


5  Alexander,  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III,  p.  82. 
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in  the  greatest  number  of  scenes,  14  out  of  24  in  the  play,  and 
has  the  greatest  number  of  lines  to  deliver  (468  out  of  2126  in 
Qi;  585  out  of  2912  in  Q2).  Paris  appears  in  only  five  scattered 
scenes.  In  seven  scenes6  neither  character  appears;  and  all  but 
the  first  of  these  (I.  iii),  which  presents  a  special  problems,7  are 
very  badly  reported.  Nine  of  Romeo’s  14  scenes  are  excellently 
reported  while  he  shares  in  the  dialogue;  two  of  Paris’s  scenes 
are  also  excellent  while  he  takes  part  in  the  dialogue;  in  a  third 
an.  iv,  Capulet’s  decision  to  marry  Juliet  to  Paris)  Paris’s  own 
three  brief  speeches  are  given  almost  verbatim  and  all  cues  are 
correctly  given,  though  Capulet’s  show  many  omissions.  In 
effect,  as  we  shall  see  later,  practically  all  the  well-reproduced 
episodes  have  Paris  or  Romeo  in  them;  few  of  the  bad  scenes 
have  either  character  in  them. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  assumptions  and  reasoning  upon 
which  these  conclusions  are  based,  before  we  turn  to  more 
detailed  exposition.  The  fundamental  assumption  is  that  Q2 
substantially  represents  Shakespeare’s  play  as  it  had  been 
performed  by  the  actor-reporters  and  the  Ql  text  represents 
their  effort  to  recreate  this  version  from  memory.  Accordingly 
we  may  presume  that  those  portions  of  Ql  which  closely  re¬ 
semble  the  corresponding  passages  in  Q2  are  the  best-reported 
sections,  unless  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some  kind  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  connection  between  the  two  quartos.  Such  a  con¬ 
nection  probably  does  exist  in  the  sections  of  Ql  and  Q2  lying 
between,  approximately,  I.  ii.  52  and  I.  iii.  28,  where  the  Q2 
compositor  of  the  last  half  of  signature  R3v  and  all  of  B4r 
apparently  abandoned  his  manuscript  and  set  up  his  type  from 
a  copy  of  Ql.  Several  recent  scholars  are  in  agreement  on  this 
relationship  between  the  texts.8  It  is  possible  that  elsewhere 


6  They  are  I.  iii;  II.  v;  III,  ii;  IV.  ii,  iii,  iv;  and  V.  ii. 

7  Because  of  bibliographical  connection,  as  I  shall  later  show  more  fully. 

8  See  Hjort,  “The  Good  and  Bad  Quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Loves’  Labours  Lost,”  MLR,  XXI.  140-46;  Greg,  “Principles  of  Emenda¬ 
tion  in  Shakespeare,”  in  Aspects  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  144-45,  175;  Cham¬ 
bers,  William  Shakespeare,  I.  343-44;  McKerrow,  “A  Note  on  the  ‘Bad 
Quartos’  of  2  and  3  Henry  VI  and  the  Folio  Text,”  RES,  XIII.  69-70. 
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the  printer  of  Q2  referred  to  a  copy  of  Q1  for  occasional  help,9 
but  he  appears  to  have  always  corrected  it  by  his  manuscript, 
for  nowhere  else  does  one  find  such  complete  and  extensive 
identity  between  the  quartos  as  in  the  aforementioned  pas¬ 
sages.  Accordingly,  though  granting  that  the  Q2  compositor 
may  have  glanced  at  the  Q1  text  from  time  to  time,  we  conclude 
that  he  referred  to  it  only  to  supplement  his  manuscript  “copy,” 
perhaps  in  places  where  the  writing  was  illegible  or  obscure, 
that  he  never  elsewhere  completely  abandoned  the  manuscript 
in  favor  of  Q1  in  setting  up  his  pages,  and  that  consequently 
Q2  is  essentially  a  transcript  of  the  authentic  manuscript. 
Hence,  where  the  text  of  Ql  closely  approximates  Q2  we  shall 
regard  Ql  as  well-reported  and  assume  that  there  the  reporter 
or  reporters  must  have  acted  or  been  present.  But  it  also  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  portion  (I.  ii.  52-1.  iii.  28)  which  shows  extensive 
bibliographical  connection  must  be  disregarded  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  here  how  near  Qi  comes  to  the  true  version. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  Ql  shows  distinctly  less  verbal 
resemblance  to  Q2,  we  shall  consider  Ql  to  be  badly  reported 
and  suppose  that  no  reporter  had  acted  in  those  sections.  In 
accordance  with  this  assumption,  the  reporter  might  have  a 
pretty  fair  notion  of  the  action  in  those  portions  from  which 
he  had  been  absent.  This  he  could  easily  acquire  during  re¬ 
hearsals  and  his  periods  off-stage  while  he  awaited  his  next 
entry.  His  absence  from  such  portions  would  not  prevent  him 
from  recalling  scraps  of  dialogue  with  considerable  exactness, 
especially  scraps  from  fairly  long  set  speeches  delivered  with¬ 
out  interruption  or  from  dialogue  spoken  with  exceptional 
vehemence.  The  exact  recollection  of  fragments  from  set 
speeches  would  explain  why  sometimes  passages  of  two  or 
three  lines  from  Juliet’s  and  the  Prince’s  speeches  stand  out 
with  extraordinary  vividness  amidst  very  corrupt  reproduction. 
The  retention  of  vehemently  delivered  lines  would  explain  why 
sporadic  fragments  from  Capulet’s,  Mercutio’s  or  the  Nurse’s 

9  Greg,  Principles  of  Emendation  in  Shakespeare  (Oxford,  1928),  pp. 

175-177. 
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speeches  are  sometimes  almost  identical  in  the  two  quartos, 
even  when  the  remainder  of  their  own  and  others’  lines  are  very 
maimed  and  garbled.  A  reader  of  the  parallel-texts  will  find 
that  even  the  worst-reported  scenes,  for  example  IV.  iii  where 
Capulet  directs  preparations  for  the  wedding-feast,  have  such 
gems  of  verbal  accuracy  gleaming  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  two  episodes,  II.  vi,  the  marriage  of  the  lovers 
at  Lawrence’s  cell,  and  IV.  v.  36-98,  the  lamentations  over 
Juliet’s  newly  discovered  body,  which  do  not  have  even  such 
fragments  of  true  lines  imbedded  and  which  differ  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  wording  that  it  is  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  con¬ 
ceive  them  as  reconstructions  of  the  scenes  as  remembered  by 
the  reporter.  These  incidents,  I  have  argued  in  an  article.10 
must  have  been  omitted  from  the  acting  version  that  the  Q1 
reporters  were  attempting  to  reconstruct  and  represent  their 
effort  to  restore  what  they  faintly  recalled  had  existed  in  the 
original  version.  Because  these  can  hardly  be  called  reported 
scenes,  we  shall  omit  them,  like  the  bibliographically  connected 
episodes,  from  consideration  in  the  discussion  that  follows. 

Having  set  up  these  postulates,  namely,  that  close  verbal 
resemblance  of  Q1  to  Q2  betokens  the  presence  of  a  reporter 
and  slight  verbal  resemblance  betokens  his  absence,  let  us  now 
turn  to  an  impartial  judgment  by  some  competent  scholar  or 
scholars  on  the  best-reported  scenes  in  Ql.  Two  excellent  ones, 
Sir  Edmund  Chambers  and  P.  A.  Daniel,  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  quite  positively  on  this  subject.  Chambers  considers  that 
“the  best  done  scenes  ’— and  here  we  disregard  the  bibliographi¬ 
cally  related  portions  already  mentioned— are  I.  i.  74-end,  I.  ii. 
1-43,  all  of  I.  iv,  I.  v.  14-end,  all  of  II.  i-iv  and  III.  iii,  III.  v.  1- 
60,  and  all  of  IV.  i.* 11  In  every  one  of  these  episodes  either  Ro¬ 
meo  or  Paris  has  a  part.  The  earlier  scholar,  P.  A.  Daniel,  in  his 
edition  of  Q212  provides  in  his  notes  a  quite  detailed  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  variation  in  quality  of  Ql  with  respect  to  Q2. 
His  judgment  about  the  best-done  scenes  agrees  on  the  whole 

10  RES,  XIV  (1938),  274-75. 

11  William  Shakespeare,  I.  342. 

32  Romeo  and  Juliet:  Revised  Edition  of  Q2,  ed.  Daniel,  pp.  95  ff. 
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with  Chamber  s  and  his  analysis  has  the  merit  of  being  more 
detailed.  Thus  he  agrees  with  Chambers  that  II.  iv  is  a  well- 
reproduced  scene,  but  only  till  near  the  end,  where  the  omis¬ 
sions  “may  probably  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  ...  to  shorten  the  play  for  representation  on  the  stage” 
(p.  115).  His  comment  on  IV.  i.  is  even  more  satisfactory  than 
Chamber’s,  who  lumps  all  of  it  as  a  good  scene;  Daniel  more 
discriminatingly  observes  that  “up  to  the  departure  of  Paris, 


Table  III.  Best-reported  Scenes  in  Ql 
(According  to  Chambers  and  Daniel) 


Scenes 

Speaking  Characters 

I.  i.  74-end 

Romeo,  Benvolio;  (briefly)  Prince,  Montague,  Lady 
Montague 

I.  ii.  1-43 

Paris,  Capulet;  (later)  Servant 

I.  iv. 

Romeo,  Benvolio,  Mercutio 

I.  v.  14-end 

Romeo,  Capulet,  Tybalt,  Juliet,  Nurse 

II.  i. 

Romeo,  Benvolio,  Mercutio 

II.  ii. 

Romeo,  Juliet 

II.  iii. 

Romeo,  Lawrence 

II.  iv. 

Romeo,  Benvolio,  Mercutio,  Nurse,  Peter 

III.  iii. 

Romeo,  Lawrence,  Nurse 

III.  v.  1-60 

Romeo,  Juliet 

IV.  i.  1-44 

Paris,  Juliet,  Lawrence 

Ql  and  Q2  are  almost  identical;  from  that  point  to  the  end 
there  are  large  omissions  in  the  former”  (p.  132).  This  observa¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  scene  of  Paris  and  Juliet  at  the  Friar’s  cell 
which  was  discussed  earlier  in  showing  how  the  standard  of 
reporting  dropped  after  Paris’s  departure.  However,  as  an 
inspection  of  his  notes  will  show,  in  all  essentials  Daniel  is  in 
agreement  with  Chambers  about  these  good  scenes  in  Ql. 

Now  if  we  list  these  best-reported  scenes  in  tabular  form 
(see  Table  III)  along  with  the  names  of  the  speaking  characters 
in  Ql  we  shall  begin  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  best  reported 
scenes  and  the  presence  of  Romeo  or  Paris  consistently  go 
hand  in  hand. 
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If,  as  we  have  already  reasoned,  good  scenes  in  Q1  provide 
a  clue  to  the  reporter’s  identity,  poor  scenes  should  suggest 
who  he  is  not.  On  this  question,  Chambers  merely  observes  that 
“on  the  whole  the  work  deteriorates  from  II.  vi  onwards,  and 
toward  the  end  the  divergence  from  Q2  is  considerable.’’13 
Fortunately,  Daniel’s  notes  in  his  edition  of  Q2  are  as  detailed 
about  bad  scenes  as  about  good  ones;  and  his  characterizations 
of  the  bad  scenes14  form  the  basis  of  Table  IV.  It  will  be  evi- 


Table  IV.  Worst-Reported  Scenes  in  Ql 
(According  to  Daniel) 


Scenes 

Speaking  Characters 

II.  V. 

Nurse,  Juliet 

♦III.  i. 

Rom.  (middle  third),  Merc.,  Ben.,  Tybalt  (briefly), 
Prince,  Capulets,  Crowd 

III.  ii. 

Nurse,  Juliet 

♦III.  iv. 

Cap.,  Lady  C.,  Paris 

III.  v.  61-end 

Nurse,  Jul.,  Cap.,  Lady  C. 

IV.  i.  45-end 

Jul.,  Lawrence 

IV.  ii. 

Nurse,  Cap.,  Lady  C.,  Jul.,  Servant 

IV.  iii. 

Nurse,  Jul.,  Lady  Cap. 

IV.  iv. 

Cap.,  Lady  C.,  Nurse,  Servant 

IV.  v.  1-35 

Cap.,  Lady  C.,  Nurse 

*V.  i. 

Rom.,  Balthazar,  Apothecary 

V.  ii. 

Lawr.,  Friar  John 

♦V.  iii. 

Rom.,  Paris,  Page,  Balthazar,  Jul.;  (later)  Lawr., 
Watch,  Prince,  Capulets,  Montague 

*  Scenes  involving  Romeo  or  Paris. 


dent  from  this  that  four  scenes  contain  one  of  our  putative 
actor-reporters;  these  are  prefixed  by  asterisks  and  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  later. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  four  scenes  involving 
Romeo  or  Paris,  we  see  that  all  episodes  containing  some  com¬ 
bination  of  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  the  Nurse,  Juliet,  Law- 

13  William  Shakespeare,  I.  342. 

14  Pp.  118  ff. 
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rence  and  a  small-part  character  like  a  servant  or  watchman 
are  reproduced  very  poorly  in  Ql;  hence  we  may  prudently 
assume  that  none  of  these  were  the  reporters.  We  have  already 
touched  upon  other  reasons  why  Capulet,  the  Nurse,  Lawrence, 
and,  incidentally,  Juliet  are  not  likely  candidates  for  this 
office.  No  commentator  has  suggested  or  could  seriously  sug¬ 
gest  Lady  Capulet  as  a  reporter;  aside  from  the  inherent  im¬ 
probability  of  a  boy-acter  being  used  for  such  a  task,  her  part 
has  only  about  70  lines  (106  in  Q2)  in  the  entire  play,  almost 
invariably  badly  reported  lines  in  badly  reported  scenes.  If 
space  permitted  we  could  see  that  none  of  the  small-part  actors 
can  be  advanced  as  candidates;  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that 
some  of  the  very  best-reproduced  scenes  in  Ql,  like  the  orchard 
scene  or  the  scene  of  Romeo’s  arrangement  with  the  Friar  to 
marry  Juliet,  have  no  small-part  character  present. 

Now  to  consider  the  four  poor  scenes  that  contain  the 
supposed  reporters.  Although  this  thesis  is  sufficiently  sustained 
by  demonstrating  that  the  weight  or  drift  of  the  evidence  in¬ 
clines  strongly  toward  Romeo  and  Paris  as  the  reporters,  the 
argument  will  gain  strength  if  we  can  show  either  that  these 
four  scenes  are  apparent,  not  real,  exceptions  or  that  they  in¬ 
volve  unusual  circumstances.  Let  us  take  the  first  of  the  group, 
III.  i,  which  contains  the  affrays  resulting  in  the  deaths  of 
Mercutio  and  Tybalt.  Romeo  is  on  the  stage  only  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  action,  from  line  52  to  line  134.  Before  Romeo’s 
entrance  the  dialogue,  mostly  delivered  by  Mercutio,  has  a  fair 
proportion  of  good  lines,  about  45%,  though  mingled  with 
characteristic  memorial  errors,  especially  anticipations,  recol¬ 
lections,  and  repetitions.  However,  immediately  following 
Romeo’s  appearance,  until  Mercutio  is  carried  off,  the  quality 
of  Ql  becomes  even  worse,  with  only  about  29%  of  good  lines 
in  this  interval  of  some  34  lines  in  the  good  text.  The  decline 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  speeches  amidst  the  swordplay 
of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt;  these  break  down  almost  completely 
and  are  largely  replaced  by  the  descriptive  stage  direction: 
“Tybalt  under  Romeo’s  arm  thrusts  Mercutio  in  and  flies.”  This 
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disintegration  of  the  dialogue  does  not  argue  well  for  Romeo 
as  reporter  until  we  reflect  that  the  burden  of  reconstructing 
Mercutio’s  imprecations  during  and  after  the  dueling  must 
have  been  difficult  indeed,  for  the  sequence  of  his  lines  has 
no  particular  order,  logical  or  psychological.  And  as  for  the 
omission  of  dialogue  during  the  fighting  and  the  substitution 
of  a  descriptive  stage  direction,  that,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  is  a  well-known  feature  in  other  bad  texts  when 
fighting  or  bustling  action  arises.  And,  as  was  then  suggested, 
the  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  business  appropriate  to 
very  noisy,  bustling,  or  even  violent  situations  tended  to  blot 
out  the  accompanying  dialogue.  It  would  follow  from  this 
hypothesis  that  a  cessation  of  hurly-burly  should  permit  re¬ 
sumption  of  regular  dialogue  and  accordingly  an  improvement 
in  the  level  of  reporting.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the 
Q1  version  of  the  scene:  the  twenty  or  so  lines  spoken  by 
Romeo  and  Benvolio  in  the  quiet  interval  between  Mercutio’s 
departure  and  Tybalt’s  return  Q1  records  with  exceptional 
fidelity;  there  are  no  omitted  lines  and  90%  are  perfect  or  nearly 
so.  When  Romeo  and  Tybalt  begin  fighting,  however,  the  dia¬ 
logue  again  breaks  down  almost  completely,  though  this  time 
there  is  no  lengthy  stage  direction  to  fill  the  gap.  After  Romeo 
flees,  the  level  of  reporting  declines  progressively,  the  average 
being  about  28%  of  good  lines  in  Ql.15  We  may  conclude  that 
since  this  scene  is  one  in  which  Romeo’s  appearance  is  brief 
and  one  which  presents  unusual  difficulties  in  reporting,  we 
cannot  hold  that  its  generally  inferior  quality  rules  out  this 
actor  as  the  reporter.  When  the  conditions  in  the  scene  are 
suitable  the  reporting  is  good;  more  often  the  conditions  are 
bad,  and  then  the  reporting  is  bad. 

The  second  scene  that  is  an  exception,  real  or  apparent,  to 
the  Romeo-Paris  thesis,  is  III.  iv,  in  which  Capulet  decides  that 

15 1  attribute  the  better  quality  of  reporting  before  Romeo’s  entrance 
as  contrasted  with  the  quality  after  his  departure  to  his  listening  off-stage 
as  he  awaited  his  cue.  After  his  departure  he  would  have  no  reason  to 
linger  or  listen,  for  his  next  appearance  is  not  till  III.  ii. 
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Juliet  shall  marry  Paris  on  Thursday.  The  Q2  text  gives  Paris 
only  3/2  lines  out  of  35;  in  other  words,  90%  of  the  dialogue  is 
spoken  by  the  other  characters.  In  the  Q1  version  Paris’s  3/2 
lines  represent  no  omissions  and  are  reproduced  almost  ver¬ 
batim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  22  lines  (29/2  in  Q2)  of  Capulet, 
the  principal  speaker  in  this  scene,  are  very  poorly  given,  with 
many  repetitions  (e.g.,  “we’ll  make  no  great  ado,”  11.  22,  24; 
“look  ye,  sir,”  11.  3,  23),  anticipations  (e.g.,  “til  Thursday  next,” 
1.  33,  cf.  Q2,  III.  v.  157),  and  recollections  (e.g.,  “Acquaint  .  .  . 
love,”  1.  33,  cf.  Q2, 1.  16).  If  Paris  was  the  reporter,  this  is  about 
the  result  we  should  expect:  his  own  brief  speeches  should  be 
reproduced  almost  perfectly,  as  they  are,  but  the  other  charac¬ 
ters’  lines  would  be  very  poorly  reported,  because  the  reporter 
would  have  no  incentive  to  pay  close  attention  to  their  lines 
until  his  cue  was  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that 
two  of  the  three  cues  to  Paris’s  speeches— all  the  cues  are  in 
speeches  by  Capulet— are  reproduced  exactly  in  Q1  even 
though  the  preceding  portions  of  the  speeches  contain  garbling 
or  omissions.  Furthermore,  Lady  Capulet’s  sole  speech  in  the 
Q 2  version  of  the  scene,  a  two-line  reply  to  Paris’s  words  of 
farewell,  is  completely  omitted,  though  the  Q1  stage  direction 
names  her  and  she  is  addressed  by  Paris  and  Capulet.  The 
probable  explanation  of  this  omission  is  that,  having  spoken 
his  lines  to  Lady  Capulet,  the  actor  of  Paris  would  have  no 
interest  in  her  reply  because  it  called  for  no  answer  from  him; 
instead  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  following  speech,  by 
Capulet,  and  particularly  the  cue  for  his  own  next  speech.  To 
sum  up,  nearly  all  the  lines  that  would  be  important  to  the 
actor  of  Paris  were  put  into  the  Q1  version  of  the  scene,  while 
much  that  was  unimportant  to  him  as  an  actor  was  omitted. 
The  inferior  reproduction  of  this  scene  is  therefore  not  a  real 
bar  to  Paris  as  the  reporter. 

The  third  of  these  scenes,  V.  i,  in  which  Romeo  learns  from 
Balthazar  of  Juliet’s  death  and  purchases  poison  from  the 
Apothecary,  presents  a  greater  difficulty.  Romeo  is  present 
during  the  entire  scene,  yet  of  his  50  lines  in  Q1  (contrasted 
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with  70  in  Q2)  only  some  23  or  about  33%  are  good  lines.  This 
proportion  might  not  be  so  bad  were  the  good  lines  not  inter¬ 
spersed  with  just  about  every  kind  of  memorial  error  to  be 
found:  summary,  paraphrase  anticipation,  recollection,  transpo¬ 
sition,  repeated  lines  and  phrases,  and  jog-trot  synthetic  verse. 
Daniel  was  quite  justified  in  calling  it  “a  confused  and  imperfect 
version  of  the  original”  (p.  137).  There  are  no  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  to  make  the  reporting  especially  difficult;  the  action  and 
dialogue  are  not  complicated;  there  is  no  brawling  or  hurlyburly 
to  smother  the  dialogue.  We  must  therefore  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  elsewhere  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clarification. 

The  first  matter  to  consider  is  that  all  the  last  half  of  the  Q1 
text  betrays  a  fairly  general  and  progressive  deterioration,  and 
this  scene  comes  near  the  end  where  deterioration  has  pro¬ 
gressed  far.  This  general  decline  toward  the  end  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  is  observable  in  most  bad 
texts.  It  shows  itself  in  Orlando  Furioso,  concerning  which 
Greg  observes  that  “on  the  whole  the  divergencies  tend  to 
increase  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  play,”16  and  has  been 
remarked  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  bad  quarto  of  the  Merry 
Wives 17  and  Henry  V.18  Hart  notes  the  same  falling-off  in  most 
of  the  Shakespearian  bad  quartos.19  These  are  plays  for  which 
some  kind  of  good  text  exists  for  comparison,  but  the  decline 
can  also  be  detected  in  bad  quartos  that  have  no  corresponding 
good  text.  Thus  Peele’s  Edward  I  breaks  down  so  badly  toward 
the  end  as  to  lead  one  editor  to  exclaim,  “The  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion  toward  the  close  of  this  play  is  terrible.”20  The  editor  of 
the  Malone  Society  Edition  of  Fair  Em  refers  to  “the  bald 
crudity  of  the  later  scenes”  of  that  drama  (p.  ix).  The  same 
kind  of  degeneration  can  be  observed  in  Marlowe’s  Massacre  at 
Paris,  Peele’s  Old  Wives’  Tale,  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry 

1,1  Greg,  Alcazar  and  Orlando,  p.  291. 

17  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  pp.  57,  73;  The  Editorial  Problem  in 
Shakespeare,  p.  71. 

ls  The  Editorial  Problem  in  Shakespeare,  p.  69. 

111  Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  pp.  349-351. 

20  Works  of  Peele,  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen  (1888),  I.  215  n. 
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V,  George  a  Greene,  and  Hamlet.  The  causes  of  such  a  decline 
can  only  be  surmised.  One  is  probably  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  recall  best  the  first  portions  of  a  memorized  piece. 
Another  may  be  the  conditions  of  repertory  acting,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  system  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  It  is  a  common  failing 
of  modern  repertory  actors  to  remember  best  the  first  portions 
of  their  parts.  Very  likely  the  reader  will  think  of  other  rea¬ 
sons.  However,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  show  that  in 
its  end-of-play  worsening  Romeo  and  Juliet  Q1  is  merely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  of  most  bad  texts  of  its  time  and  is  therefore 
not  anomalous. 

Another  consideration  is  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  greatest  burden  of  reporting  would  fall  on  Romeo, 
who  appears  in  14  of  the  24  scenes  in  the  play.  When  he  came 
to  reproduce  the  last  act  this  actor-reporter  would  then  be 
pretty  thoroughly  fatigued,  especially  as  he  did  not  have  a 
single  appearance  in  the  preceding  act  and  would  have  had 
to  reconstruct  its  scenes  almost  out  of  airy  nothing;  for  Paris 
had  only  two  brief  appearances  in  the  Q2  version  of  Act  IV. 
Hence  the  poor  quality  of  V.  i.  despite  Romeo’s  presence 
throughout  the  scene  may  well  be  the  consequence  of  this 
actor’s  exhaustion  from  and  satiation  with  his  task. 

A  third  and  last  consideration  is  the  pressure  of  time  and 
consequent  haste  that  doubtless  operated  in  preparing  the 
manuscript  of  the  bad  quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Whether 
the  reporters  were  reconstructing  the  play  merely  as  printer’s 
copy  for  Danter  or  as  prompt  copy  for  a  dramatic  company, 
they  must  have  been  writing  against  some  kind  of  deadline, 
either  the  projected  date  of  publication  or  the  beginning  of 
rehearsals.  In  either  event  they  would  want  to  get  it  out  in 
time  to  take  advantage  of  its  current  popularity  in  London. 
All  these  considerations  then— the  tendency  of  most  bad  texts 
to  break  down  toward  the  end,  the  fatigue  or  exhaustion  of  the 
principal  reporter,  and  the  pressure  of  time— even  if  they  do 
not  explain  away  this  poor  scene  in  the  last  act,  will  at  least 
explain  why  it  is  so  bad. 
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This  lengthy  but  necessary  disquisition  on  the  difficulties 
brought  up  by  V.  i  has  kept  in  abeyance  our  discussion  of 
the  last  scene  of  the  play  (V.  iii),  which  is  also  of  generally  low 
quality,  despite  the  appearance  in  it  of  both  Romeo  and  Paris 
for  a  short  time.  Much  of  the  explanation  offered  for  V.  i  applies 
to  this  scene.  However,  more  detailed  comment  about  the  ups- 
and-downs  of  the  Q1  text  will  be  helpful.  Paris’s  lines  at  the 
opening  of  the  scene,  before  Juliet’s  tomb,  are  undeniably  poor. 
Only  two  out  of  his  11/2  lines  in  Q1  (17  in  Q2)  verbally  approxi¬ 
mate  anything  in  Q2.  Theatrical  cuts  may  account  for  some 
of  the  Q1  divergences  from  Q2  in  the  first  part  of  the  scene. 
After  Romeo’s  entrance,  the  dialogue  in  which  both  Paris  and 
he  are  involved  rises  in  Q1  to  a  very  creditable  level,  about 
58%  of  the  lines  in  Ql  being  good  lines.  These  well-reported 
passages  are  very  probably  the  result  of  the  two  actors’  col¬ 
laboration.  Rut  within  five  lines  of  Paris’s  death  Romeo’s  lines 
decline  noticeably,  so  that  his  long  farewell  to  Juliet  (11.  74  ff.) 
has  only  about  23%  of  good  lines  in  Ql,  and  only  about  half 
as  many  lines  (23)  as  compared  with  modern  editions.21  Some 
of  these  omissions  in  Ql  perhaps  arise  from  theatrical  cuts.  All 
the  figurative  passages  are  omitted  and  replaced  by  lame  sum¬ 
maries.  The  two  pedestrian  lines 

But  I  will  satisfy  thy  last  request, 

For  thou  hast  prized  thy  love  above  thy  life 

seem  to  be  an  effort  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  omission  of  the 
“lanthorn”  passage  (lines  82-86);  the  verse  “How  well  thy 
beauty  doth  become  this  grave”  is  a  very  weak  substitute  for 
the  omitted  lines  about  Death’s  failure  to  conquer  Juliet’s 
beauty  (lines  92-96);  and  the  passage  likening  Death  to  her 
paramour  (lines  100-107)  is  condensed  to  two  lines.  If  these 
passages,  more  effective  poetically  than  dramatically,  were 
omitted  from  the  version  the  reporters  had  most  recently  acted 
in,  then  the  faithfulness  of  Romeo’s  farewell  speech  may  be 

21  Here  “modern  editions”  is  a  necessary  qualification  because  the  Q2 
version  (51  lines)  has  some  duplicated  passages  that  appear  to  represent 
author’s  false  starts  or  revisions. 
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better  than  appears;  for  11  lines  are  identical  or  nearly  so  in 
both  texts.  However,  after  Romeo  too  is  dead,  the  decline  is 
rapid;  the  good  lines  in  the  last  three-fifths  of  the  scene  amount 
to  only  some  18%  of  the  total.  Evidently  after  the  actors  of 
Paris  and  Romeo  became  “dead”  they  no  longer  felt  any  con¬ 
cern  for  the  action  or  the  words,  so  that  later  all  they  could 
reconstruct  was  dialogue  which  did  little  more  than  set  forth 
the  right  sequence  of  events,  with  but  occasional  flashes  of 
verbal  agreement.  In  conclusion,  then,  when  Romeo  and  Paris 
share  the  dialogue  in  this  scene  the  reporting  is  excellent;  when 
Romeo  is  on  the  stage  alone  it  is  by  no  means  contemptible; 
only  when  both  are  out  of  the  action  does  it  disintegrate. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  scenes  analyzed  in  these  last  pages 
prove  to  better  with  respect  to  the  actual  reporters’  lines  than 
at  first  sight  appeared,  or  else  are,  explainable  on  special 
grounds. 

At  the  end  of  this  section  the  reader  may  inspect  a  statistical 
table  showing  the  varying  character  of  the  dialogue  through¬ 
out  the  play  as  speaking  characters  enter  and  depart  from  the 
scene.  On  the  whole  this  table  supports  our  deductions  about 
the  reporters  after  we  reviewed  the  findings  of  Chambers  and 
Daniel;  and  it  would  be  excessively  tedious  to  analyze  it  at 
length.  Nevertheless  some  general  figures  drawn  from  such 
computations  may  be  useful.  From  them  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  scenes  just  discussed,22  virtually  every  episode 
in  which  Romeo  or  Paris  appears  has  a  quite  high  proportion 
of  good  lines,  generally  50%  or  higher;  whereas  episodes  con¬ 
taining  only  other  characters  seldom  rise  above  35%,  and  are 
generally  much  poorer.  The  average  for  Romeo-Paris  episodes 
included  in  the  Chambers-Daniel  list  of  good  scenes  is  about 
65%.  While  one  may  concede  that  textual  evidence  of  this  kind 
is  not  susceptible  of  rigorous  mathematical  demonstration,  this 
marked  and  general  superiority  of  the  passages  in  which  these 
characters  participated  suggests  something  more  than  pure 
chance.  Absolutely  uniform  excellence  in  the  reporters’  sections 


22  And,  of  course,  II.  vi  and  the  lamentation  passages  in  IV.  v. 
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of  the  play  we  could  hardly  expect  from  a  document  that  was 
reproduced  by  fallible  human  beings  and,  very  likely,  under 
difficult  conditions.  Some  of  those  conditions  we  have  surmised; 
how  many  others  prevailed  we  can  never  know. 

With  this  evidence,  then,  we  rest  our  case  and  conclude  with 
a  brief  restatement  of  our  line  of  reasoning.  If  one  accepts  Q1 
as  a  memorial  reconstruction,  he  will  probably  grant  that 
exceptionally  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Q2  text  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  reporter  or  reporters;  poor  reproduction,  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Since  it  so  happens  that  in  Q1  all  the  well-reproduced 
episodes,  the  bibliographically  connected  portions  excepted, 
are  associated  with  Romeo  or  Paris,  while  very  few  of  the 
poorly  reproduced  ones  are  associated  with  these  characters, 
the  inference  is  strong  that  the  actors  of  these  roles  must  have 
been  the  reporters.  This  may  not  be  the  kind  of  evidence  that 
a  chemist  or  physicist  can  accept  as  proof,  but  it  is  about  the 
best  we  can  expect  in  textual  criticism.  If  it  does  not  prove,  it 
at  least  establishes  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  actors 
of  Romeo  and  Paris  were  the  reporters  of  the  bad  quarto  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

THE  REPORTERS’  COMPANY 

In  1911  C.  W.  Wallace  published  the  results  of  certain  re¬ 
searches  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  thereby  provided  us 
with  information  about  one  playing  company  and  its  activities 
in  1597  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  totally  unknown.23 
From  the  documents,  the  records  of  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Re¬ 
quests,  we  learn  that  in  February  1597  two  members  of  the 
Admiral’s  company  (which  played  at  Philip  Henslowe’s  theatre, 
the  Rose),  Richard  Jones  and  Thomas  Downton,  withdrew  from 
the  Admiral’s  organization  and  joined  with  a  group  of  other 
actors  of  unknown  affiliation  to  form  a  company  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Three  of  these  other  actors 

*3  C.  W.  Wallace,  “The  Swan  Theatre  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s 
Servants,”  Englische  Studien,  XLIII  (1910-11).  340-395. 
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were  William  Bird  alias  Borne,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Gabriel 
Spencer,24  two  or  three  more  are  alluded  to  but  not  named. 
Perhaps  the  two  actor-brothers,  Anthony  and  Humphrey  Jeffes 
were  among  them.25  Another  member  was  possibly  Ben  Jon- 
son.  The  members  of  the  new  Pembroke’s  company  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  one  Francis  Langley,  owner  of  the 
recently  erected  Swan  theatre,  to  perform  in  the  latter’s  play¬ 
house  for  the  twelvemonth  ending  20  February  1598, 26  so  we 
may  surmise  that  they  began  performances  about  20  February 
1597.  A  few  days  earlier  the  Admiral’s  company  at  the  Rose 
ceased  performances,  whereupon  the  theatre  remained  closed 
for  nearly  three  weeks  (13  February-3  March),27  probably 
owing  to  the  departure  of  Jones  and  Downton,  two  principal 
members,  with  the  consequent  need  to  find  replacements.28 
The  revamped  Pembroke’s  company  thus  formed  contained 
some  of  the  best  actors  of  the  time  and,  we  may  suppose,  con¬ 
stituted  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  two  reigning  London 
companies,  the  Admiral’s  and  the  Chamberlain’s  (Shakespeare’s 
company.)29  In  fact,  Jones  and  Downton  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  Martin  Slaughter’s  departure  from  the  Admiral’s  about 
five  months  later  (18  July  1597). 30  However,  if  Slaughter  did 
come  at  their  behest,  he  chose  a  bad  time;  for  a  few  days  later 
Pembroke’s  company  was  in  trouble  with  the  Privy  Council 
for  performing  The  Isle  of  Dogs,  a  play  about  which  we  know 
nothing  except  that  it  was  judged  libelous  or  seditious  by  per¬ 
sons  of  authority  and  that  it  was  written  in  part  at  least  by 

24  Wallace  says  they  belonged  to  the  Admiral’s,  but  gives  no  real  evi¬ 
dence. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  357. 

2r>  Ibid.  pp.  346,  348. 

27  Henslowe’s  Diary,  ed.  Greg  ( 1904),  I.  51. 

28  Wallace,  Eng.  Stud.,  XLIII.  358;  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage,  II. 
151. 

2  Records  show  Pembroke’s  company  traveling  in  the  provinces  in 
1592-93  and  1596  (Chambers,  Eliz.  St.,  II.  128-129,  and  F.  S.  Boas, 
S/i.  and  the  Universities,  p.  20).  Its  membership  at  this  period  is  unknown; 
however  its  sudden  emergence  in  1597  as  a  revitalized  troupe  suggests 
a  considerable  if  not  complete  reorganization. 

30  Henslowe’s  Diary,  I.  54. 
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Thomas  Nashe  and  Ben  Jonson.  In  punishment  for  this  ob¬ 
noxious  play  the  Privy  Council  on  28  July  ordered  the  closing 
of  all  theatres  in  the  London  area  till  1  November.  Robert 
Shaw,  Gabriel  Spencer,  and  Ben  Jonson  were  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea,  whence  they  were  not  released  until  8  Octo¬ 
ber  1597.31  Nashe  fled  the  city  just  in  time,  shortly  before  his 
quarters  were  searched  and  his  private  papers  confiscated,32 
and  rusticated  in  Yarmouth.33  During  the  inhibition  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  company,  probably  the  lesser  members,  went 
on  tour  in  the  provinces,  as  the  Chamberlain’s  men  are  also 
known  to  have  done. 

Meanwhile  the  two  former  Admiral’s  players,  Jones  and 
Downton,  came  to  an  arrangement  with  their  old  manager, 
Henslowe  of  the  Rose,  by  binding  themselves  for  three  years 
to  play  in  London  for  no  other  company  but  the  Admiral’s. 
Bird  also  came  over  to  the  Admiral’s,  and  Shaw  while  still  in 
prison  was  bound  by  Jones  as  proxy.34  Later  records  show  that 
Gabriel  Spencer  also  joined  these  men  in  the  Admiral’s  com¬ 
pany,  though  no  contract  exists.35  Still  later,  Ben  Jonson  was 
for  a  time  associated  with  the  group.36  This  outline  of  the 
activities  of  the  Pembroke’s  company  in  1597  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose;  the  interested  reader  can  obtain  fuller  details 
from  Wallace’s  article. 

The  events  delineated  above  connect  with  the  first  quarto  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  If  the  reader  will  cast  his  mind  back  to  the 
first  chapter  he  will  recall  that  Q1  was  evidently  printed  at 
some  time  between  9  February  and  17  March  1597.  Now  if  he 
will  glance  back  at  the  preceding  paragraphs  in  the  present 
chapter  he  will  see  that  all  the  known  dates  relative  to  the 
formation  of  the  Swan  playing  company  fall  within  this  inter- 

31 J.  R.  Dasent,  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  1597-8  (1904),  XXVIII.  33. 

32  Ibid.,  XXVII.  338. 

33  Works  of  Nashe,  ed.  McKerrow,  III.  153-154;  V.  31. 

31  Henslowe’s  Diary,  ed.  Greg,  I.  201-203;  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage, 
II.  151,  152. 

35  Ibid.,  pp.  63  et  passim;  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage,  II.  156-157. 

3G  Ibid.,  pp.  47,  70,  et  passim. 
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val:  Henslowe’s  playhouse  was  closed  from  13  February  until 
3  March,  because  of  the  departure  of  some  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  actors;  the  reconstituted  Pembroke’s  company  began  per¬ 
formances  about  20  February.  This  conjunction  may  prove, 
by  evidence  not  now  available  to  us,  to  be  pure  coincidence; 
but  until  such  evidence  comes  to  light  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  first  publication  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the  emergence  of  a  reconstituted  and  re¬ 
juvenated  Pembroke’s  company. 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  connection  and 
possibly  never  will,  there  are  some  facts  which  provide  bases 
for  conjecture.  Though  we  have  previous  records  of  two  of  the 
known  actors  of  Pembroke’s,  Jones  and  Downton,  who  came 
from  the  Admiral’s  company,  Jones  being  known  as  an  actor 
from  1583, 37  Downton  from  1592, 38  neither  is  recorded  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  connection  with  the  Chamberlain’s  men,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  company;  both  were  associated  with  the  Admiral’s  from 
1594  onwards.  There  is  nothing  in  their  records  to  suggest  any 
link  with  Romeo  and  Juliet.  However,  three  other  players,  Bird, 
Shaw,  and  Spencer,  are  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  Swan- 
Pembroke  documents  brought  to  light  by  Wallace;  we  know 
nothing  of  their  theatrical  affiliations  before  1597.  Still,  they 
must  have  been  experienced  actors;  the  arrest  of  Shaw  and 
Spencer  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  episode  implies  that  they  were 
leading  members  of  the  Pembroke  company;  all  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  Henslowe’s  records  as  responsible  members  after 
they  began  playing  at  the  Rose  later  in  1597.  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  know  where  they  gained  their  experience.  The  most 
likely  guess  is  that  they  had  been  members  of  the  Pembroke 
organization  before  that  company  drew  Jones  and  Downton 
from  the  Admiral’s  and  began  playing  at  the  Swan.  In  this 
connection  we  must  mention  that  many  scholars  think  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Pembroke’s  company 


37  Nungezer,  Dictionary  of  Actors  ( New  Haven,  1929),  p.  207. 

38  Bentley,  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Stage  (Oxford,  1941 ),  II.  426 
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at  some  time  between  1590  and  1598. 39  Thus  it  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  Shakespeare  wrote  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  this  com¬ 
pany  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  usually  assigned  to  the 
play  ( circa  1595).  However,  if  this  possibility  were  a  fact  and 
if  the  men  who  supplied  Danter  with  the  manuscript  of  Q1 
were  important  members  of  the  company,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  them  to  foist  a  memorial  reconstruction  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Presumably  they  would  have  a  good  prompt-book  which 
they  could  furnish  the  printer,  in  original  or  in  transcript.  Any¬ 
way,  they  would  probably  sell  a  play  to  a  printer  only  if  their 
organization  was  unable  to  perform  the  play  and  they  were 
hard  up  for  cash;  and  against  this  is  our  knowledge  that  in 
1597  the  Pembroke  organization  had  the  financial  backing  of 
Francis  Langley,  owner  of  the  Swan.  A  corollary  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  Pembroke  company  had  rights  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  the  supposition  that  some  members  who  were  ousted 
in  the  reconstitution  of  the  troupe  in  1597  patched  up  the  bad 
text  and  sold  it  to  Danter  out  of  spite  or  destitution.  But  against 
this  (and  also  against  the  hypothesis  that  any  members  of  an 
earlier  Pembroke’s  company  released  the  text)  is  the  clear  state¬ 
ment  on  the  title-page  that  the  play  had  been  performed  “with 
great  applause”  by  Hunsdon’s  men,  i.e.,  Shakespeare’s  acting 
company.  Neither  players  nor  printer  would  have  credited 
the  play  to  another  company;  the  patent  falsehood  would 
weaken  the  book’s  salability.  Altogether,  then,  the  assumption 
that  the  reporters  were  old  members  of  the  Pembroke  organi¬ 
zation  does  not  square  with  probability  or  the  known  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  Bird,  Shaw,  Spencer, 
and  perhaps  others  unknown  were  Chamberlain’s  (i.e.,  Huns¬ 
don’s)  men  before  joining  Pembroke’s40  fits  with  other  informa- 

39  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage,  II.  129-130,  and  William  Shakespeare, 
I.  60-61;  R.  C.  Rhodes,  Shakespeare’s  First  Folio  (Oxford,  1923),  pp.  84- 
91;  Peter  Alexander,  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI,  p.  189;  J.  Q.  Adams,  Life  of 
Shakespeare  (Boston,  1923),  pp.  131  ff. 

40  This  is  Chambers’s  belief.  See  his  Elizabethan  Stage,  II.  131,  200. 
Adams  ( Life  of  Sh.,  p.  131)  asserts  that  Spencer  was  the  leading  actor  of 
Pembroke’s  about  1593,  but  offers  no  evidence. 
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tion  in  a  way  to  make  a  fairly  consistent  pattern.  One  intimation 
that  some  Chamberlain’s  players  were  involved  in  the  Pem¬ 
broke  band  is  perhaps  contained  in  Henslowe’s  advance  to 
William  Bird  on  30  August  1598  of  ten  shillings  for  a  suit 
against  Thomas  Pope.41  Pope  was  a  Chamberlain’s  actor,  and  as 
Chambers  observes,  “It  is  possible  that  .  .  .  [this]  personal 
advance  .  .  .  may  also  have  been  connected  with  the  shiftings 
of  companies  in  1597.”  A  stronger  suggestion  lies  in  the  stage 
directions  to  3  Henry  VI  which  contain  the  names  of  “Hum- 
frey”  (III.  i.  1)  and  “Gabriel”  (I.  ii.  48)  and  which  scholars  have 
taken  as  referring  most  plausibly  to  Humphrey  Jeffes  and 
Gabriel  Spencer.42  Though  the  directions  may  apply  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  3  Henry  VI  by  Pembroke’s  in  1592-93,  they  may 
equally  well  apply  to  a  production  or  a  revival  by  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  after  the  re-establishment  of  that  organization  in  1594. 
That  Spencer  at  his  death  in  a  duel  in  1598  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  actors  of  the  time  is  attested  by  Henslowe’s 
lament  that  the  loss  of  Spencer  hurt  him  greatly.43  Spencer 
may  have  attained  his  excellence  and  initiated  his  popularity 
with  the  Chamberlain’s  company;  there  could  be  no  better 
place.  Because  Richard  Burbage  was  the  leading  actor  in  the 
Chamberlain’s  troupe  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  player 
who  took  the  part  of  Romeo,  but  there  is  no  external  evidence 
that  he  did.  Spencer  may  well  have  learned  the  role,  perhaps  as 
understudy.44  Since  he  could  have  been  only  a  “hired  man”45 

41  Henslowe’s  Diary,  ed.  Greg.  I.  72. 

42  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage,  II.  133,  200. 

43  Henslowe  Papers,  ed.  Greg  (1907),  p.  48. 

44  Actually,  I  am  aware  of  no  reference  in  Elizabethan  drama  to  such 
a  function,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  understudy’s  duties  today  is 
doubtless  a  product  of  the  star  system.  Nevertheless,  some  practice  that 
accomplished  the  same  end  must  have  existed  in  earlier  times,  else  a 
repertory  company  would  be  completely  paralyzed  if  any  important 
player  became  ill  or  temperamental. 

46  We  know  the  share-holding  personnel  of  the  company  from  1595  to 
1598  with  considerable  certainty.  See  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage,  II. 
194  ff.  Spencer  was  not  among  them.  Harley  Granville-Barker  makes  a 
persuasive  case  for  the  high  and  constantly  improving  quality  of  the  hired 
men  during  the  period  1590-1610,  “The  Casting  of  ‘Hamlet’:  a  Frag¬ 
ment,”  London  Mercury,  XXXV  (1936).  10-17. 
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he  may  have  felt  that  he  stood  no  chance  against  Burbage,  by 
whom  he  was  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed.  Hence  he  left  the 
Chamberlain’s  group  to  join  a  new  organization  in  which  he 
would  be  a  share-holder  as  well  as  leading  actor.  Altogether 
he  is  a  very  likely  candidate  for  a  reporter  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Of  Bird  and  Shaw  we  know  little  except  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  important,  responsible  members  of  the  Admiral’s 
company  after  joining  that  organization,16  from  which  we  can 
infer  that  they  were  probably  competent  actors  who  had  al¬ 
ready  made  a  name  for  themselves  when  they  were  members 
of  Pembroke’s  in  1597.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  evidence 
from  stage  directions  or  other  sources  that  links  them  with 
the  Chamberlain’s  company.  We  do,  however,  have  some  in¬ 
formation  about  William  Bird  that  tells  us  he  would  have  been 
very  useful  in  fabricating  the  text  of  the  bad  quarto  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  We  know  that  “he  and  Rowley  in  collaboration 
completed  Haughton’s  Judas,  for  which  they  received  £-6  in 
December,  1601.  Again  on  November  22,  1602  he  and  Rowley 
were  paid  £4  for  additions  to  Doctor  Faustus.”47  Here  is  a 
good  example  of  an  actor  capable  of  turning  his  hand  to  the 
playwright’s  craft,  and  here  is  a  good  man  to  grind  out  accept¬ 
able  blank  verse  for  those  portions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  where 
the  other  reporter’s  (or  reporters’)  memory  or  acquaintance 
with  the  dialogue  failed.48  Lacking  any  authentic  examples  of 
his  work,  we  have  no  way  of  determining  the  quality  of  his 
dramatic  writing,  but  the  blank  verse  in  II.  vi,  the  lamentation 
passages  in  IV.  v,  and  other  non-Shakespearian  passages  are 
what  we  would  expect  from  one  who  was  primarily  an  actor, 

46  Nungezer,  Dictionary,  pp.  48,  323;  Bentley,  Jacobean  and  Caroline 
Stage,  II.  379. 

47  Nungezer,  Dictionary,  p.  48. 

48  Judas  is  not  extant.  I  have  compared  the  shorter  ( 1604)  and  longer 
(1616)  texts  of  Doctor  Faustus  without  detecting  in  either  one  any  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  vocabulary  or  turn  of  phrase  common  to  RizJ  Ql.  Sykes 
thinks  he  detects  Rowley’s  hand  in  A  Shrew,  Faustus,  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Wily  Beguiled;  see  H.  Dugdale  Sykes, 
Sidelights  on  Elizabethan  Drama,  pp.  49-78. 
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only  secondarily  a  hack  playwright,  and  not  at  all  a  poet. 

Another  candidate  for  the  office  of  reporter-versifier  who 
cannot  be  altogether  ignored  is  Henry  Chettle.  We  know  from 
our  earlier  survey  of  Danter’s  career  (Chapter  I)  that  the  two 
were  closely  associated  in  1592-1593  and  seem  to  have  main¬ 
tained  some  connection  as  late  as  1595-1596.  Chettle  also  wrote 
a  fourteen-line  soliloquy  for  a  missing  speech  in  John  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  which  was  probably  a  memorial  reconstruction.  By 
1598  he  was  writing  for  the  stage  and  during  the  period  1598- 
1602  received  numerous  loans  from  Henslowe.49  The  earliest 
extant  play  in  which  Chettle  had  a  hand,  The  Death  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntington,  written  in  1598  with  Anthony  Munday, 
has  some  suggestive  resemblances  to  Q1  in  expressions  and 
turns  of  phrase.  For  example  a  line  in  III.  iv  (Hazlitt’s  Dodsley, 
VIII.  281)  “By  God’s  blessed  mother!  this  is  more  than  need” 
brings  to  mind  III.  v.  185,  “God’s  blessed  mother,  wife,  it  mads 
me”  (Q2  “God’s  bread,  it  makes  me  mad.”);  and  I.  iii  (VIII.  248) 
“But  all  of  us  at  London  ’point  to  meet”  recalls  Q1  II.  v.  5 
“This  morning  here  she  ’pointed  we  should  meet.”  But  verbal 
resemblances  are  notoriously  perilous  for  establishing  author¬ 
ship,  and  these  and  the  remaining  parallels  are  too  few  and 
tenuous  for  even  a  half-hearted  conjecture.  Suffice  it  that  the 
known  circumstances  of  Chettle’s  career  show  that  he  could 
have  assumed  such  a  task.  The  objection  is  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  to  link  him  with  either  the  Pembroke 
or  the  Hunsdon-Chamberlain  company. 

These  surmises  about  the  identities  of  the  reporters  are 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  speculative  and  should  not  be 
carried  too  far.  What  is  most  important  for  our  purposes  is  that 
the  assumption  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  compiled  by  former 
Chamberlain’s  actors  who  joined  the  Pembroke’s  organization 
accords  with  the  known  external  facts.  We  know  from  Thomas 
Nashe’s  letter  to  William  Cotton  (conjectured  by  McKerrow 
as  written  about  September  159650)  that  Shakespeare’s  com- 

4!'  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage,  III.  263. 

50  Works  of  Nashe,  ed.  McKerrow,  V.  28. 
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pany  after  the  death  of  its  patron  the  first  Lord  Hunsdon  in 
July  1596  was  in  so  shaken  and  uncertain  a  state,  being 
‘piteously  persecuted  by  the  L.  Maior  &  the  aldermen,”  that 
it  could  not  use  Nashe’s  services  as  a  playwright.51  Very  likely 
it  was  not  able  to  retain  its  nonshareholding  actors  either. 
Evidently  it  was  forced  to  play  in  the  country  during  the 
summer  of  1596  and  accordingly  must  have  reduced  its  per¬ 
sonnel.52  Thus  the  assumption  that  the  reporters  were  former 
Chamberlain’s  players  explains  why  they  issued  a  memorial 
reconstruction:  they  would  no  longer  have  any  sentiment  of 
loyalty  or  responsibility  to  their  old  group,  and  they  might 
even  feel  very  ill-disposed  toward  it.  It  explains  why  the 
Hunsdon’s  servants  (i.e.,  Chamberlain’s)  were  mentioned  in  the 
title:  the  reporters  were  issuing  a  play  purporting  to  be  the 
version  acted  by  that  company,  which  had  performed  it  with 
great  success.  Naming  the  proper  acting  company  would  give 
the  quarto  added  selling  appeal.  Above  all,  it  explains  the  re¬ 
markable  correspondence  between  the  period  in  which  the 
quarto  was  being  printed  and  the  period  in  which  the  new 
Pembroke’s  company  was  being  formed.  For  discharged  or 
seceding  members  of  the  Chamberlain’s  men  the  best  time  for 
reconstructing  a  text  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  would  be  the  interval 
after  their  departure  from  their  old  company  and  before  their 
assumption  of  duties  with  the  new  company.  Then  they  would 
have  the  most  leisure  for  the  task;  then  their  memory  of  the 
play  would  be  freshest;  then  their  need  for  ready  cash  would 
be  greatest.  Whether  they  prepared  the  manuscript  for  the 
printer  or  for  the  Pembroke  repertory,  or  both,  their  deadline 
was  probably  about  20  February  1597,  the  date  when  the 
Pembroke’s  men  appear  to  have  begun  performances  at  the 
Swan  theatre.  Accordingly  we  may  suppose  that  the  copy  for 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  in  Danter’s  hands  by  that  date  or  soon 
after. 


51  Ibid.,  p.  194. 

52  Chambers,  Elizabethan  Stage,  II.  195.  However,  it  was  strong  enough 
to  perform  before  the  Court  in  the  winter  of  1596-97  (II.  195-196). 
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Until  entirely  new  evidence  arises  to  confute  us,  we  may 
presume  that  the  bad  text  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  constructed 
by  members  of  the  1597  Pembroke’s  who  had  recently  deserted 
the  Chamberlain’s  company.  Among  the  known  members  of 
Pembroke’s,  Gabriel  Spencer  and  William  Bird  are  especially 
likely  to  have  been  the  culprits. 
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Bankworth,  Richard,  26 
Barley,  William,  12,  13,  17,  23, 
28-9,  34,  35-6 

Bamfield,  Richard,  The  Affection¬ 
ate  Shepherd,  28 
Battersby,  John,  33 
Believe  as  You  List,  stage  direc¬ 
tions  in,  81 
Bennet,  H.  S.,  167 


Bentley,  G.  E.,  216n. 

Berthelet,  Thomas,  23 
Bibliographical  connection  between 
R.  and  J.  Q1  and  Q2,  196-7,  198 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  viii 
Bird,  alias  Borne,  William  (actor), 
214,  215,  216,  218;  possible  re¬ 
porter  of  R.  and  219,  222 
Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  The, 
160;  omissions,  106;  repetitions, 
170;  mishearings,  179 
Boas,  F.  S.,  214n. 

Bodleian  Library,  viii,  3 
Borne,  see  Bird,  W. 

Borrowings  from  other  plays,  114, 
159-65,  184,  188 

Boswell,  Eleanore,  lln.,  12n.,  19n., 
21n.,  22n.,  23n.,  24n.,  30n.,  32n., 
34n.,  36n.,  37n.,  40n., 

Boswell,  James,  38n.,  62 
Boulter,  John,  32,  37 
Bourne,  Robert,  18,  19 
Bowers,  F.  T.,  51n. 

Brachygraphy ,  65 

Breton,  Nicholas,  A  Solemn  Passion 
of  the  Soul’s  Love,  12,  13,  35-6; 
Marie  Magdalen’s  Love,  13;  An 
Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices,  33. 
Bright,  Timothe.  65;  Charactery,  an 
Art  of  Short,  Swift  and  Secret 
Writing,  66 
British  Museum,  viii,  3 
Brooke,  Arthur,  Romeus  and  Ju¬ 
liet,  62 

Brooke,  William,  Lord  Cobham,  39 
Bullen,  A.  H.,  204n. 

Burbage,  Richard,  218-19 
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Burby,  Cuthbert,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  17,  24,  28,  29,  31,  34,  35 
Busby,  John,  22,  29 
Bynneman,  Henry,  20 

Cadman,  Thomas,  19 
Cairncross,  A.  S.,  161  n. 

Cambridge  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 
99,  11  In. 

Camp,  G.  C.,  38n. 

Capell,  Edward,  59-60 
Carew,  R.,  25 

Carey,  George,  second  Lord  Huns- 
don,  1,  39,  41 

Carey,  Henry,  first  Lord  Hunsdon 
and  Lord  Chamberlain,  39,  41 
Carlton,  W.  J.,  69 
Chamberlain,  Court,  Witch  Hunt , 
77 

Chamberlain,  Lord,  see  Henry 
Carey 

Chamberlain’s  Company,  39,  40, 
214,  215,  216,  217-18,  219,  220, 
221,  222;  see  also  Hunsdon’s 
Company 

Chambers,  (Sir)  E.  K.,  10n.,  16, 
32n.,  39n.,  72,  79,  104n.,  105  n., 
107,  109n.,  llln.,  184,  192,  195, 
196n.,  198-200,  214n.,  215n., 
217n.,  218,  220n.,  221n. 
Chapman,  John,  The  Blind  Beggar 
of  Alexandria,  106,  160,  170,  179 
Charactery,  An  Art  of  Short,  Swift 
and  Secret  Writing,  66 
Charlewood,  John,  24-5 
Chettle,  Henry,  21,  22,  24,  29;  Piers 
Plainness’  Seven  Years’  Prentice- 
ship,  5,  29;  possible  reporter  of 
R.  and  J.,  220 

Chronicle  History  of  William, 
Shakespeare,  63 
Cobham,  Lord,  see  Brooke,  W. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  64 
Collier,  J.  P.,  Seven  Lectures  on 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  64 
Collins,  J.  Churton,  61 
Compositors,  setting  by  two,  46ff. 
Connective  insertions,  116,  117-19, 
121 


Connes,  Georges,  vii 
Contention  of  the  Two  Noble 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
The,  see  Shakespeare,  2  Henry 
VI 

Copley,  Anthony,  A  Fig  for  For¬ 
tune,  33 

Cornell  University  Library,  viii 
Cotton,  William,  220 
Creede,  Thomas,  12,  36 

Daniel,  P.  A.,  65,  83n.,  146,  163n., 
185,  198-200 

Danter,  John,  1,  2,  5,  9,  10n.,  11, 
16,  45,  217,  221;  printer’s  devices, 

I,  33,  37;  seizure  of  printing  ma¬ 
terials,  3;  relations  with  C.  Bur¬ 
by,  10-14;  printing  career,  18ff.; 
irregular  activities,  18-19,  30,  32, 
33-6;  partnership  with  Hoskins 
and  Chettle,  21-2;  his  shops,  23, 
25-6;  books  printed  or  entered, 
23,  25,  27,  29,  31;  dispute  with 
Burby  and  Chettle,  24;  relations 
with  other  stationers,  28-9 

Danter,  John,  Sr.,  18 

Danter,  wife  and  widow  of  John, 

II,  28,  36,  37,  38 
Dasent,  J.  R.,  215n. 

Dawson,  Thomas,  24,  35 
Day,  John,  18,  20,  21,  33 
Day,  Richard,  19,  20,  31 

Day,  widow  of  John,  18,  19,  20, 
33 

Delius,  Nicolaus,  60 
Dewischeit,  Curt,  “Shakespeare  und 
die  Anfange  der  englischen  Ste¬ 
nographic,”  66;  “Shakespeare 
und  die  Stenographic,”  66 
Dictation,  150,  156,  158,  179 
Dictionary  of  Printers,  1557-1640, 
A,  26,  30,  32 

Doran,  Madeleine,  68,  109n. 
Dowden,  Edward,  61,  69,  185n. 
Downton,  Thomas,  208,  214,  215, 
216 

Dramatic  Publication  in  England, 
70 

Duff,  E.  G.,  18n. 

Dunn,  Thomas,  20 
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Duthie,  George  I.,  vii,  15,  76 n., 
105n.,  139;  The  ‘Bad’  Quarto  of 
Hamlet,  58 
Dyce,  Alexander,  60 

Early-draft  theory  of  R.  and  J.  Ql, 
58ff. 

Edinburgh  University  Library,  viii 
Edward  I,  108,  168,  179,  204;  stage 
directions,  82,  93;  omissions, 

105;  anticipation,  139;  mishear- 
ings,  178 

Edward  the  Fourth  and  a  Tanner 
of  Tamworth,  King,  11 
Egerton,  Stephen,  68 
Elizabethan  Book-Pirates,  34 
Elze,  Karl,  60 
Engelen,  Julia,  95n. 

Equivalent  expressions,  189-90 
Errors  in  Ql,  of  the  printer,  5-9, 
111-2,  129,  137,  140;  of  mem¬ 
ory,  78,  112,  127-8;  metrical,  78, 
107-20;  in  speech-assignments, 
123-6;  scribal,  129,  141;  dicta¬ 
tion  errors,  150,  156-9;  mishear- 
ings,  178 

Evans,  Herbert  A.,  91,  100n.,  107 
Expansions  of  phraseology,  183-4 
Eynsham,  17,  31 

Fair  Em,  16,  144,  168,  204;  stage 
directions,  82-3,  85;  omission, 
105 

Ferguson,  F.  S.,  vii 
Field,  B.  R.,  61 

Fleay,  F.  G.,  39n.,  62-3;  Chronicle 
History  of  William  Shakespeare, 
63 

Flower,  Francis,  and  assigns,  18-19, 
31,  33 

Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  viii,  94 
Forster,  Max,  67,  70 
Ford,  J.  H.,  66 
Francis,  F.  C.,  viii 
Friedrich,  P.  E.,  “Studien  zur  eng- 
lischen  Stenographic  im  Zeitalter 
Shakespeares,”  67 
Furness  Variorum  edition,  185n. 

George  a  Green,  the  Pinner  of 
Wakefield,  15,  168,  205;  stage 


directions,  94;  anticipations,  139, 
mishearing,  179 
Giordano-Orsino,  G.  N.,  72 
Golding,  Arthur,  22 
Golding,  S.  R.,  26n. 

Gollancz,  Israel,  61,  69 
Gosson,  Thomas,  10,  11,  29,  31 
Granville-Barker,  Harley,  84n., 
218n. 

Gray,  H.  D.,  15n. 

Greene,  Robert,  Orlando  Furioso, 
10,  15,  16,  25,  37,  71,  104,  106, 
138,  151,  160,  178,  204;  The 
Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,  10, 
28;  The  Black  Book’s  Messenger, 
28 

Greenham,  Richard,  A  Most  Sweet 
and  Assured  Comfort  for  Con¬ 
science,  2 

Greg,  Walter  W.,  vii,  9n.,  10n., 
lln.,  12,  14n.,  17n.,  19n., 

21n.,  22n.,  23n.,  24n.,  30, 

32n.,  33,  34n.,  36n.,  37 n.,  40 n., 
71,  72-3,  78,  80,  104n.,  105,  106, 
11  In.,  129n.,  136-7,  138,  154n., 
168,  178,  192n.,  196n.,  197n., 
204,  214n.;  Two  Elizabethan 
Stage  Abridgments:  The  Battle 
of  Alcazar  and  Orlando  Furioso, 
16,  104;  The  Chester  Play  of 
Antichrist,  129 
Griffith,  William,  11 
Gubbin,  T.,  29 

Gyer,  Nicholas,  The  English  Phle¬ 
botomy,  22 

Halliwell  (-Phillipps),  J.  O.,  60 
Hamlet,  72,  92,  139,  151,  160,  161, 
205;  stage  directions,  93 
Hancock,  Ralph,  17,  29 
Hanmer,  Thomas,  59 
Hardy,  John,  17,  29 
Harman,  Thomas,  The  Groundwork 
of  Conny-Catching,  4 
Hart,  Alfred,  vii,  15,  79,  80,  95n., 
97n.,  99n.,  100n.,  103n.,  107,  113, 
116,  120n.,  160n.,  165,  166, 
191n.,  204;  Stolne  and  Surrepti¬ 
tious  Copies,  64,  105 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  28,  29 
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Haughton,  William,  Judas,  219 
Hayes,  G.  R.,  lOn. 

Henry  V,  Famous  Victories  of,  16, 
204;  repetitions,  170 

2  Henry  VI,  67,  104,  108,  144,  151, 
160,  195;  anticipation,  138-9 

3  Henry  VI,  67,  104,  108,  151,  160, 
162,  184,  195,  218;  anticipation, 
139 

Henslowe,  Philip,  208,  215,  216; 

Diary  (ed.  Greg.),  74,  214n. 
Herford,  C.  H.,  61,  185n. 
Heywood,  Thomas,  The  Four  Pren¬ 
tices  of  London,  25;  If  You  Know 
Not  Me,  72 
Hickson,  Samuel,  160n. 

Hill,  Anthony,  19 
Hinman,  Charlton,  46n.,  52n. 

Hjort,  Greta,  44n.,  69,  196n. 
Hoppe,  H.  R.,  160  n. 

Hoskins,  William,  21,  22 
Hubbard,  F.  G.,  44n.,  63,  70,  185n. 
Hudson,  H.  N.,  60 
Hunsdon,  Lord,  see  Carey 
Hunsdon’s  Company,  38-40,  46, 
217,  220,  221;  see  also  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  Company 

Isle  of  Dogs  (The),  214,  216 

Jack  Straw,  The  Life  and  Death 
of,  17,  23 

Jefferson,  Henry,  18,  19 
Jeffes,  Abel,  30 
Jeffes,  Anthony,  214 
Jeffes,  Humphrey,  214,  218 
Jenkins,  Harold,  24,  30n. 

1  Jeronimo,  67 
Jesus  Psalter,  17,  30,  32,  40-1 
John  of  Bordeaux,  76-77,  107-8, 
179;  anticipation,  137-8;  repeti¬ 
tions,  168;  mishearings,  178 
Johnson,  F.  R.,  23n. 

Johnson,  Richard,  History  of  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  10;  History  of  Tom  o’Lin- 
coln„  11 

Johnson,  Thomas,  Cornucopiae  or 
Divers  Secrets,  5 
Jones,  Charles  W.,  vii 


Jones,  Richard  (actor),  208,  214, 
215,  216 

Jones,  Richard  (stationer),  33 
Jones,  William,  29,  33 
Jonson,  Ben,  214,  215 
Judas,  219 

Judge,  C.  V.,  12n.,  18n.,  20n.,  33n., 
36n.;  Elizabethan  Book-Pirates, 
34 

Kirschbaum,  Leo,  vii,  16,  76n.,  168 
Kitson,  Abraham,  26 
Knack  to  Know  an  Honest  Man, 
A,  15,  16 

Knight,  Charles,  60 
Kyd,  Thomas,  63;  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  160 

Langley,  Francis,  214,  217 
Latin  Grammar  and  Accidence, 
The,  18,  19,  20,  31,  34 
Lawrence,  W.  J.,  84n. 

Lee,  Sidney,  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
69 

Leir,  King,  160 
Leishman,  J.  B.,  26n. 

Levy,  Matthias,  “Shakespeare  and 
Shorthand,”  65 
Library  of  Congress,  viii 
Ling,  Nicholas,  9,  22 
Lloyd,  W.  W.,  60 
Lodge,  Thomas,  Catharos,  22;  The 
Wounds  of  Civil  War,  25,  144 
Luke  Huttons  Lamentation,  12 

McKerrow,  R.  B.,  vii,  lln.,  21n., 
23n.,  24n.,  25n.,  26n.,  28,  29n., 
33n.,  36n.,  37 n.,  38 n.,  42 n.,  44 n., 
196n.,  215n.,  220;  A  Dictionary 
of  Printers,  1557-1640,  26,  30, 
32 

McManaway,  J.  G.,  vii 
Malone,  Edmund,  38n.,  39 
Malone  Society  Reprints,  81n. 

Man,  Thomas,  29 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  Tambur- 
laine,  68,  160;  The  Massacre  at 
Paris,  86,  93-4,  144,  170,  184, 
204;  Edward  II,  160;  Doctor 
Faustus,  160,  219 
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Marshall,  F.  A.,  61 
Massacre  at  Paris,  The,  108,  144, 
184,  204;  stage  directions,  86, 
93-4;  repetitions,  170 
Massinger,  Philip,  Believe  at  You 
List,  81 

Matthews,  William,  70 
Maunsell,  Andrew,  22,  29 
Memorial  reconstruction,  15,  16,  17; 
theory  of,  70ff.;  qualities  of,  74- 
8,  127;  reasons  for  R.  and  J.  Ql, 
221;  see  also  Anticipations,  Con¬ 
nective  insertions,  Equivalent  ex¬ 
pressions,  Mishearings,  Para¬ 
phrase,  Recollections,  Repeti¬ 
tions,  Shiftings,  Substitutions, 
Summary,  Transpositions 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The,  67, 
71,  81,  105,  139,  151,  160,  162, 
204;  stage  directions,  88,  92-3; 
repetitions,  168 

Metrical  errors,  107ff;  verse  as 
prose,  108;  prose  for  verse,  108- 
9;  mislineation,  109-11;  sub-me¬ 
trical  lines,  111-16;  extra-metrical 
lines,  116-20 

Mexia,  Pedro,  A  Forest  or  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Histories,  31 
Middleton,  Christopher,  The  Fa¬ 
mous  History  of  Chinon  of  Eng¬ 
land,  5,  10,  11,  13,  31 
Middleton,  Henry,  21 
Mihil  Mumchance,  2,  33 
Millington,  Thomas,  12,  29,  36 
Mishearings,  77,  178-81 
Mislineation,  107ff. 

Misprints,  1-2 
Mumby,  F.  A.,  21n. 

Munday,  Anthony,  220;  Primaleon 
of  Greece,  29-30 

Nashe,  Thomas,  28,  29,  220;  Have 
With  You  to  Saffron  Walden,  2, 
4,  5,  14,  28;  The  Terrors  of  the 
Night,  2,  4,  5,  28;  Strange  News 
of  the  Intercepting  of  Certain 
Letters,  23,  28;  The  Isle  of  Dogs, 
214,  215 

Neilson,  W.  A.,  69 
Nelson,  Thomas,  28,  29 


Newman,  E.,  29 
Nicholson,  Brinsley,  139 
Nos  worthy,  J.  M.,  94n. 

Nungezer,  Edwin,  216n.,  219n. 

Old  Wives’  Tale,  The,  2,  17,  160, 
204;  stage  directions,  83,  88,  94; 
repetitions,  170;  mishearings,  179 
Omissions,  of  syllables  and  words, 
7,  111-12;  of  character  parts,  95- 
9,  106;  of  lines  and  passages,  99- 
104;  of  scenes,  104;  in  disregard 
of  sense,  106-7 

Orlando  Furioso,  10,  15,  16,  25, 
37,  71,  104,  106,  151,  160,  204; 
anticipation,  138;  mishearings, 
178 

Ornaments,  printer’s,  4 
Orwin,  Thomas,  24 
Ovidius  Naso,  Publius,  Metamor¬ 
phoses  (tr.  Golding),  22,  27,  31 

Pape,  Otto,  67 
Paraphrase,  134,  182 
Patrick,  D.  L.,  vii,  104,  128n.,  139 
Pavier,  Roger,  34 
Pavier,  Thomas,  12,  34,  35 
Peele,  George,  63;  The  Old  Wives’ 
Tale,  2,  17,  83,  88,  94,  160,  170, 
179,  204;  Edward  I,  82,  93,  105, 
108,  139,  168,  178,  179,  204 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  see  Pembroke’s 
Company 

Pembroke’s  Company,  208,  209, 
216,  217,  219,  220,  221,  222 
Perry,  Henry,  Egluryn  Phraetkineb, 
4  5 

Piracy,  18,  19,  20,  31,  33 
Plato,  Axiochus,  24-5 
Plomer,  H.  R.,  8n.,  30 
“Plots,”  theatrical,  80 
Pocknell,  Edward,  65 
Pollard,  A.  W.,  10n.,  14,  15,  63, 
100n.,  191,  195;  Shakespeare 

Folios  and  Quartos,  69,  70; - 

and  G.  R.  Redgrave,  A  Short- 

Title  Catalogue,  3,  27; - and 

J.  D.  Wilson,  “The  Stolne 
and  Surreptitious  Shakespearian 
Texts,”  69,  71 
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Pope,  Alexander,  58-60,  79,  184 

Pope,  Thomas,  218 

Price,  H.  T.,  68,  70,  105n.,  159-60 

Privileged  books,  18 

Privy  Council,  215 

Prompt  copies,  80-1 

Psalter  and  Primer  in  English,  The, 

19,  31 

Public  Record  Office,  208 
Punctuation,  43 
Purfoot,  Thomas,  31 

Recollections,  78,  112-13,  114,  115, 
116,  119,  121,  122,  128,  133, 
150ff.,  167 

Repetitions,  122,  123-4,  134,  142, 
143,  145,  165ff.,  186,  187-8 
Reporter(s),  130,  133;  of  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  71;  of 
Greene’s  Orlando  Furioso,  71;  of 
Henry  VI  and  Richard  III,  72; 
of  T.  Heywood’s  If  You  Know 
Not  Me,  72 

Reporter(s),  of  R.  and  ].,  71,  79, 
100,  101,  190,  199,  200,  209-13; 
pedestrian  verse  of,  110-11,  1 19- 

20,  184-9;  identification  of:  as 
Capulet,  146,  191;  as  Romeo, 

152,  157-8,  192-5,  199,  202,  206- 
7;  as  Paris,  194-5,  199,  203,  206- 
7;  not  Capulet,  125,  191-2,  200- 
1;  not  Lady  Capulet,  125,  201; 
not  Juliet,  125,  201;  not  Nurse, 
125,  192,  200-1;  not  Mercutio, 
126;  not  Benvolio,  126,  192-5; 
not  Lawrence,  194-5,  200-1;  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  full  and  short¬ 
ened  version  of  R.  and  100, 

153,  154,  155,  185-6,  188-9; 
functioning  as  scribe,  179-80; 
possibly  Gabriel  Spencer  and 
William  Bird,  219 

Requests,  Court  of,  208 
2  Return  from  Parnassus,  26 
Rhodes,  R.  C.,  71n.,  76,  217n. 
Ridley,  M.  R.,  61 
Rimes,  creation  of,  120-2;  marring 
of,  122 

Robert  Earl  of  Huntington ,  The 
Death  of,  220 


Roberts,  Henry,  Honours  Conquest, 
12 

Roberts,  James,  31 
Robertson,  J.  M.,  63 
Robinson,  Robert,  20,  21 
Rolfe,  W.  J.,  61 
Rollins,  H.  E.,  33n. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  Ql,  printing  date, 
38ff.;  stage  directions,  83-4,  86- 
91,  94-5;  passages  omitted,  100- 
4;  transpositions,  130-6;  anticipa¬ 
tions,  141-50;  recollections,  151- 
9;  deterioration  of  text  in  last 
half,  156,  204-5;  borrowings  from 
other  plays,  161-3;  repetitions, 
163-7,  171-7;  mishearings,  179- 
81 

Romeo  and  Juliet  Q2,  textual  su¬ 
periority  of,  79,  196-7 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  62 
Rose  Theater,  208,  214,  215 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  58 
Rowley,  William,  219 
Running-titles,  1,  42,  46,  50-2 

Salmon,  David,  69 
Sampson,  George,  84n. 

Sarrazin,  Gregor,  61 
Schottner,  Adolf,  67-8 
Scribe,  127-30,  137,  179-80 
Seeburger,  Alfred,  67 
Seres,  William,  19,  31 
Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  64 
Seyferth,  Paul,  67 
Seymour,  E.  H.,  59 
Shaaber,  M.  A.,  14n. 

“Shakespeare  and  Shorthand,”  65 
“Shakespeare  and  the  ‘New’  Bib¬ 
liography,”  58 

Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos, 
69,  70 

Shakespeare,  Life  of,  69 
“Shakespeare  und  die  Anfange  der 
englischen  Stenographic,”  66 
“Shakespeare  und  die  Stenogra¬ 
phic,”  66 

Shakespeare,  William,  39,  40,  216- 
7;  Love’s  Labours  Lost,  9;  Titus 
Andronicus,  12,  13,  25,  162,  188; 
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2  Henry  VI,  67,  104,  108,  138-9, 
144,  151,  160,  195;  3  Henry  VI, 
67,  104,  108,  139,  151,  160,  162, 
184,  195*  218;  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  67,  71,  81,  88,  92-3, 
105,  139,  151,  160,  162,  168,  204; 
Richard  III,  72,  82,  104,  139, 
151,  163-5,  185;  Lear,  68,  72; 
Henry  V,  68,  81,  105,  139,  151, 
204;  Hamlet,  72,  92,  93, 139,  151, 
160,  161,  205;  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  114,  160,  161-2;  1  Henry 
VI,  144,  160;  Henry  TV,  160,  161; 
Twelfth  Night,  160;  Richard  II, 
161;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
162-3 

Shapin,  Betty,  77 

Shaw  (or  Shaa),  Robert,  214,  215, 
216,  219 

Sheridan,  Richard  B.,  71,  76 
Shiftings,  78,  112 

Shorthand  reporting,  16,  92;  theory 
of,  64ff. 

Short-Title  Catalogue,  A,  3,  27 
Simison,  Barbara  D.,  82 
Simmes,  Valentine,  31 
Singer,  Samuel  W.,  60 
Slaughter,  Martin,  214 
Smeaton,  Oliphant,  61 
Smethwick,  John,  9 
Smith,  Henry,  68;  God’s  Arrow 
Against  Atheists,  4;  Juris  Pruden- 
tiae,  Medicinae,  et  Theologicae, 
4;  The  Affinity  of  the  Faithful, 
22;  A  Fruitful  Sermon,  22,  70 
Smythe,  Edward,  18,  19 
Sorg,  Walther,  68 
Spalding,  T.  A.,  60,  63,  79 
Spedding,  James,  60,  63,  79 
Spellings  of  two  compositors  in  Ql, 
46-50,  53-6 

Spencer,  Gabriel,  214,  215,  216; 
possible  reporter  of  R.  and 
219,  222 

Spencer,  Hazelton,  103 
Stafford,  Simon,  12,  33,  34,  35-6, 
37 

Stage-adaptation  in  R.  and  /.,  evi¬ 
dences  of,  95ff;  reduction  in 
characters,  95-9;  cutting  of  dia¬ 


logue,  99-104,  154,  155 
Stage  directions  in  bad  texts,  78ff.; 
descriptive  and  literary,  80-2; 
gratuitously  descriptive,  82-4;  de¬ 
scribing  actions  implicit  in  dia¬ 
logue,  84-8;  echoing  phraseology 
of  the  dialogue,  88;  naming  prop¬ 
erties  or  apparel  mentioned  in 
dialogue,  88-91;  substitute  for 
dialogue  and  action,  91-5 
Stanley,  (Sir)  Edward,  31-2 
Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  18,  19,  34, 
35 

Stationers’  Company,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
31,  34,  36 

Stationers’  Register,  9,  11,  18,  20, 
24,  see  also  Arber 
Staunton,  Howard,  60 
Steevens,  George,  59 
Stenography,  see  Shorthand 
Stossel,  Oskar,  68,  69 
Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Copies,  64, 
105 

“Stolne  and  Surreptitious  Shake¬ 
spearian  Texts,  The”  69,  71 
“Studien  zur  englischen  Steno¬ 
graphic  im  Zeitalter  Shake- 
speares,”  67 

Substitutions,  78,  112,  114,  116, 
130 

Summary,  182-183 
Swan,  Marshall  W.  S.,  25 
Swan  Theater,  214,  215,  221 
Sykes,  H.  D.,  219n 
Synonyms,  groups  of,  176-7,  183, 
see  also  Equivalent  expressions 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  The,  9,  15,  108, 
160;  stage  directions,  85-6,  88, 
93;  repetitions,  168-9 
Tasso,  Torquato,  25 
Tautology,  176-7 
Telescoping,  116,  117,  118 
Theobald,  Lewis,  64 
Theory  of  the  Ql  text,  early-draft, 
58ff.;  shorthand  report,  64ff.; 
memorial  reconstruction,  70ff. 
Thorndike,  A.  H.,  69 
Transpositions,  77-9,  114,  117, 

128ff.,  157 
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True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III,  The, 
108;  stage  directions,  86;  omis¬ 
sions,  105-6;  repetitions,  169-70; 
mishearings,  178-9 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  The,  see  Shakespeare,  3 
Henry  VI 

Tuck,  Lawrence,  19 
Two  Elizabethan  Stage  Abridg¬ 
ments:  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  and 
Orlando  Furioso,  16,  104 
Type,  condition  of,  2,  3 
Types  of  R.  and  J.,  1,  2,  3,  4 

Ulrici,  H.,  60 

Van  Dam,  B.  A.  P.,  16,  69,  168-9, 
182n. 

Variants,  see  Equivalent  expressions 
Venge,  Edward,  31,  35 
Venge,  Walter,  33 
Verplanck,  G.  C.,  60 
Verse,  errors  in,  see  Errors,  metrical 
Verse,  non-Shakespearian,  77,  184- 
9 


Vives,  Juan  L.,  The  Instruction  of 
a  Christian  Woman,  22,  27 

Walder,  E.,  69 

Wallace,  C.  W.,  208,  214n.,  215 
Ward,  Roger,  19,  24,  31 
Warner,  William,  Albions  Eng¬ 
land,  19 

Watson,  Thomas,  Tears  of  Fancy, 
28 

White,  Edward,  12 
White,  R.  G.,  62 
White,  William,  9,  11,  36,  38 
Willis,  John,  65,  76n. 

Wilson,  F.  P.,  “Shakespeare  of  the 
‘New’  Bibliography,”  58 
Wilson,  J.  Dover,  15,  63,  69,  71, 
100n.,  191,  195 

Wilson,  Robert,  The  Cobblers 
Prophecy,  4,  10,  25;  The  Three 
Ladies  of  London,  23 
Winnington,  Thomas,  29 
Witch  Hunt,  77 
Wolfe,  Edwin,  51n. 

Wolfe,  John,  22 
Wolff,  Max  J.,  61 
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